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THE SEMITIC ISTAR CULT. 

By Geoboh a. Babton, Ph. D., 

Associate in Biblical literature and Semitic Languages in Bryn Mawr College, Ba. 


§ 4. igTAR OF ERECH. 

[Continued prom Last N’umbbr.] 

We must here as before first view the material. Let us begin with that con- 
tained in the so-called Izdubar* Epic. It will be remembered that in this epic 
Gilgamish is a mighty hunter who has another hunter as a friend and ally a man 
known as §a-a-a-du or the hunter. Eabani is a wise hermit inhabiting a wild 
mountain region. Khumbaba, king of Elam, is oppressing Erech. GOgamish 
has a dream. He sends for Eabani to come and interpret it. Eabani refuses. 
Then GHgamish’s friend, the hunter, takes two female creatures, Shamkhat and 
Eharimtu, who are apparently emissaries of Istar, and they overcome Eahani’s 
scruples and bring him. The account runs as follows : 


♦ According to Mr. Pinches In the Babylonian and Oriental Beoordt Vol. IV., p. 264, tablet 82- 
6-22, 916 of the British Museum, explains Iz-tu-bar as Ci-il-ga-miS. The name Izdubar is, how- 
ever, so widely known, that I here retain it. 
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Hebraica. 


Mentions of the Istar of Erbch in the Giloamish Epic cir. 2300(?) B. C. 
(Haupt’s Nimrodepos^ p. 10, 1. 45 sq.) 

45 “Il-lik sa-a>di it-ti~§u sal Ha-rim-ti ^al §am-l}at d-sub-ma 

46 i^-§ab-tu barrann, 

47 ina §al-ii u-ml ikli ina mi dan-ni ik-ri-du-ni, 

48 ?a-a-a-dii ii M Ha-rim-tu ana xi§-bi-§u-nu it-tas-bu-ni 

49 ist-fn 1i-ma sin-a u-ma ina pu-nd mal-ki-i it-tas-bu 

50 iksu-da bu-lu maS-ka-a i4at-ti 

p. 11, 1. 1 iMn-da namt'-maS-M-l mi-^Z i-tib lib-ba-su 

2 ii sn-u — Eabani i-rim-ta-su sa-du-um-ma, 

3 it-ti §abiti-;pZ-ma ik-ka-la ikkal 

4 it-ti bu-lim mas-ka-a i-^at-ti 

5 it-ti nam-maM-sM mi-^Z i-tib lib-ba-§u, 

6 i-mT>'’-§u-ma sal §aiu-bat pab-la-a amili.” 

im., p. 11 , ]. 21 . 

VI Ur-ri li YII musi-pZ tf-bi-ma li-pa-ta-i-ri-bi 

22 ul-fcn is-bu-u la-la-§a 

23 pa-ni-Su is-ta-kan a-na §iri bu-li-su 


28* um-ta-at-tu Eabani ki-i §a pa-ni la sa-an-§u 


30 i-tu-ra-ram-mu it-ta(?)-sab ina sa-pal ^al Ha-rim- ti. 

31 11 ^u-u i-si-ti i-na-at-ta-la pa-ni-§a, 

32 sal Ha-rim-ti i-kab-bu-u i-Sim-ma-a iizni-sii 

33 n Ha-[riin-tiJ a-na sa-§u-ma izku-ra a-na Eabani 

34 ka-ta Eabani ki-ma ili 

35 am-ml-ni it-ti nam-ma§-si-l ta-rab-bu-ud §ira 

36 ritti-ka lu-[u] ru-iik-ka-[ab ina] lib-bi Uruk M Su-bu-ri 

37 a-na I-fl-si mn-sab ilu A-num u ilu I§-tar 

38 a-sar ilu GilgamiS git-ma-lu l-mu-ki 

39 11 ki-i-am uk-ta-as-^a-ru fli nisi-j?Z 

40 i-ta-ma-a§ Sim-ma ma-gir ka-ba-§a 

41 mu-du-d lib-ba-Su i-§f-’i-a ip-ra 

42 Eabani a-na §a-Si-ma izkura W Ha-rim-ti 

43 al-ki M §am-bat-ta ki-ri-in-ni ya-a-gi 

44 a-na I-il-§i-tar-du-ii mu-Sab ilu A-mim ilu I§-tar 
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Mentions of I§tab of Erboh in the Gtiloamish Epic, cib. 2300{?)B. C. 

45 “ The hunter went and caused Eharimtu and Shamkhat to return with him 

and 

46 They seized the road, they made straight the way, 

47 On the third day unto the field of mighty water they approached. 

48 The hunter and Kharimtu seated themselves on their seat. 

49 One day, two days they sat beside the water (lit. drink). 

60 The cattle approached, the drink they drank, their heart rejoiced, 
p, 11 — 1 The vermin of the waters came its heart rejoiced. 

2 And Eabani, himself — his dwelling was the mountain. 

3 With the gazelles he ate food, 

4 With the cattle he quaffed drink, 

5 With the vermin of the waters he rejoiced his heart, 

6 Shamkhat, the seductrix*(?) of mankind saw him — ” 

Then follows 11. 7-20 a detailed account of the immoral intercourse between 
Shamkhat and Eabani which it is unnecessary to put into English. 

21 “ Six days and seven nights came while theyf indulged themselves(?). 

22 After he had satisfied her passion(?) 

23 He turned his face towards the plain of his cattle. 


28 Eabani approached! {her)§ when before she had not enticed{?) him. 


30 He turned(?) and sat at the feet of Kharimtu, 

31 And he drew(?) he saw her face. 

32 Kharimtu spoke (and) his ears heard. 

33 And Kharimtu said to him — to Eabani, 

34 O Eabani, like a god (thou art). 

35 Why wilt thou with the vermin inhabit|| the plain, 

36 At thy side let me ride|| into Erech Suburi, 

37 To I-ilshi, the dwelling of Anu and Ishtar, 

38 The place of Gilgamish, (who is) powerful and wise, 

39 And thus establishes himself over the people. 

40 She spoke to him and at the favor of her speech 

41 The knowledge of his heart was dust. 

42 Eabani said to her, Kharimtu, 

43 I take Shamkhat as my horn ; 

44 Unto litei-tarduSi, the dwelling of Anu and Iltar, 


* Cf . Aran. (?) + Eanani and Shamkhat. t Kharimtu. 

11 Cf. cf. Prov. VII. 16. 


8 Cf. Aram. HDD . 
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Hebraica. 


45 a-§ar ilu Grilgamii git-ma-lu l-mu-ki 

46 u ki-i-[am iiy-ta-[a§-ia“ru] i\i nisi-j??. 

47 a-na-ku lu-ul^-rHum-ma i — lu-kab — 


(Haupt, NimrodepoSi p. 42, 1. 5sqq.)* 

6 A-na du-un-ki sa ilu GrilgamiS i-na it-ta-lim ru-bu-tu ilu Istar 

7 al-kan-ma ilu Gilgami§ lu-u b^'-’a-ir at-ta 

8 in-bi-ka ya-a-Si ka-a-sa bi-sam-ma 

9 at-ta lu-u mu-ti-ma a-na-ku lu-d as-Sa-at-ka 

10 lu-si-i^-bit-ka i§u narkabtu - ukun u b^ra§i 

11 §a-ma-^a-ru-§a bii^a^a-am-ma il-mi-su bar-na-a-sd 


16 ina §ap-li-ka garrltni-jp? bili-i^Z rubuti-jpZ 

17 [man-]da-at ^ad-i u ma-a-tu lu-u na-§u-nik-ka bfl-tu 

18 ka dak-§i-i ^ini-p^ka tu-Va-mi li-li-da 

19 bil-ti ^m^V^ pari li-ba-’a. 


22 ilu Grilgamil pa-a-su i-pu-uS-ma i-kab-bi 

23 i-zak-ka-ra a-na ru-bu-td ilu I§-tar 


46 a-na ilu Duzu ba-mi-ri * . . ri-ti-ki 

47 ^at-ta a-na §at-ti bi-tak-ka-a ri-ti-jpZ-Su 

48 Al-lal-la-bit-ru-ma ta-ra-mi-ma 

49 tain-ba-§i-§u-ma bap-pa-su tal-ti-bir 

50 iz-za-az ina ki-sa-tim i-sis-si kap-pi 

51 ta-ra-mi-ma nisu ga-mi-ir i-mu-ki. 

52 VII u YII tu-ub-tar-ri“i§-Su §u-ut-ta-a-ti 

53 ta-ra-mi-ma imiri sisa na-’a-id kab-ii 

54 i§-tab-ba za^-ti u dir-ra-ta ri-ti-j?Hu 

55 YII kas-bu la-sa-ma ri-ti-pZ-§u 

56 da-la-bu il sa-ta-a ri-ti-pZ-su 

57 a-na ummi-su ilu Si-li-li bi-tak-ka-a ri-ti-mi 

58 ta-ra-mi-ma amilu ri’u Ta-bu-la 

59 M ka-a-a-nam-ma tu-um-ri-i§-bu kak-ka 

60 d-mHam-ma d-ta-ba-ba-ak-ki d-ni-ki balata 

61 tam-ba-§i-Su-ma a-na barbari tu-ut-tir-ri-Su 


* As will t>e noticed, I have omitted here and there lines which do not affect the hearing of the 
narrative on our subject. 
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45 The place of Gilgamish, who is powerful and wise, 

46 And thus establishes himself over the people— 

47 I will call to him and ” 


Thus Eabani was induced to visit Erech. After Gilgamish had conquered 
the Elamite, IStar sought him as a husband. The narrative runs thus : 

6 “Eor the favor of Gilgamish, when the princess Ishtar looked (she said :) 

7 ‘ Come, O Gilgamish, thou art my husband, 

8 Thy love to me as a present give, 

9 Thou Shalt be my husband, I will be thy wife ; 

10 I will give thee a chariot of lapis-lazuli and gold, 

11 Whos^jnaSam is gold and its front(?) is its horn(?). 


16 under thee kings, lords, (and) princes. 

17 a gift, mountain and plain shall bring thee tribute. 

18 thy flocks shall bear twins. 

19 .mules as tribute shall come.’ 


22 Gilgamish opened his mouth and spoke, 

23 He said to the princess Istar : 


46 ‘ Unto Tammuz (thy) husband (thou gavest) thy love ; 

47 Year by year they bewail his love. 

48 Allalla-bitru* thou lovedst, 

49 Thou foughtest him and his wing thou didst break ; 

50 He stood in the forest and bewailed his wing. 

51 Thou didst love a lion great in strength, 

52 Seven by seven thou didst dig out his claws(?). 

53 Thou didst love a horse exalted in battle, 

54 The intensity and durability of his love increased, 

55 Eor fourteen hours his love was sweet(?) ;t 

56 Disturbed and baffled(?) was his love ; 

57 Unto his mother Silili he cried (concerning his) love. 

58 Thou didst love a shepherd, Tabula, 

59 Whose weapon thou didst continually sharpen(?) ; 

60 Daily he sacrificed to thee, he offered life ; 

61 Thou foughtest with him and didst turn him to a jackal, 


t Cf. Arab 



Apparently an eagle. 



6 Hebraica. 

62 li-ta-ar-ra-du-Su ka-tii-ru sa ram-ni-§u, 

63 u kalbi-pZ-su li-na-aS-sa-ku sab-ri-su 

64 ta-ra-mi-ma I-^u-uHa-nu amilub abi-ki 

65 M ka-a-a-nam-ma su-gu-ra-a na-sik-ki 

66 u-mi-Sam-ma d-nam-ma-ru pa-as-sur-ki 

67 i-na ta-at-ta-si-sum-ma ta-ri kis-su, 

68 I-su-ul-la-ni-ya kis-su-ta~ki i-na-kul, 

69 u kata-ka tu-tl-^a-am-ma la-pa-tu b^^'^a-at-ni, 

70 I-gu-ul-la-nu i-kab-bi-ki, 

71 ya-a-Si mi-na-a tir-ri-si-in-ni 


76 tain-ba-?i"su a-na taMa4i tu~ut-tir-ri-su 

77 tu-SHi-bi-Su-ma ina ka-bal man- a 

78 

79 u ya-a-si ta-ram-man-ni-ma kH sa §u-nu-tu 

80 ilu K-tar an-na-a ina sl-mi-sa 

81 ilu Is'tar i-gu-gum~ma a-na sa-ma-mi f-tl-Ia-a 

82 il-lik-ma ilu I§-tar ana pan ilu A-num a-bi-sa 

83 a-na pa-an ilu Anuti iHi-kam-ma ikabbi. 


(Bel. AL,^ p. 104, 1. 110 sqq., Lyon, Ass. Manual^ p. 59, 1. 3sqq.) 

110 i-§is-si ilu Is-tar ki-ma 

111 li-nam-bi iltu sirtu ta-bat rig-ma ; 

112 ud-mn nl-lu-n a-na ti-it-ti lu-u i-tnr-ma 

113 §a a-na-ku ina ma-Jiar ilani ak-bu-ii limmutta 

114 ki-i ak-bi ina ma-ljar ilani limmutta 

115 ana ni§i-p^ya kaHa ak-bi-ma 

116 a-na-ku um-ma ul-la-da ni-§u-ii-a-a-ma 

117 kH apll-jp? nuni-^^ il-ma-al-la-a tam-ta-am-ma 

118 ilani su-ud ilu a-nun-na-ki ba-ku-d it-ti-sa 

119 ilani-^? as-ru a§-bi i-na bi-ki-ti 

120 kat-ma lap-ta-§u-nu. 
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62 His own imder-sheplierds drove him out, 

63 And his dogs licked his wounds. 

64 Thou didst love Ishullani, the gardener of thy father, 

65 Who continually hore thy burden ; 

66 Daily he made bright thy sacrificial dish. 

67 When thou hadst taken him thou didst apply* force. 

68 My Ishullani was distrustful of thy force, 

69 And thy hand thou didst stretch out to dispel our fear(?). 

70 Ishullani said to thee, 

71 ‘ Me ? Why dost thou desire me ?’ 


76 Thou foughtest with him and into a hillock didst turn him, 

77 Thou didst place him in the midst of 


79 And me— thou lovest me and like them (I shall be).’ 

80 Ishtar — when she heard this 

81 Ishtar was angry and ascended to heaven, 

82 Ishtar went to the presence of Anu her father, 

83 To the presence of Anutu she went and said.” 


Then follows a complaint against Gilgamish. In consequence of this com- 
plaint a bull was created to plague Gilgamish and Eabani, and at last Eabani was 
smitten with a fatal disease. After Eabani’s death Gilgamish visited the country 
of Jfa^ to find Pir-napistim, from whom he hoped to gain the resurrection of 
Eabani, and immortality for himself. Pir-napistim, the hero of the deluge relates 
to him that event. After describing the preparation of the ark, his entrance into 
it, the coming of the waters, and the destruction of life, he says : 

110 “ Ktar cried out like a woman in travail, 

111 The exalted, the kind goddess said : 

112 ^ That race(?) to clay is turned ; 

113 Which evil I prophesied before the gods, 

114 When I prophesied evil in the presence of the gods, 

115 Concerning the destruction of my people I spoke in their midst. 

116 I said : ‘ I shall beget my people and 

117 Like the fishes shall they fill the sea.’ ’ 

118 The gods wept with her over the spirits of earth, 

119 The gods were bowed down, they sat in weeping, 

120 Their lips were covered ” 


* St. nm . 
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Again when the deluge is passed, and Pir-napistim ojSers sacrifice, and the 
gods gather around like flies, 1. 153 tells us 

153 ul-tu ul-la-nu-um-ma iltu §irtu ina ka-ia-di-su 

154 i§-§i ka§ati{?)-^Z. rabuti-pZ-§a ilu A-nim. 


Hymk to Istar* of ERECHt CiR. 2300(?) B. 0. 
(ly B. 19, E-o. 3. Of. Haupt’s ASKT., p. 179.) 

“ How long, 0 lady, shall the mighty enemy destroy thy country ? 
In thy chief city, Erech, languishing has appeared ; 

In I-ulbar, the house of thy oracle, blood is poured out like water ; 


Esarhaddon’s Account of the Eestoration of Tatar's Temple at Erech. t 
^A-na ilu I§-tar bilti §ur-bu-ti i-til-lit sam-i u ixisi-tim ka-rit-ti ilani-pZ 
sa-ru-ub~ti Hlu Btar Uruk-yfcZ ru-ba-a-ti sir-ti li-ka-a-ti pa-ra-as ilu a-nim-il-tu 
3§a ri”kis tl-ri-i-ti Ija-am-mat, ^ru-um-ti ti-iz-kar-ti sa a-na sarri mi-ig-ri-sa ki- 
ni§ ip-pal-la-su ^pala-su ii-§al-ba-ru i-§ar-ra~ku-u§ da-na-nu u li-i-ti ^ga-nun- 
ka-at ad-na-a-ti ga-ku-ti il^ni-jsZ a-Si-bat I-itillu-an-na "^Sa ki-rib l-an^na bl-lit 
Uruk”^z bflti rabi-ti bilti-su ilu Asgur-alji-iddi-na sarru rab-d §arru dan- 
nu Sarri kisS^ti Sarri matu ilu ASsur-M Sarri kib-rat irbit-ti Sakkanak Ba- 
bili-M, ®Sarri matu Su-mi-ri u Akkadi-7a, ^^ti-ri-i? kata ilu ASSur i-tu-ut 
kun lib-bi ilu Bil ni-bit ilu Marduk mi-gir ding-ir-ni-ni, ^^Sa ul-tu §i-bi-ri-Su 
a-na ilu ASSur ilu A-num ilu Bll ilu Ea ilu Sin ilu SamaS iht Raman ilu 
Marduk ilu Nabu ilu Nergal u ilu IStar, '^^il^ni-pl rabliti-pZ bili-j^Z-Su it-tak- 
lu-ma ni-is mat-^u d-Sak-Si-du-us i-mu-ru da-na-an-Su-un ^^a-na nu-ub-bu lib-bi 
ilu-d-ti-Su-nu u nu-up-pu-uS ka-bit-ti-su-nu i^u §illu-Su-nu da-ru-d ^^it-ru-?u 
fli-Su, i-muk ilu ASSur ilu Bll apal ilu Bil u ilu iStar ilani-pZ ti-ik- 
li-Su kul-lat matati i-bl-lu-ma, i®gi-mir ma-li-ku d-Sak-ni-Su Si-pu-uS-Su, ^“^ba- 


* This hymn is written in the so-called Sumero-Akkadian, partially accompanied with an As- 
syrian translation. As the existence of Akkadian is now questioned by an increasing number 
of scholars, I attempt no transliteration. For that of. Zimmern, BttsspsaZmcn, p. 74. 

t In these old Babylonian hymns Ishtar is, in the so-called Akkadian portions, called Nana. 
It is possible that there was in pre-Semitic times a goddess Nana in Babylonia, which bore in her 
characteristics a general resemblance to Semitic IStar, and that the Semites identified her with 
their own chief goddess by an Interpretatio Babylonica (appropriating to their own goddess 
hymns and myths originally composed for the other), as the Romans by an interpretatio Romana 
Identified the deities of other nations with their own. That Istar is a native Semitic deity will 
appear when we come in 8 16 to discuss the problems raised in the study of this cult. If such 
identification of Nana and IStar occurred (and if Nana was non-Semitic, it certainly did occur) 
the fact that it could be made justifies us in using all the material as sources of information 
about istar. 

$ This transliteration and translation are reprinted with corrections from the ProceedinaB 
of the American Oriental Society for May, 1891, where the cuneiform text will also be found. C)f . 
also Strong in Hiebbaioa, Vol. vni., p. 113 sqq. 
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153 “ From afar the exalted goddess in her approach 

154 Lifted up the great hows{V) of Anu 

As Istar was called iltu ^irtu in line 111, this is a description of her approach 
to the sacrifice. 

I 

I 

Upon all thy countries he has cast fire, he has poured it (over them) like incense{?); 
j O my lady, I am exceedingly yoked to misfortune. 

My lady, thou hast encompassed me, thou hast brought me into difficulty. 

The mighty enemy has trodden(?) me down like a lonely reed. 

Understanding I do not take hold of, I am without wisdom. 

Like a field I mourn night and day ; 

I thy servant, humble myself before thee. 

May thy heart be at rest ! may thy feelings be calm I 

wailing, may thy heart be at rest ! 

: may thy heart be at rest 

thy face turn !”(?) 


Esarhadbon’s Account of the Eestoration op Star’s Temple at Erech. 

iTo Isbtar, the majestic lady, the chief of heaven and earth, the mighty 
warrioress of the gods, ^the great Ishtar of Erech, the exalted one who receives 
the commands of deity, ^she who the bond of laws makes fast, ^the lofty one, 
the mighty, who faithfully shows favor to the king her favorite, ^^{who) pro- 
longs his reign and presents to him power and might, ^who is queen of the 
mansions of the exalted gods, the inhabitress of Litilluanna, ^which is within 
I-anna, lady of Erech, the great lady, his lady, ^Esarhaddon, the great king, the 
mighty king, the king of hosts, the king of Assyria, the king of the four quarters 
of the world, the governor of Babylon, %ing of Sumir and Akkad, lothe 
creature of the hands of ASsur, the associate of the faithfulness of the heart of 
Bil, the appointee of Marduk, the favorite of the gods, Hwho from his youth unto 
A§§ur, Anu, Bil, Ea, Sin, §ama§, Baman, Marduk, Nabu, ISTergal and Ishtar, ^^the 
great gods his lords, trusted, and they caused him to capture the distant of his 
country, (who) saw their power (and who) i^in order to appease the heart of their 
divinity and satisfy their soul, their everlasting protection, i^placed over him, 
i5(who) by the power of A§iur, Bil the son of Bil and Ishtar, the gods his helpers, 
subdued all the countries and i%ubjugated all kings to his feet, ^“^the builder of 
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nu-ii bit ilu AsSur 1-pis I-sag-ila u Babili-A;^ mu-ud-diS I-an-na ^^mu-§ak-lil 

iS-rH-ti u ma-ba-zu mu-kin sat-tuk-ku i®sarru §a ina umi-^Z pali-§u bllu 
« ^ 
rab-ii iln Marduk a-na Babili-H sa-li-mu ir-§u-d ^oina I-sag-ila 1-kalli-Su ir- 

mu-ii su-bat-su, ’^Hlu A-num rabu ana ali-§u I)ur-ili-7^5^ li biti-§u I-dim-gal- 

kalam-ma d-sl-ri-bu-ma pa-rak-ka da-ra-a-ti, ^^il^ni-jp? matati §a 

ana(?)* il% Allur-ki i-bi~§u-ni su-kut-ta-§u-nu ud-dis-ma ul-tu ki-rib 

matu ilu 2%na as-ri-iu-nu d-tir-su-nu-ti-ma ii-kin is-ri-fus-su-un 

bu in-ku it-pi-su kal Mp-ri sa ina ma-ba-zi labiiti-jpZ ^^si-ma-a-ti is-tak- 

kan-nu us-tl-§i-ru Sa-lab-b^*; ^"^apal m ilu Sin-abi-jp7-ir-ba sarri kiss^ti sarri 

matu ilu A§iur-H apal m Sarru-kinu sarri matu ilu A§§ur-7^^ ^^sakkanak 

Babili-Zji sarri matu Su-mi-ru u Akkadi-H, 29ij_ip_ii.pi da-ru-d sa m Bil-ba-ni 

apal m A-da-si ^arri matu ilu Assur-Zj-i 20 pij.’jj AsSur-K su-ku §ub-tim(?) sar- 

ru(?)-d-tu ki-rit-ti ya-a-ti. 2ii-jjji_jjja I-an-na bit ilu a-nu-d-tu na-ram ilu I§tar 

bllti-ya §a Sarru ma-har i-pu-us, 22|a,_i3a-ris il-lik-ma i-ku-pu igar^ti-pZ-su, 

ra-ti”su as-tl-’H-ma bit-ta-su as-sub ti-mHn-§u d-ba-tik-ma ki-ma si-ma-ti-su, 

2^1a-bi-ra-a-ti ina §i-pir ilu Libitti ar-?ip d-^ak-lil ki-ma sad-i rH-§i-su ul-li. 

^Hlu Istar blltu sur-bu-ti si-pir su-a-tu b^“^is lip-pa-lis-ma a-mat damikti-ya 

lis-§a-kin Sip-tu§-sa, 26jjjji]^_]ji kul-lat na-ki-ri li-^am-ri-ir i^u kakki-j)Z-ya. 27jjrja_ 

ti-ma ina ab-rat umi-j^Z ru-bu arku-u sa ina dmi-pZ pali-^u si-pir su-a-tu 

na-bu-ma suatu biti i-ra§-§u-d-ma as-ra-ti-^u lis-tl-’i-l-ma igara-§u lik-sar, 

sar-u si-tir sumi-ya samni lip-su-us Jdrru nik^ni lik-ki ina as-ri-su liS-kun, 

^^ik-ri-bi-Su iMni-jpZ i-sim-mu-d ur-rak dmi-pZ U“rap-pa-as-su(?) balata. ^^sa mu- 

iar-u si-tir Sumi-ya ina §i-pir ni-kil-tu ib-ba-tu lu-d a-sar-su d-nak-ka-ru, ^Hlu 

Istar blltu rabi-ti ag-gi§ lik-rim-mi-Su-ma suma-su zira-su ina nap-bar matati 

li-baMik. 


IsTAE OF Ereoh in Assurbanipal, 668-626 B, C. 

1 (V K 6. 107sq. and Del. AL^., 120-121.) 

ilu Na-na-a sa IMVIOXXX a-ari Y. sanati-j?Z ^o^ta-as-bu-su taMi-ku 
' 

tu-^i-bu i^%i-rib matu Ilamti-7c^ a-§ar la si-ma-tl-l-sa ^^^u ina u-ml- 

su-ma si-i u iMni-pZ abi-i>Z-ga ^^^tab-bu-u su-ml a-na bl-lut matM 

^^2ta-a-a-rat ilu-ti-ia tu-sad-gi-la pa-nu-u-a ^ Assur-bani- 

aplu ul-tu ki-rib matu Ilamti-7;i ^i^lim-ni-ti d-si-sa-an-ni-ina ^^^d-Si- 
\ 

rab-an-ni ki-rib I-an-na. ^^®a-mat ki-bit ilu-ti-su-un ul-tu dmi- 

pl rukiti-pZ ik-bu-u ^^®l-nin-na d-kal-li-mu nisi-jpZ arkati-jpZ ^^^kati 
ilu-ti“sa rabi-ti at-mu-ub-ma i^oijar-ra-nu i-sir-tu Sa ul-lu-u§ lib-bi 
^2ita-a§-ba-ta a-na I-an-na. ^ 22 iug^ Kisilimi dmi I lean ina ki- 
rib Uruk-7;i d-§i-rib-§i-ma I-§ar-gub-an-na §a ta-ram-mu ^24^_§aj._ 

mi-si parak da-ra-a-ti. 

* This sign was written “a” and then the right hand wedges were partly erased. A?ia is the 
suggestion of Mr. Pinches. 

+ For this reading, see Briinnow, 4711, and Sa iv. 12. 
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the temple of Assur, the maker of Isagila and Babylon, the renewer of lanna, 
isthe completer of the shrines and the city, the establisher of the sacrifices, i^the 
king in the days of whose reign the great lord Marduk granted favor to Babylon, 
20in Isagila his temple, he inhabited his dwelling, 2i( who) caused the great Ann to 
enter into his city Durili and his house I-dimgalkalamma and 22to inhabit an ever- 
lasting sanctuary, 23(who) as to the gods of the countries who had hastened unto 
Assyria, their image renewed, and out of the midst of Assyria ^^unto their place 
returned them and established their enclosure(?),* 25the prince, the wise worker 
meditates upon all the work which is set 26as an adornment in the great cities, 
(who) establishes ceremonies, 27son of Senacherib, king of hosts, king of Assyria, 
son of Sargon king of Assyria, 28govemor of Babylon, king of Sumir and Akkad, 
29the everlasting offspring of Bilbani, son of Adasi king of Assyria, scion of 
the lofty city Assur, the dwelling of might royalty, am I. 3iWhen lanna the 
house of deity, the favorite of Ishtar my lady, which a king had built before, 
32had become old and its walls had decayed, ^^its places I examined, and its house 
removed, its foundation 1 broke up and like its adornments 34with a work of the 
brick god I raised up, I completed, I raised its top like a mountain, ^oj^ay Ishtar, 
the great lady, look joyfully on my work, and may the word of favor to me be 
established by her lip, s^may she cause my weapons to march overall enemies. 
any time in future days, may the prince, in the days of whose reign this work 
ssshall decay and this house be dilapidated(V), examine its places and repair its 
walls. 39xhe writing written in my name with oil may he cleanse, sacrifices may 
he offer, in its place may he set it. ^ojiis prayers the gods shall hear, and length 
of days he shall extend as his life, Whoever shall destroy the writing written 
in my name with (its) cunning work, or change its place, ^2xnay the great Ishtar 
angrily overthrow him, and may she destroy his name and his seed in all countries. 

IsTAR OP Ereoh in Assurbanipal, 668-626 B. C. 

1 “ Nana, who for 1635 years had been angry, had gone (and) dwelt in the midst 
of Elam, a place not suitable for her, and on that day she and the gods 
her fathers had named me for the lordship of the countries, (and) the 
return of her divinity had entrusted to me, saying : ‘Assurbanipal shall 
bring me out of the midst of evil Elam, and shall cause me to enter into 
I-anna.’ The spoken command of their divinity which from distant days 
they spoke, now a later people fulfilled. The hand of her divinity, I 
grasped. The straight way which was the delight of her heart she took 
unto I-anna.f In the month Kisilimu, the 1st day, I caused her to enter 
Erech, and in iSargubanna, an everlasting sanctuary, which she loved, I 
caused her to dwell.” 

* tern . 

+ The fact that Nana is brought to I-au-aa, as well as the usage of the bilingual hymns re- 
ferred to supra, p. 8, identifies her with Ishtar. 
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IsTAR OF Ereoh in Nebughabrezzar, 605-562 B. 0. 

1{I E. 65. Col.ir. 50sqq.) 

si-ma-a-ti ri-is-ta-a-ti ku-ud-mu-ii-tim, ilu Istar XJruk-^t 

bf-MHt Uruk-H ffl-li-tim a§-ru-us“su-un ®^a-na Uruk-H 

du-us“§u ®%-na I-an-na la-ma-sa sa da-mi-ik-tim d-tf-ir, ^^tl-ml-in-na 
I-an-na la-bi-ri ab-ri-l-ma tf-mfln-ni-sa la-bi-ri ^^d-ki-in 

u§-§u-§a, 

1 Y B. 34. Col. 11. 33) I-an-na bit ilu E-tar sa Uruk-^i 1-bu- 

ns-ma. 


It will be seen from a glance at the above material that we cannot make any 
complete historical sketch of the worship of Istar at Erech. We have, however, 
in the Grilgamish epic, the oldest material extant concerning Igtar. If we 
identify the invasion of Erech by the Elamite recorded in this epic, with that 
mentioned by Assnrbanipal, and which he says occurred 1635 years before his 
time, we can gain some historical trace of Istar at Erech about 2300 B. C. But 
the character of the goddess there revealed represents conceptions of the divinity 
which had their origin at a time, in all probability, much more ancient than that. 

It is generally admitted that religious ideas reflect the political and social 
conditions of the age in which they originate. However the contest between 
such writers as McLennan on the one hand and Westermarck on the other, as to 
whether all human society was once polyandrous ox not, may ultimately be 
decided, Professor W. Bobertson Smith in his Kinship and Marriage in An- 
cient Arabia has shown that Arabic society has passed through a polyandrous 
stage. This is practically a proof that primitive Semitic society passed through a 
polyandrous stage, for there is a growing tendency among scholars to regard 
Arabia as the country where primitive Semitic customs and traits have survived 
in greater purity than elsewhere. Professor W. R. Smith has also pointed out 
(Beligion of the Semites, p. 56) that the Ishtar of Erech reflects this polyandrous 
state of society. The material we have just reviewed abundantly bears out this 
statement. Such creatures as Shamkhat and Kharimtu could not have been 
introduced with the description of such disgusting details into the popular epic of 
a society to which such conduct was ofensive, nor could a goddess who changed 
her husbands at pleasure, or rather who could hardly be said to have a husband, 
but who cohabited promiscuously with whomsoever her fancy dictated, be rever- 
enced and worshipped in a society which was not, when it began the worship, in 
the practice of the same promiscuity. The husbands of iStar, too, are significant. 
Among them were the eagle, lion and horse. This fact points unmistakably to a 
society which had not yet emerged from the totemistic stage and in which the 
lion, eagle and horse were sacred to their goddess Ishtar. As this seems to be the 
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IStar of Erech in Nebuchadrezzar, 605-562 B. C. 

1 “ The first instruments of the original cult(?) of Btar of Erech, the brilliant 
lady of Erech, I restored to their places* I restored to Erech her bull dei- 
ties, (and) to lanna its gracious bull-colossus. The old foundation-stone 
of lanna I sought and found, and on its old foundation stone I laid its 
foundation.” 


1 “ lanna, the house of Istar of Erech, I built anew.” 


only trace of these totemistic characteristics in Babylonian literature, I am 
inclined to regard them as a survival at Erech of ideas far antedating the final 
editing of this epic. 

Erom the dim antiquity in which such a goddess could originate, the worship 
of Istar at Erech continued down to the 6th century B. C., and probably much 
later. As appears from the above material, however, we are only able to identify 
this worship historically in the reigns of Esarhaddon, Assurbanipal, and Nebu- 
chadrezzar. Erech was subjugated by Babylon at an early date and no royal line 
resided within her walls to sing the praises of her goddess. 

With reference to the form of the I§tar cult at Erech, little can be said. 
Erom time immemorial a temple existed there, called variously I-ilshi, I-ulbar, 
and I-anna,* unless, indeed, these are different ideographic writings of the same 
name, or are names referring to different portions of the same temple. We have 
in the Esarheddon inscription quoted above the name given of one such shrine in 
the temple lanna. Esarhaddon speaks of its old adornments, and of raising up 
its top like a mountain, from the latter it may be inferred that as restored by 
him the temple possessed a ziggurat or lofty tower. This temple as restored by 
Nebuchadrezzar possessed apparently bull deities and colossi, similar to those so 
familiar to us from Assyrian palaces. Nebuchadrezzar also speaks of restoring 
the original utensils of what seems to be the ancient worship, but what they were 
we cannot now tell. Erom Assurbanipal, on the other hand, we learn that as 
early as 2300 B. C. the Btar of Erech was represented by a statue, and unless his 
language The hand of her divinity I grasped ” is to be regarded as altogether 
figurative, this statue was carved in human form. This need not surprise us as 
we have seen that a highly adorned statue of the goddess existed at Nineveh at 
the very dawn of Assyrian history. The fact, however, that the Tmm^a so com- 
mon in Palestine down to the 6th century B. C. as an emblem of the deity, has 
everywhere in Assyria and Babylonia apparently given way to a more artistic 
representation, is strong evidence of the great antiquity of the Assyro-Baby Ionian 
civilization. One other fact with reference to the ritual must be noted. As early 

* In tbe brief InBcriptions from the old dynasty of Erech translated by WinoWer, KeiUn- 
8chriftlick€- Bibliotheh,, III., 1. TTsq. there is mention of I-an-na, but not of Ishtar. 
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as the composition of the Grilgamish epic the wailing for Tammuz year by year had 
begun. It is interesting to note that at Erech this custom was explained by a 
myth which made Tammuz one of the husbands of the polyandrous Iltar, and im- 
plies that his unhappy life with her and perhaps his rejection and death at her 
hands were the causes of the custom. It is well to note this as the custom is 
otherwise accounted for elsewhere. 

Many of the mythological or semi-mythological stories connected with the 
iStar of Erech we have already considered in treating of her early history. One 
important mythological statement still remains. It is that found in the Grilga- 
mish epic which makes IStar, the daughter of Ann and Anumtu. This statement 
is significant in two respects. It will be remembered that the I§tar of I^ineveh 
was the daughter of Sin, and the I§tar of Arbela the daughter of ASsur, while 
here we have a growth of myth independent of both, which makes Btar of a 
still different lineage. This is an important fact to which we shall have to refer 
again in a subsequent section. This statement, moreover, shows a growth in the 
Grilgamish myths themselves. In a polyandrous society such as that in which we 
have seen these myths of Istar first took shape, kinship reckoned through males 
is unknown. The mother is everything and the father nothing from the simple 
fact that even the mother herself does not know which one of her admirers is the 
father of a child. 

In a religion which reflects the conceptions of such a society, it is obvious, 
then, that a goddess could not be said to have a father. The fact that Btar is 
here said to be the daughter of Anu, indicates that when our epic was written 
Semitic society at Erech had ceased to be polyandrous, and that the poet grafted 
the family conceptions of his own time on to the polyandrous myths of a preced- 
ing age. This confirms the conjecture made above, that these polyandrous ideas 
represent the origin of Ishtar in a society long anterior to the composition of the 
Gilgamish epic. As to the religious conceptions connected with the goddess of 
this shrine they are, as we have seen in part already of different grades and 
strata. 

In the epic Istar is at first a polyandrous mother goddess, whose love is more 
dangerous than attractive. She is the mother of the human race, and mourns for 
them when destroyed by the deluge, as do the other gods no doubt partly from 
sympathy with her. The whole conception of the divine is in the epic very crude. 
The gods swarm to a sacrifice like flies. Istar shares in this nature of the divine 
as thus crudely conceived and comes to the sacrifice too. 

But the ideas of the people not only advance in the epic, tiU Igtar has a 
father, but in the hymn which appears to be of equal antiquity with the later 
stories of the epic, she is constantly addressed as lady or queen, showing a con- 
siderable advance upon the simple mother goddess of the polyandrous era. This 
hymn, moreover, represents her as especially fond of Erech, This is the repre- 
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sentation given of the Istar of Kineveh concerning that city, of Yahweh concern- 
ing Zion, and of every ancient deity of its abode. 

In Esarhaddon, too, I§tar is the majestic queen or lady, the chief of heaven 
and earth, the executrix of the commands of the gods, the mighty warrioress, the 
one who makes fast the bond of laws, and the lofty, the mighty. She holds, in 
other words, about the same place, and has reached about the same stage of 
development as that attained by the iStar of Kineveh at this period. She has 
developed as the organization of society, and the needs of the people made devel- 
opment possible. 


?5. ISTAR op BABYLON. 

Hymn to IStar* cir. 2000 B. C. 

(Haupt’s ASKT.^ 116 sqq. and IV B. 21, N’o. 2.) 

1 “ O Eulfiller of the commands of Bil 

2 Sharp dagger 

8 Mother of the gods, fulfiller of the commands of Bil, 

4 Thou bringer-forth of verdure, thou lady of mankind — 

5 Begetress of all, who makest all offspring thrive, 

6 Mother Istar, whose might no god approaches, 

7 Majestic lady, whose commands are powerful, 

8 A request I will utter which — ^may it accomplish good for me. 

9 O lady, from the day I was a child, I have been exceedingly bound to humil- 

ity. 

10 Eood I did not eat, tears were my bathing, 

11 Water I did not quaff, tears were my drink. 

12 My heart does not rejoice, my soul is not bright, 


13 lordly I do not walk. 

Beverse. 

1 Painfully I wail. 


2 My sighs(V) are many, my sickness is great. 

3 O my lady, know my deeds, appoint a resting place. 

4 My sin forgive(?), raise up my face. 

5 My god who is lord of prayer — may he present my prayer to thee I 

6 My goddess who is mistress of supplication — may she present my prayer to 

thee! 

7 The god of the deluge-flood, lord of Bharsaga— may he present my prayer to 

thee I 

* I offer BO traBsllteration of this as it is partly in the disputed Akkadian. It Is transliterated 
In ZImmern’s p. 33. I am not certain that this hymn helongs to the shrine of Babylon, but 
It Is certainly Babylonian and as it makes mention of Marduk of Babylon, I refer it to that 
shrine. 
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8 The god of favor, god of the fields— may he present my prayer to thee I 

9 The lord of heaven and earth— lord of Eridu— may he present my prayer to 

thee ! 

10 The mother of the great water, the dwelling of Damkina— may she present 

my prayer to thee 1 

11 Marduk, lord of Babylon— may he present my prayer to thee ! 

12 His spouse, the exalted offspring(?) of heaven and earth— may she present my 

prayer to thee ! 

13 The exalted servant, the god who announces the good name— may he present 

my prayer to thee ! 

14 The bride of the first-born of Adar— may she present my prayer to thee ! 

15 The lady who holds in check(?) hostile speech— may she present my prayer to 

thee! 


MbNTIOKS of ZARPAmT IN Sargon 722-705 B. G. 

1 Keilschrifttexte Sargons II,, No. 47, 1. 11) irinu i§u sur-man 

ka-la ri-ik-ki bi-ib-lat sadu Ha-ma-a-ni §a i-ri-su-un ta-a-bu a-na ilu 
Bil ilu Zar-pa-ni-tum ilu Na-bu, ilu TaS-mi-tum u ilini a-Si-bu-ut 
ma-ba-ri matu Su-mi-ru n Akkad-Zii nl-tu ris sarru-ti-ya a-di Satti 
HI han u ki-sa*a ki-Sa-a-ti. 

Of. also Winckler, op. cit. II., No. 47, 1. 18. 


Mentions of Istar of Babylon in Nebuchabbezzab 605-562 B. C. 

1 (I E. 65, Col. 1. 16sqq.) u-um ist-fn alpn iH ma-ra-a alpu suklulu, ^'^hi- 
za ZTidu-bi-i da-am-gu-tim, ^^ga-du-um M il^ni I-sag-ila d ii^ni Ba-bi- 
lam-H, ^^nu-ii-nim, i§-su-ru pi-la-^ si-ma-at ap-pa-ri-im 

20di-is-pa-am bl’JBi'tim si-iz-bi du-nm-uk M-am-nim ^^u-ru-un-nim 
da-aS-pa-am si-ka-ar sa-tu-tum ^s^a-ra-nam i-H-lu ka-ra-nam ^adu I-za- 
al-lam ^^sadu Tu'-l-im-mu sadu Si-im-mi-ni sadu HHl-bu-nim ^^adu 
A-ra-na-bu-nim sadu Su-d-ba-am ^^^adu Bit(?)-ku~ba“nim li Sadu Bi- 
ta-a-tim ^e^i-ma mH na-a-ri la ni-bi-im paisuri ilu Marduk u 

ilu Zar^pa-ni-tum ^shiH-pH-a In d-da-aS-Sa-am, ^Op^-pa-ba §u-ba-at 
bi-bi-ti-§u na-am-ra-am §a-al-la-ri-i§ In a§-ta-ak>ka-an ^ibaba- 

kuzba rapsa u-Sa-al-bi-iS-ma ^^bita a-na ilu Zar-pa-ni-tum bHh 

ti-ya 33|j;ia-u2-ba-am d-za-’a-in. 


2 IE. 52. No. 3j Col. II., 1. 13) I-na tu-ur-ri Hi-i M abulli ilu K-ta-ar. 


3 V E. 34. Col. I», 46) I-na I-sag-ila ^H-ku-a pa-pa-ba ilu Bil il^ni ilu 

Marduk, ^^baba-kuzba-rap§a Su-ba-at ilu Zar-pa-ni-tum ®^b^i^a§u 

na-am-ru ii-ga-al-hi-iS. 
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16 The lofty, the great one, the lady, the goddess ISTana, may she present my 

prayer to thee I 

17 Thy eye direct graciously unto me ’—may she say to thee : 

18 ‘ Thy face turn graciously toward me ^ — ^may she say to thee : 

19 ' Let thy heart be at rest,’ may she say to thee : 

20 ‘ Let thy soul be appeased,’ may she say to thee : 

21 Thy heart — like the heart of a bearing mother, may it return to its place ! 

22 Thy heart — as the heart of a bearing mother,— of a father who begets a child, 

may it return to its place !”* 


MbHTIONS of ZABFANITf IN SAROON 722-705 B. C. 

1 “ Cedar, cypress (and) all desirable aromatic herbs of Mount Khamani whose 
, odor is good, for Bil, Zarpanit, ISTabu, Tas-mit, and the gods who inhabit 
the cities of Sumir and Akkad from the beginning of my reign to my 
third year, I gave as a present. 


Mentions of IStar of Babylon in Nebuchadrezzar, 605-562 B, C. 

1 lepor each day one fine fat ox, an ox without blemish, I'^the delight of pure 
dishes, i^the portion of the gods of Isagila and Babylon; fowl, 

flesh(?), vegetables, tokens of abundance; ^ohoney, curd, milk, good oil, 
21 wine, mead, the drink of the mountains, 22clear wine, wine of Izallam, 
23mount Tuimmu, mount Simmini, mount Khilbunim, 24mount Aranaba- 
nim, mount Suham, mount Bit(?)kubanim, and mount Bitatim, 26iike the 
water of a river without measure 27for the table of Marduk and Zarpanit 
28iny lords I renewed. 29^n adytum(?) the dwelling of his lordship with 
bright gold I brilliantly adorned, with a splendidly wide gate I enclosed 
it and a hnuse for Zarpanit, my lady, I beautifully adorned.” 


2 “ In the upper turri of the gate of IStar.” 


3 “In Isagila Ikua the adytum of the lord of the gods, Marduk, the 

splendidly broad gate, the abode of Zarpanit — ... .with bright gold I 
enclosed.” 


* The numhering of my lines does not correspond to that of the cuneiform, I have num- 
hered the so-called Akkadian as though the partial Assyrian inter-linear translation did not 

+ It will he noted that I identify Zarpanit with IStar of Babylon. The reasons for this will 
appear as we proceed. 

*2 
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4 (Oppert’s Expedition en Mesopotamie^ Yol. 2, p. 295) ^milu Na-bi-um-ku-du- 
ur-ri-u-su-ur ^garri Bab-ili-7a ^apal m ilu Na-bi-um-apal-u-^u-ur ^sar> 
ri BabdlHa a-na-ku ^bita sira, ®bifc ilu Zarpanit* "^lib-ba Bab-ili-H 
%-na ilu Zarpanit ^ru-ba-a-ti isi-ir-ti i^i-na Bab-ili-H ^%-pu- 

us. rabu kupri agguri ^^d-sa-as-hi-ir-sa ^'^iprati- 

pl KI-BAM l-iHu-tim i®kidr-ba-sa i^u-ma-al-lum. '^Hlu Zarpanit ^lum- 
mu ri>mi-ni-ti ^^na-ap-li-si-ma ^^da-am-ga-tu-ii-a ^sii^g.ga-ak- 

na 26§a-ap-tu-uk-ki. %u-ub“bi-si zi-ri-im ^Ong^.g^jj-na-bi 

®®i“*na ki-ri-bi-it pa-ri-^i-ya ^^sa-al-mi-is ^^su-ti-si-ri ^^ta-li-it-ti. 

Cf. also PSBA., Yol. X., May, 1888, Col. II. 1. 54sqq. 


Mentions of Istar of Babylon in Nabonidijs, 556-539 B. C. 

1 (I R. 69. 21 sqq.) u pu-lu^-ti ilu Sin bfl ilani-pZ u ilu Is-tar sa>ma- 

mu lib-bi ni§i-Su 23ii_i^ii-nu 


2 (Y R. 64. Col. I. 43) IJm-ma-ni-ya rap-sa-a-ti-ya sa ilu Sin ihi Samas u ilu 
Istar bili-pH-a ya-ti i-ki-pu-ni. 


3 {Strassmaier, Bah. Text, Neh.^ Heft lY., No. 907, 1. 15) apal amilu Sangu ilu 
istar Babili-H. Cf. also No. 855, 1. 12 ; No. 846, 1. 11 ; No. 417, 1. 21 ; 
No. 637, 1. 15 ; No. 113, 1. 18 ; No. 932, 1. 19 ; No. 999, 1. 13 ; No. 335, 1, 11. 


Mentions in Cyrus, 539-529 B. C. 

1 (Strassmaier, Bah. Tex. Cyr..^ No. 175, 1. 16) apal amilu sangu ilu Istar Ba- 
bili’H. Cf. also No. 126, 1. 20 ; No. 96, 1. 12 ; No. 141, 1. 16 ; No. 281, 1. 
14 ; No, 372, 1. 9 ; No. 227, 1. 9 ; No. 347, 1. 13 ; No, 339, 1. 20 ; No. 332, 1. 
38. 


Mentions of Istar of Babylon in Cambysbs 629-521 B. C. 

1 Stras., Bah. Texte Cam., No. 43, 1. 18) apal amilu sangu ilu Istar Babili-/a. 
Cf. also No. 194, 1. 16 et al. 


Astrological. 

1 (III R. 53. Col. II. 35) kakkabu Bilbad in a ilu Fainas asi ilu Istar A-ga- 

di-^^ 36kakkabu Dilbad ina .gamas iribi ilu Istar Uruk-K 

3’^kakkabu Bilbad ina ilu Samas asi ilu Istar kakkabani-p7, 
kabu Billbad ina ilu §amas iribi bilat ilani-pZ. 

* This might he read I§tar also. The ideogram means “ the exalted queen.” 
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4 “ Nebuchadrezzari, mug of Babylon, 3son of JSTabopolassar, %ing of Babylon 
am I. 5^ lofty house, ^the house of Zarpanit, ^within Babylon, ®unto 
Zarpanit, ^the exalted princess Babylon i^anew made, a 

great moat(?) ^in bitumen i^and brick lej surrounded it, with earth a 
lofty mound(?) i^its midst filled. 200 Zarpanit, simerciful mother 
22joyfully 23iook and 24my work— 25iet it be established 26by thy command. 
27Enlarge my seed; ssn^itipiy 29my offspring soin the midst of my 
harem(?) ^ipeacefully 32make prosperous s^birth.” 


In Strassmaier’s Bab, Text, Heft V., Ho. 228, Bev., 1. 14, a witness is described 
as apal amilu gdngu ilu Tiitar Babili-Zri” “ son of the priest of latar of Babylon.” 


Mentions op Istar op Babylon in Nabonidus, 556-559 B. C. 

1 “And the worship of Sin, lord of the gods and of Istar in heaven, in the heart 
of its people. may it be established.” 


2 “ My extensive forces which Sin, SaraaS and Istar my lords entrusted to me.” 


On a contract tablet as appears on the opposite page, a man is described as 
“ son of the priest of iStar of Babylon.” From the references there given, it will 
be noticed that this designation is not infrequent. 


Mentions of Istar op Babylon in^the reign op Cyrus 539-529 B. C, 

As will be seen by the opposite page tlie designation “ son of the priest of 
Istar of Babylon,” occurs frequently in the contract tablets of the reign of Cyrus. 


Mention of Istar of Babylon in Gambyses 529-521 B, C. 

1 As the references on the opposite page show us again the designation “ Son of 
a priest of Istar of Babylon ” appears in a contract tablet of the reign of 
Gambyses. 


Astrological. 

1 35 The star Dilbad (Venus) at the rising of the sun is the Btar of Agade. 
36The star Dilbad at the setting of the sun is the Istar of Erech. 37The 
star Dilbad at the rising of the sun is the Istar of the stars. ^SThe star 
Dilbad at the setting of the sun is the Istar of the gods.” 
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Hebbaica. 


Mbotion m Hekodottjs. 

1 (Book I. § 199) b 6r^ ataxiarog tqv vbficov harl tolcfl Ba^vlmlotai dbe. (^ei ira^av yvvaL- 
Ka hinxf^yplTjv l^ofJLhrjv kg Ispbv 'A^podirr^g aira^ kv ry ^by pix'^r/vat avdpl 'irol- 

Tial 6k Koi bvK a^iebpevat avapiayea'd-at ryai a7Ji.yGL ota irMvnp vTrepikpovkovaai^ stti 
^ svykuv kv Kapapyat k’kaaaaai 'Kphg to lepuv kuraat * '&8pa7ryL7j 6k bpia'&'e kizerat 
iroTO^y di 6e irXkoveg irotkovaL ode. kv repkvu 'A(l>po6iryg mrkarat ark^avov irepl 
rycL ice((>a7iyGt e;i^oi;crai -d-Spcyyog iroTiAal yvvdLiceg ’ dc psv Trpoakpxovrai^ di 6k dwkp- 
Xovrat. GXOLvoreveLg 6k dik^odot irdvra rpdTcov vdov sxovgl did tqv yvvacKov di" d)v bi 
^eivot diE^cbvreg kKTikyovrau kv&a ETredv l^yraL yvvy bv TCpbrspov d’KaATidaGerai kg rd 
buda y Hg bi ^eivQV dpyhpiov kpjSaTiQv kg rd yohvara piX'^V lepov ‘ kpj3a?i6vTa 

6k dh ktTchv To^dvda “ kivLmMQ rot ryv 'i9'e^v Mit/ltrra.” M.hXvTra Kokkovat ryv A(}>~ 
podiryv ^AccvpLOL to dk dpyvpLov pkya'd'bg ectl ogovqv. bv yap py aTTQGyTat * bv yap 
OL '&kpig eGTt yivsTal yap lepbv tovto to dpyvpiov. t^ dk irpaTQ kpjSakSvTt errsTai bvdk 
dirodoKcpa bvdeva, ETredv dk pi^X'^V dTroGLQGapkvy Ty 'd^eC cLTrakkaGGSTaL kg to. buda 
ml TQirb t6vtov ova bvTu peya Tt bt ddiOEig flig- piv Idp-ipeai, ugul pkv vvv kidebg te kir- 
appEvai ELcl KoX peyd'^eog^ Taxv dirakXdGGovTaLj uggl dpop<^OL dvTEQV kcGi xpdi^ov 
wokkbv TrpoapkvovGt bv dvvdpevaL tov vbpov EKirkyaac ' Kal ydp Tpchea koX TETpakTsa 
pETE^kTEpaL xpbvov pkvovGu kviaxy dk ical Tyg Kvirpov egtI TrapairTJjGiog to^tq vbpog. 

Of. for another description of the same custom, Strabo XVI. 1. 20. 


1 Apocryphal epistle of Jeremiah, vs. 42 and 43 : 

di dk yvvdiKEg nepi'^kpevac Gxotvta kv Tdtg bdbig kyKa-d-yvTai^ ■^vpiibaaL ra Trirvpa, 
bTav dk TLg dvTuv e^E'XfcvGd-ecGa iiTrd Tivog tqv TrapairopevopkvQV KOipy&y^ Tyv irTiyGiov 
bvEidt^Ei^ oTi bvK y^iQTai (bairEp ml dvTy 6 vte rt) gxowIov dvTyg diEpjidyy. 


We must now devote a few words to the identification of Istar and Zarpanit. 
If we were right in referring the so-called Akkadian hymn quoted at the begin- 
ning of this chapter to the Istar of Babylon, the worship of this goddess was 
known there at a very early time. The probability that this is a correct view is 
greatly increased when we consider the antiquity of Ktar worship at ISTineveh, 
Erech, and as we shall see at Agade. That the Babylonians should neglect her 
worship, when their kinsmen were so faithful to it is hardly to be accepted with- 
out proof. But there is positive proof that they did not neglect it. In the reign 
of Nebuchadrezzar there was a gate of Istar at Babylon, and from his reign to 
that of Cambyses we have traced the priests of the Istar of Babylon in the 
contract tablets. In the time of Herodotus, too, we have seen what a hold 
istar worship had on the whole Babylonian community. This hold could not 
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MeNTIOJST of IsTAK of BABYLOK m HEIiOBOTUS. 

1 “ But the most disgraceful of the Babylonian customs is the following. Every 
native woman is obliged once in her life to sit in the temple of Aphrodite 
and have intercourse with some stranger. But many disdaining to min- 
gle with the rest, being proud on account of their wealth, come in cov- 
ered carriages and take their stand in the temple. A numerous train 
follows those, but the rest do as follows : Many sit in the temple of 
Aphrodite wearing about their heads a crown of cord. Some are coming 
in, others are going out. Passages lead in straight lines in every direc- 
tion through the women, along which the strangers passing, make their 
choice. When once a woman has seated herself there she must not 
return home until some stranger has thrown a piece of silver into her 
lap and lain with her outside the temple. He who throws the silver 
must say, thus, “I beseech the goddess Mylitta to favor thee.’’ The 
Assyrians call Aphrodite Mylitta. The size of the silver may be ever so 
small, for she will not reject it, inasmuch as it is not lawful to do so, for 
the silver is accounted sacred. She follows the first man that throws, and 
refuses no one. But when she has had intercourse, and has discharged 
her obligation to the goddess, she returns home, and after that time how- 
ever much you may give her, you will not gain possession of her. As 
many now as are endowed with beauty and good form are soon set free, 
but the ugly are detained a long time through inability to satisfy the law, 
for some wait a space of three or four years. In some parts of Cyprus 
also there is a custom very similar to this.” 


1 It is this same custom, moreover, to which the apocryphal letter of Jeremiah, 
bears witness. In a strain in which the prophet is represented as warn- 
ing the Israelites against Babylonian gods and customs he says, vs. 42, 43 : 
“ The women also with cords about them, sitting in the ways burn bran 
as incense : hut if any of them drawn by the passers-by lies with him, 
she reproaches her neighbor, that she was not thought as worthy as her- 
self, nor her cord broken.” 


have been maintained with its repulsive grossness had the cult not had an 
unbroken continuity from ancient times. When we remember that Zarpanit 
was a mother goddess, and that as the wife of Marduk, the chief Babylo- 
nian deity she occupied the same position in Babylon that IStar did at ISTin- 
eveh, the conclusion cannot he escaped that Istar and Zarpanit were one. 
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Zarpanit is usually explained as the “seed-builder” (zar-panit). This ety- 
mology is perhaps incorrect. I have, however, none more satisfactory to 
offer. But whatever its original meaning, it was undoubtedly an epithet of 
Istar at Babylon, as Bilit was at Kineveh, and, as we saw in the case of 
Bilit, may have sometimes been regarded as a separate deity. Indeed there seems 
to be evidence in our hymn itself that such was the case. The spouse of Marduk, 
(evidently referring to Zarpanit) and Kana, another old name for Igtar, are both 
asked to intercede with iStar for the suppliant, as though even then the different 
name suggested a different personality. We shall find a somewhat parallel case 
in the Ashtart of Sidon. 

As to the history of the iStar cult at Babylon, we have already said about all 
there is to say on that point. The worship evidently originated in the hoary 
antiquity of Babylonian times, although, from the scantiness of extant materials 
we can discover traces of it only occasionally. In the later Sargon and the second 
Babylonian empire we find numerous though scanty references to it, while the 
passage quoted from Herodotus shows that it continued in full force in his day. 
Indeed, unless the passage in Strabo referred to above be but an echo of 
Herodotus, the worship of Istar at Babylon may be traced to the beginning of 
our era. 

Two mythological statements only require notice here. The first is that at 
Babylon Ishtar-Zarpanit was the wife of Marduk. This is but what we should 
expect, finding parallels to it at ISTineveh, Sidon and Carthage ; the point to be 
noted, however, is that as early as our hymn, i. e. as early as the so-called Akkad- 
ian period, Babyloniaq society had passed beyond the polyandrous stage, and 
was organized on a family basis. The other statement is the identification of 
Ktar with the planet Yenus. This, it is true may not have taken place at 
Babylon. Our only reason for referring it to this shrine is the well known astro- 
logical reputation of Babylonia. This identification is certainly Babylonian if it 
was not first made at Babylon itself. At what date it was made we have no 
means of knowing, but it was certainly before the time of Assurbanipal. It 
marks still another step m religious conception, indicating that to the Babylo- 
nians gods were now celestial as well as chthonic. 

Istar at Babylon was conceived of as a goddess of fertility, and as a queen. 
As the goddess of fertility she is “the begetress of the gods,” the “begetress of 
all,” the one who “ makes offspring thrive,” and the producer of verdure.” As 
such she pities as a father or a mother, she may be appealed to in distress, and 
may be expected to have mercy on the suppliant. According to Herodotus she 
was called Wuhrra^ which is the Assyrian Mulittu for Mulidtu from . This 
name never occurs in the inscriptions, but may, as Professor Sayce suggests, have 
been the popular name for her nevertheless. 
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In the custom, submitted to by all native Babylonian women, described by 
Herodotus and Strabo, we have an example of the persistency of religious prac- 
tices. As we saw in the last section, such customs could only originate in a 
polyandrous or a promiscuous state of society, such as the progenitors of the citi- 
zens of Erech certainly were. Such a state of society had almost if not quite 
vanished from the Assyrio-Babylonian peoples before any of our so-called Akkad- 
ian hymns were written, and yet for centuries, in spite of an advancing civiliza- 
tion which must have made many a pure woman abhor such a practice, the cus- 
tom of putting oneself under the protection of the goddess of fertility by the 
sacrifice of chastity went on unhindered. This, as we shall see and as Herodotus 
intimates, was not peculiar to Babylon alone. 

But Istar at Babylon was a queen as well as a mother. She was the lady of 
mankind,’’ “ the majestic lady,” the “ fulfiller of the commands of Bil.” This, 
the goddess of a monarchical people, must of course have been. 

As to the form of the cult at Babylon, we have some hint from Nebuchad- 
rezzar. He speaks in the inscription quoted from Oppert, as though the temple 
of Istar were a separate building, but we learn from his other inscriptions that 
she and Marduk occupied different shrines in the great temple of Isagila. It is, 
of course, possible that iStar had also at Babylon a separate temple, as Astart did 
at Sidon. The shrine of Istar was richly adorned with gold. He also gives us a 
list of the viands prepared for the table of Marduk and Ishtar. We are left in 
doubt as to what part of this provision was intended for sacrifice and what for the 
sustenance of the temple priests and employees. The fish, fowl, flesh, vegetables, 
honey, curd, milk, oil, mead and great varieties of wine, look like provisions for a 
temple retinue, such as we shall see was made in Cyprus ; while the ox, provided 
daily, might point either to such provision, or to sacrifice. If, however, no dis- 
tinction had yet been made between sacrifice and a feast, as had not been done in 
Assyria a century earlier, all this provision would apply equally as well to both, 
as both would blend into one. In the absence of other testimony we must leave 
this point undecided. 
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?6. ISTAR OR AGADB, 

Legend oe Saroon who lived cir. 3800 B. C. 

1 (III R. 4, No. 7) ^Sarru-kinu sarru dan-nii sarri A-ga-di-7a a-na-ku. 

f-ni-tum, a-bi ul i-di. alju abi-ya i-ra-mi sa-da-a. ^a-li alu A-zur-pi- 
ra-a-ni sa i-na a-Jii naru Puratu sak-nu ^i-ra-an-ni urn-mu f-ni-tum 
i-na bu-u?-ri li-lid-an-ui ^iS-kun-an-ui i-na kup-pi sa isisi i-na kupri 
baba-ya ip-fei ®id-dan-ni a-na nari sa la i-li-a. '^is-sa-an-ni naru ili m 
Ak-ki amilu Nak-mi u-bil-an-ni Ak-ki amilu Nak-mi i-na ti-ib 

u-sHa-an-ni % Ak-ki amilu Nak-mi a-na ma-ru-ti u-rab- 

ban-ni. Ak-ki amilu Nak-mi a-na amilu NU-IS-§AR-TI-SU 

[is]-kun-an-ni — amilu NU-IS-SAR-TI V ilu Is-tar lu-u i-ra-man-ni. 


Hymn to Istar.* 

[A8KT,, 122 sqq.) 


1 “ he raises(‘?) to thee a wail{?) 

2 [ ] he raises to thee a wail ; 


3 [On account of his face which for] tears is not raised, he raises to thee a wail ; 

4 [On account of his feet] on which fetters are laid, he raises a wail to thee ; 

5 [On account of] his [hand] which is quiet in weakness, he raises to thee a wail ; 

6 On account of his breast which like a malila raises a cry, he raises to thee a 

wail *, 

7 O lady, with outpouring of heart, I earnestly raise to thee my voice, how 

long 

8 O lady, to thy servant— speak pardon to him, let thy heart be pacified 1 

9 To thy servant who suffers pain— favor grant him 1 

10 Thy neck turn to him, receive his entreaty ! 

11 Unto thy servant with whom thou art angry — be favorable to him 

Beverse* 

1 “ O lady, my hands are bound, I cling(?) to thee. 

2 On account of the lofty warrior, Samas, thy beloved husband seize{‘0 my 

hand, and 

3 (In) a life of distant days before thee let me walk ! 

4 My god, he besets thee with a penitential prayer, let thy heart be pacified I 
6 My goddess, he addresses to thee a petition, let thy emotions be quieted I 

6 The lofty warrior, Ann, thy beloved husband, may he present my prayer to 
thee I 


7 ....... .The just god— may he present my petition to thee I 

8 Thy lofty [servant]— may he present my prayer to thee I 


* For the reasons assigned before no transliteration of this hymn is offered. One will be 
found in Zimmern's BdbyloniBche Bmspaalmen, p. 61. 
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g 6. ISHTAB OF AGADI. 

Legend of Sargon, who lived cir. 3800 B. C.* * * § 

1 “ iSargon^ tlie mighty king, king of Agade am I. motiier was a princess ; 
my father I did not know. The brother of my father was in possession 
of the mountain. ^At the city Azurpirani which is situated on the Eu- 
phrates, ^my mother, the princess conceived me, in secret she brought 
me forth. ^She placed me in a cage of reeds(?) with bitumen my entrance 
she closed, %he entrusted me to the river which did not overflow me. 
7The river carried me, to Akki, the irrigator, it brought me. ^Akki, the 

irrigator in the goodness{?) took me up. ^Akki, the irrigator as a 

son brought me up. i^Akki, the irrigator as a forester estab- 

lished me. [Over] five foresters Istar established me,” etc. 


9 “ The mighty one of E-babara, may he present my petition to thee 1 

10 Thine eye turn faithfully] unto me,’ may he say to thee I 

11 [‘ Thy face turn faithfully to] me,’ may he say to thee ! 

12 [‘ Let thy heai't be at rest ’], may he say to thee ! 

13 [' Let thy feelings be pacified ’], may he say to thee 

14 [Thy heart like the heart of a bearing mother], may it return to its place ! 

15 [Like the heart of a bearing mother—of a father who begets a child], may it 

return to its' place T’t 
Penitential-psalm to MalJcatii.t 

The other references to Istar of Agade are very few. Accepting Zimmern’s 
identification of Malkatu with Istar we have a few references in iSTabonidus. Cf. 
V B. 65, Col. 35, “ bita da-ra-a a-na ilu Bama§ u ilu Malkati I lu- 

pii-us,” ‘‘An everlasting house to Shamash and Malkatu, my lords, 1 built.” Cf. 
also Col. 11., 1. 12 ; V E. 61. Col. I., 11. 7 and 46; Col. II., 11. 5 and 40, in all of 
which she is classed with Shamash as one of the two supreme deities. The only 
other reference to the Ishtar of Agade I have found is the inscription contained on 
a little clay tablet in the collection of Harvard University. This tablet is about 
1 J inches long and | inches wide and is inscribed on one side only. The inscription 
is as follows : 


* Since this MS, was written the publication of Pt. I. Vol. I, of the Cuneiform Texts of the 
Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, by Professor H. V. Hilprecht, has 
brought to light evidence which tends to vindicate the historical character of some of the state- 
ments contained In this legrend. Cf. op. oit., pp. ie-26. 

t It will be noticed that I have numbered my lines accordinjrto the sense. Many of these are 
represented in the cuneiform by two lines, one in the so-calied Aklcadian and the other repeat- 
ing the same thought in undisputed Assyrian. 

$ I follow Zimmern, Btm.,p. 61, in identifying Malkatu with IStar of Sippar or Agade. Cf. 
also Schrader's article on it, ZA., III., p. 853 sq, 

§ So reiser after Delitzsch. R. has “ ip.” 

*3 
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1 XXV manu-u 

2 sa il% Istar A-ga-di-K 

3 m ilu Bll-apaHd-din 

4 apal m ilu Marduk-imku. 


1 “ Twenty-five manas 

2 of Istar of Agade. 

3 Bil-apal-iddin 

4 son of Marduk-imku.” 


From a glance at the above material, it is evident that little can he said of 
the history of the Istar-worship at Agade, That worship is connected in legend 
with Sargon, whose date is the oldest known date in Babylonian history. The 
only other point at which we can identify the worship is in the reign of Xaboni- 
dus some 3300 years later. If the worship existed at this place at the first-named 
date it is probable that it continned uninterruptedly through all those centuries, 
and for how much longer we have no means of knowing. 

Of the form of the cult at Agade we have no testimony, but it probably dif- 
fered little if at all from the cult of Istar of Babylon. 

One curious mythological statement comes out in the penitential psalm. 
I§tar is represented as the wife of both Shamash and Anu. Either we are to infer 
from this that Anu and Shamash are here different names of the same god, or 
what seems more probable, we have here a trace of the old polyandry, in which 
Istar had her birth, still lingering in this psalm. 

Of the religious ideas connected with this Igtar our material affords little 
information. Both the tone of the address to her in the psalm, and the title Mah 
Tcatu indicate that as early as the so-called Akkadian period, she was regarded as 
a queen, and the tone of penitence and the keen consciousness of estrangement 
from the deity revealed in this hymn as well as in those before quoted, denote 
even at that early date, not only a well organized monarchical society but a very 
sensitive religious feeling. 


?7. I§TAE OF THE SUTL 

In III B. 66 there is a list of the images of the gods in a temple of the Suti, a 
people who lived on the east of Babylonia, which has for us some interest, as it 
contains at least one curious fact about Istar. The list begins in Col. VI. of the 
reverse, 1. 18, and is headed ilu ASsur ilu Istar sa Su-ti. It is as follows : 


20 ilu Istar §almu sa Su-ti. 20 

21 ilu Istar §almi-p? sa Su’ti. 21 

22 ilu I§tar ni-ru sa Su-ti. 22 

23 ilu Istar ni-ip-J^u sa Su-ti. 23 

24 ilu Istar nam-ru sa Su-ti. 24 

25 ilu Istar nisi-jpZ sa Su-ti. 25 

26 ilu Istar ilu zi-f §a Su-ti. 26 


‘Btar, the image, of the Suti.” 

‘ Istar, the images, of the Suti.” 
Istar, the subjugator, of the Suti. 
' Istar, the rising, of the Suti.” 
Istar, the bright, of the Suti. 
Istar, the lions, of the Suti.” 

’ Istar, the zi4 of the Suti.” 
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Of the worship of Istar among this people I have found no other trace, but 
the testimony here presented is interesting. From it we learn that they wor- 
shipped I§tar, and that they represented her by images. She is called, moreover, 
the subjugator, indicating that among them she was, in one of her phases at least, 
a goddess of war, as she was at Kineveh, Arbela, and Erech. The epithets, 
“ the rising,” and “ the bright ” indicate that as among the Babylonians she had 
been identified with some heavenly body, and that astral worship had begun 
among them. The most remarkable fact brought out in this, however, is that 
there was an “Istar, the lions.” This would seem to indicate that among this 
people the lion had some especial connection with I§tar, as we shall have occasion 
to see that the bull, sheep, boar, and dove did in other lands. Had the lion not 
been an animal sacred to iStar, or in some way totemistically connected with her, 
it would be difficult to explain why a people should make a statue of her in such 
form that it could be called the “Btar, the lions.” We must not dwell upon 
this fact here, but shall have occasion to refer to it again in a future section. 

Before passing from the cuneiform material to other sources of information 
about Istar we must note one other fact peculiar to no particular shrine, and that 
is the use of the word iUar in the sense of goddess. In the penitential psalm 
this word is frequently so used in the singular as in ASKT, 115. 14, 123. 10, lY 
E. 10. 6, etc. But the plural is very often used for goddesses. Of. Winckler’s 
Keilschrifttexte Sargon IL, Ho. 53, 1. 6 and Ho. 77, 1. 8, Smith’s Sennacherib, pp. 
140, 143 and 144, Y E. 6. 44, 1 E. 12. 38, etc. This too is a fact to which we must 
return at a later point. 

In taking leave of the cuneiform sources of information, let me remark that 
the statement is frequently made, I think, on the authority of Professor Sayce, 
that there was a class of kadiUi or prostitutes who acted as priestesses in the 
temples of Istar. While this may have been the case, and from the analogy of 
the Astoreth cult in Palestine we should expect it to be so, I have found no trace 
of it in the original sources of information, Strassmaier’s Verzeichniss gives but 
one reference to the word, viz., II E. 32. 2, where it occurs in a list, and that so 
broken as to be unintelligible. 
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g 8. ASHTAET OF PHOENICIA. 

Mentions or Ashtart m Phoenicia. 

{Eevue Archeologique^ JuL 1887, p, 2.) 

p DJiif frrD nj:Dn “jJK i 

pN3 Djnif "]‘7D nnnsj'y jhd 2 

-n ‘7K r pKH n’N pan dik ni < ’d f 3 
pm ’K iqDD }‘?‘iN ’N D pjnn ‘ 7 j<'i nns 4 
-nan ‘7N pf«3 n‘?3 na'D djd ‘7:)‘i pnri 5 

i<n "inn nnnti^y 3 |rj“in ’vn) n « 


Notes. 

pnKi-4. I follow Driver’s suggestion that is a transliteration of the 
Greek e/fJwAov. 

DJD 1. 5, seems to be Aram. fND- This is the plural. 

Is the Hebrew . Cf. Driver’s Notes on the Hebrew Text of 
Samuel, p, xxviii. 


0. 1. No. 3, 13 sq. Schroder, Plidnmsche Spmcke, Tafel I., I 13 sq. 

‘]‘7D p p DJiif njin p DJiif p7t2 ^ 

mntJ'r ojrrD^'' ’on'i oJiif nryJ05J'■^^ 

n:3 p:: dn djiv 'pD “i^^d na n:D'7on p:i“) 

□ty ninty;? *p£yn d* p“)K pvn nnnty;; na n’K 
nrr:i '?' 7 y p tyipD pDty^'? nn pri fraKi DimD 
pv3 Djny pN^® Dm pn m D“nN*o Diy ^j^tyn 

mnty;?'? mi p5f jm d> 


0. i. iS., No. 4, Schroder, op. cii. Tafel II. 

D‘7D‘7]n ntyD ••DD-- 

"|‘7D mntyj/m “i'7D » 
p^ d^iv 
[pm pty n»K DJiif ‘^‘^d 
mnty;^'? P-P-- 


G. 1. S., No. 8, Schroder, op. dL Tafel III., 2. 

pn ba mntyy 'pt±> 
m ^D5y^^^D;? mj tyx 

(Lucian, De Syria Dea, g 4.) 

’'Ew (ie /cat d^/lo i'pdv h <l>omKy /leya^ to 'Su^avtoi y-hv avrol Myovac^ ^Aardprrjg karL 

^AardpTTjv d’ syb doKko 'L^krivdiriv kfipLevai, 


* I read as above, following the Corpus. Schroder transliterates it piyu . 
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§ 8. ASHTAET 0¥ rilOENICIA. 

Mehtiohs of Ashtart in Phoenicia. 

Bevue ArcMologiqm^ JiiL 1887, p. 2, 

1 ‘‘ I, Tabnith, priest of Aslitart, king of the Sidonians, son*^ of Esbrauuazer, 
priest of Ashtart, king of the Sidonians, am lying in this sarcophagus.^ 
Whoever thou art among men who shalt come upon this sarcophagus, do 
not^ open my sepulchral chamber nor trouble me, for there is no image 
of silver nor any image of^ gold, nor any jewels of meshed. Alone I am 
lying in this sarcophagus. Do not open my sepulchral chamber, nor 
trouble me, for that thing is an abomination to Ashtart.” 


0. 1. B., m. 3, 1. 13 sq. 

‘‘Por I am Eshmunazer, king of the Sidonians, son of king Tabnith, king of the 
Sidonians, grandson of king Eshmunazer, king of the Sidonians, and my 
mother is Am-ashtart, the priestess of Ashtart, our lady, the queen, the 
daughter of king Eshmunazer ; behold we built the house of the gods — 
the house of Ashtart in Sidon, the land of the sea, and we caused Ashtart 
to dwell there, glorifying her, and we are they who built a house for 
Eshmun and consecrated the spring Zidlal in the mountain, and we 
caused him to dwell there, glorifying him, and we are they who built 
houses for the gods of the Sidonians in Sidon, the land of the sea, a 
house to Baal of Sidon, and a house to Ashtart, the name of Baal.” 


a 1. B., No. 4. 

“ In the month in the second year of his kingdom, king Bodashtart, king 

of the Sidonians, subdued Sharon, a land to Ashtart.” 


O. I. B., No. 8. 

“ For Malik- Ashtart, the god Hammon which Ebedeshmun vowed on account of 
his son.” 


Lucian, De Byria JDea, ? 4. 

‘‘ There is also in Phoenicia another great temple which the Sidonians have. Ac- 
cording to them it belongs to Astarte, but I think Astarte is a moon 
goddess.” 
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Sanchoniathdnis Fragmenta^ p 30. 

Xp 6 vov dk TrpoUvrog Ovpavbg kv rvyx^vQv^ ^vyarkpa avrov 'ir&pd-evov ’AardpTTjv irk- 
pQV avTTjg adeTyipav 6 i} 0 ^ "Vkag ml AidiVTjg^ 667i.(p rbv Kpdvov aveXeiv vTTOTtkpTTU^ dg ml 

iXbv d Kpdvog mvptdiag yaperdg aSe^<j)dg bvffag sTroi^aaTo * 

Kp6v(p 6b eykvETo dirb 'Aardprrjg d-vyarspeg inra 'Utravideg ^ ^Apripideg, 


Again, p. 34. — ^Aarapry} 6b 5 } peyiurT}^ ml Zsvg Ayjpapovg^ ml ’'A6(ji6og BctcrvAeuf iS-fiwv kpaff- 
iZevov TJ/g x^P^C Kpdvov yvdipi^ * ^ 6b ^Aardpr?! k'lrk'd-j^Ke tbiq. /ce^aA^ ’BaGiT^Eiag Ttap^ 
dar^pov Ke^a^v rahpov, TLepivoarovaa 6b r^v himvpivTiv hpev depoirer^ dcrkpa^ bv 
ml dveXopivtj ev Thpo) ry dylq vijgip d^Lipms, 6b 'Aardpryv (l}oivcKsg ryv ’A^po- 
6iryv iivai Xkyovai. 


(Lucian, De Syria JDea, § 9.) Avt^yv 6b ml eg rbv Al^avov ek ISij^Xov, 66bv ipikpTjg^ Ttvd’d- 
ptvog dvrdd-L apxckiov Ipbv 'A^podtrj^f bppzvai^ rb Kivi^pyg eicraro ’ Kal h6ov rb tpbv^ 
ml dpxcitov 


(Lucian, op, ai,, 2 6 sq.) 6b Kal h pi)p7up pbya Ipbv ^A^podirrjg ^v^Xiyg^ kv rq Kai rd 

bpyta kg ''A6 (>>vlv kyrireXkovffc * k6dr}v 6b Kal rd bpyia' Xkyovai yap 6^ cjv rb bpyov to kg 
''AdQVtv inb rov ctvbg^ kv ry x^PV '^V <^<l>^Tkpy ysvkadai^ Kal pvijprpf rov ndd-eog ri/KTovral re 
kKaarov kreog^ Kal^&pyvkovat^ Kal rd bpyia krrLTeXkovai., Kal acetal peydXa rch'S'ea avd ryv 
Xapyv lararai, kyredv 6b aTrori'ijjuvTai re, Kal diroKXaijacjvTac^ Tcpara pbv Karayi^ovac 
*A66vi6i, bKcog kdvri vkKvl^ perd 6b ry krkpy i/pkpy ^daeiv rk piv pvd'oXoykovat^ Kal kg 
rbv 7]kpa rcipirovatj Kal rag KB^aXdg ^vpkovrai b/cog Aly{t7rri0Cj diro^avSvrog ''Antog. 
ywatKQV 6b dKdaat ovK k^S-kXovac ^vpkecr&aCj rovkfvde ^ypirjv eKreXeovcFt * kv piq -dpkpy 
knl TTpk/aei ryg &pyg taravrac^ ^ 6b dyop^ povvoiac ^kivotai rcapaKkaraCj Kal 6 ptad-bg kg 
rr)v ^A^podiryv '&v(jl 7} yiyvzrat 


{Lucian, op. cit.f § 8 ) — *Kvt 6b Kal hXko ’drc^vpa kv ry X^PV pv^Xcvy irorapbg kK rov Atp&vov 
rov ohpeagf kg riyv dXa kKdtbol * oi)vopa rip norapip *A6o}VLg kKtKkarac 6 6b Tzorapbg kKdarov 
kreog dtpdaaerat^ Kal riyv xp^^^^ oTJkaag^ kuTt'mret kg ri^v -d^aXaffav, Kal (poLviaaet rb ttoA- 
Xbv rov TreZdyeog Kal aypalvst roig ^vpMotg rd rrkv’d'sa ‘ pv&kovraL 6b hri ravryal ryai 
^pkpycri h *A6(Jvig dvd rbv Aipavov rirpdiUKerai, Kal rb dipa kg rb ^6up kpxdpevov dX- 
Xdcaet t 6 t> itotapbVf Kal rip l)6(p r^ ETTtdvvpiTjv 6 l6ol. ravra pbv 61 ttoAAoI Xkyovai, 
kpol 6k rig dv^p pvpXiog^ dXy^ka 6oKkov Xkyeiv, irkpyv drryykero rov ird'&eog airiyv. 
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Sanchonid-tTisnis ImgrTnenta,^ p. 80. 

‘‘ But as timd advanced "while Ouranos was in banishment, he sent his virgin 
daughiter A-starte, witli two others of her sisters, Bhea and Dione to cut 
ofEKironos by treachery, whom Kronos took and married although they 

"were Inis sisters.^’ 

‘‘And. hy A^starte, Kronos had seven daughters called Titanides or Arte- 
inide»«” 

Again p. 34: 

“But Astarte^ tlie greatest and Zeus Bemarous and Adodus, king of the gods 
reigned over the country by consent of Kronos ; and Astarte put upon 
tier head, »s a mark of her sovereignty, a bulPs head ; and traveling 
about the tiabitalole world, she found a star falling through the air which 
she took ui> and consecrated in the holy island of Tyre. And the PhOB- 
niciants say that Aistarte is the same as Aphrodite.” 

Lucian, I>e Sj/r^a Dea, § 9. 

“ But I went a»lso towards Libanua from Byblos a day’s journey, and found that 
there -was bhere an old temple of Aphrodite which Cinyras founded ; and 
I saw the temple and it was old.” 

Lucian, dU, ? 6 sq.. 

“But I alsossLwitt Byblos a great temple of Aphrodite of Byblos, in which also 
the rites to Adonis are performed. I also made enquiry concerning the 
rites ; for they tell the deed which was done to Adonis by a boar in their 
own eountry, an <3. in memory of his suffering they beat their breasts each 
year, sind wail and celebrate these rites, and institute great lamentation 
throughout} the country. But when they have bewailed and lamented, 
first tl3ey perform funeral rites to Adonis as if he were dead, but after- 
ward xipon anotlrer day they say he lives, and they cast (dust) into the 
air and shtave their heads as the Egyptians do when Apis dies. But 
wometii such as dto not wish to he shaven pay the following penalty : On 
a certiain <3ay ttiey stand for prostitution at the proper time ; and the 
market is open to strangers only, and the pay goes as a sacrifice to Aph- 
rodite.” 

Lucian, ojp. J8. 

“ But there is ^so amother marvel in the country of Byblos ; a river from Mount 
LibarLOS empties into the sea. The name of the river is Adonis. But 
the river each year becomes bloody, and having lost its own com- 
plexion, falls into the sea and reddens a large part of the sea, and 
gives the signal for the lamentations to the inhabitants of Byblos. 
They say “that in these days Adonis is wounded on Libanos, and his 


♦ Ed, Orelli. neally extranets from Philo of By"blos, 
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i2,eye 6^ ^6e • '0 ’'Adovig 6 irorafibc, ^ ^eive, did, t&o Aipdvov kpxsrai • 6 db Ai^avog 
Kdpra ^av'd-6yed)g kari • hvepoi div kKiivycri r^ai 7/pip^ai lardpevoi 

TTorapip sirKp^povcTij hmav eg rd pd^iara piT^^r^dea ' ^ db yi) piv alp6dea ri'&Tjai • 
Tovde Tov Trd&Eog bv rb dipa, rb Myovai, ^ dlrlr). d ph pot l3vp2,ioc wadvra 
diTt^ykro • ki db drpSKicdg rdvra bXeye, epdt phv doKki Kdpra 'B-eIt) ical tov dvbpov 7} aw- 
Tvxlf}> 


(Sozomen, Eccl. Hist, II., 5) — 6 h *A<jtdK 0 tc A^podirt^g irepl rbv Ai^avov rb bpog Kal 

"'Aduvtv rbv Ttorapbv hv ''A<l>aKotg de mr* k-KiKkriaw rivd kKpryrTjv ^pipaVy 

(iTtb Trig aKpapeiag tov Aipdvov i^vp di^ataTOv^ mBdirep dari^pj ktg rbv TrapaKaipijjov Trora- 
pbv kdvvev, k7i.eyov db tovto Ti)v *Ovpavtav iivacy ddl r^v Adpodtrriv Ka2,bvVTeg. 


(Zozimus I., 68) — *A<l>aKa pkaov ^'K'kLOVTvdT^.edQ re mi /cai9-’ 5 vabc 'A^podkfig 

'A^aKindog Idpvrai. t6vtov rr2,7)aiov VipvT} rig hcrlv koLKma x^f'PO'^oiijrQ de^apevf}. Kara 
pbv bvv rb lepbv Kal Toiig 'irTiTjaid^ovTag rdizovg irvp km tov dkpog ^aprrddog ^ a^aipag 
^aiverai dUriv^ aw6dm> kv rip rdirtp XP^'^^^^ raKTolg yivopkvuvj bmp Kal pkxpi- tqv Kad-' 
iipdg e(l>aivero xpdviov. 


As the preceding pages indicate, our material is too fragmentary tc . .ole us 
to produce a connected sketch of the worship of AStart in Phoenicia. We have 
evidence of the existence of shrines at Sidon, Tyre, Byblos (Gebal), Aphaca, and 
on the road from Byblos to Lebanon,* but we have not the means of tracing the 
history of the worship at any of these shrines. 

We have, perhaps, the greatest number of facts relating to the Astart of 
Sidon. 

We learn from the inscription of Tabnith that Eshmunazer I. regarded him- 
self as a priest of Astart, as did also his son Tabnith, and that Am-ashtart, Tab* 
nith’s queen, gloried in the title of priestess of Ashtart. We learn also from the 
inscription of Eshmunazer II., as well as from Lucian, that a temple of Ashtart 
existed there. Of the details of her worship at Sidon our material gives us no 
information. We are, however, assured of the high esteem in which Astart was 
held there. 

Bod- Astart speaks of subduing Sharon to Astart, as an Israelitish king would 
speak of subduing it to Yahweh, or an Assyrian king, to Assur. This indicates 
that at Sidon Astart was almost the supreme divinity, and reminds one of the Old 
Testament phrase “Gods of the Sidonians,” of which Ashtoreth so often 
makes one. 

One of the most remarkable facts about Astart at Sidon is that in spite of 
our scanty information concerning her she appears in three different phases. 
First, there is the Astart pure and simple, to whom Bod-ashtart subdues Sharon, 

♦ These last are, perhaps, the same. 
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blood going into the water changes the river, and gives to the stream 
its name. The majority tell this. But a certain man of Bbylos, who 
seemed to me to tell the truth, adduced another cause of the suffer- 
ing. He spoke as follows : ‘ The river Adonis, O stranger, comes through 
Libanos ; but Libanos has a great deal of yellow soil. Therefore, the 
hard winds in these days setting upon the soil bear it into the river*— the 
soil being of an especially red color ; and the soil gives it its bloody tint ; 
and the country is the cause of this suffering, and not the blood as they 
say.’ The Byblite adduced such causes to me, and if he related these 
things to me accurately, the incident of the wind seems to me espe- 
cially supernatural.” 

Sozomen, JS7ccL Hist. II., 5. 

“And that (i. e. the temple) of Aphrodite at Aphaca near Mount Lebanon and 

the river Adonis And at Aphaca it was believed that on a 

certain prayer being uttered by day, a fire like a star descended from the 
top of Lebanon and sunk into the neighboring river. This phenomenon 
they sometimes called Urania and sometimes Aphrodite.” 

Zozimus I,, 58. 

“Aphaca is a place between Heliopolis and Byblos where is situated a temple of 
Aphrodite of Aphaca. ITear this is a certain lake resembling a reservoir 
constructed by hand. ISTear the temple and the neighboring places fire 
like a torch or globe is seen, appearing in the place at stated times, which 
has been seen down to our own times.” 


and to whom Eshmunazer 11. builds a temple. Second, Eshmunazer himself, in 
the very sentence in which he tells us he built a temple to AStart, proceeds to dis- 
tinguish from this Aslitart another which he describes as name of 

Baal.* This AStart shared the temple of Baal, and was undoubtedly regarded as 
his wife. Thus he seems to distinguish between Astart as an independent goddess 
and Ashtart as the wife and companion of Baal. Perhaps it would be too much, 
in the fragmentary condition of our information, to conjecture from this that the 
independent AStart to whom countries were subdued, was a virgin war goddess, 
like I§tar of Arbela, while the Ashtart of the name of Baal was a goddess of fer- 
tility and love, like Btar of Hineveh. The evidence, however, is such as to suggest 
such a possibility. 

* With “AStart, the name of Baal,” cf. Ex. xxm. 20, 21, “Behold X send my messengrer before 

thee. hearhen to his voice for my name is in him.” The Jewish superstition connected 

with the divine name is well Isrnown. In this Exodus passage there seems to he a feeble attempt 
at a hypostasis of Yahweh, by making his name reside in the angel. May not our Phcnnlclan 
expression “name of Baal” be a similar attempt to make AStart a form or a sort of hypostasis 
of Baal? A similar attempt was made in North Africa where Tanith was called “the face of 
Baal” See §13. 
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Third, we have, in the latest of our Phoenician inscriptions quoted at the 
h^sad of this section, a deity called Malik-ashtart. This name would indicate the 
cohipounding of Astart with Molok (or Melek), parallel with the Ashtar-chemosh 
of the Moabite stone, but whether the resulting divinity was considered 
malsculine or feminine, or what conceptions were entertained concerning it 
ow\ material does not reveal. This whole subject of compound divinities is very 
obscure. 

It will be noticed that in a passage above quoted from Lucian, he gives it as 
his opinion that the A§tart of Sidon was a moon-goddess. This may, perhaps, be 
taken to indicate that in Lucian’s time AStart- at Sidon was in some way con- 
nected in the popular mythology with the moon—perhaps identified with it. In 
the conclusion of the same paragraph Lucian tells us how the worship of this 
goddess was transplanted to Cyprus, giving us the old Greek storv of Europa and 
the bull. It not only seems quite probable that some story commuLed with Astart 
gave rise to the story of Europa, and that that story is a recollection of the intro- 
duction of the worship of the goddess into Cyprus, hut that the mention of the 
bull in connection with it is evidence that at Sidon the bull was sacred to Asbtart. 
This last point, however, is a mere suggestion which the evidence will not permit 
us to press. 

One further point we must notice before leaving Sidon. Tabnith warns any- 
one who may come upon his tomb, that to violate it is an abomination to Astart. 
This would indicate that Aslitart was here regarded as the protectress of tombs. 
We shall find a parallel to this in Athtar among the Sabseans. 

All that we know of the worship of Ashtart at Tyre comes from the frag- 
ments of Sanchoniathon, i. e. really from Philo of Byblos. Of his statements 
about the family relations of the goddess, coming to us as they do in a Greek 
dress, the only one which interests us is that she was the daughter of Ouranos. 
This gives us evidently a Semitic thought in a Greek setting. We saw in preced- 
ing sections that iStar was often called “ queen or lady of heaven and earth,” 
and here we have evidently a similar conception twisted to suit Greek ideas. 

Of much greater interest is the statement that Astarte put upon her head 
as a mark of her sovereignty a hull’s head.” This, perhaps, has reference to some 
favorite style of representing the goddess at Tyre. At all events it gives as clear 
evidence that bulls were sacred to Astart at Tyre, and confirms our suspicion that 
such was the case at Sidon. The statement of Philo that she “found a star 
falling through the air which she took up and consecrated in the holy island of 
Tyre,” points to some sort of astral worship in connection with Astart at this 
shrine, but indicates still more clearly that the shrine contained some sort of an 
aerolite, sacred to its divinity, as did the shrine of Artemis at Ephesus, and the 
Kaaba at Mecca. 
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Finally this writer tells us that Astarte and Aphrodite are synonymous, a 
statement which enables us to employ for our purposes considerable material 
from Greek writers. 

Our knowledge of the worship of Ashtart at Byblos comes from Lucian. 
He tells us that people of all nations, even from distant Assyria, worshipped 
there. All that we know of the details of the worship, however, is contained in 
the quotation made above, which tells us chiefly of the rites of Adonis, which, 
from their character, we have no difficulty in identifying with the rites of Tam- 
muz. The wailing at Byblos reminds one of the wailing at Hineveh, only here it 
is described in more detail. His narrative of the way they bewail Adonis, per- 
forming funeral rites as though he were dead, and then pretending afterwards 
that he lives, gives us valuable information about this whole matter to which we 
must return in a future discussion. It is important, too, to notice that the penalty 
on the part of the women who were not willing to sacrifice their hair on the day 
of the resurrection of Tammuz, was that they were compelled to sacrifice their 
chastity. The manner in which this was done reminds one strongly of the Baby- 
lonian custom discussed above in § 5. As Prof. W. R. Smith has pointed out 
{Bel, of the p. 806 sq.), this custom of cutting the hair had its roots in a 

religious feeling, found not only in the Semitic but in other races, that in offiering 
the hair one was ofiering an important part of himself. It is interesting here to 
notice, however, that a woman’s hair and her chastity had about the same value, 
and if she would not offer the one she must the other. This sacrifice of chastity, 
moreover, points here as in Babylonia to the survival of a custom, embedded in 
conservative religious feeling, from a greatly anterior polyandrous age. 

Before closing this sketch of the Ashtart-cult at Byblos we must call atten- 
tion to the peculiarly local character given to the Tammuz myth at this place. 
He is killed by a boar in Lebanon, and his blood flows into and colors their river 
to such an extent that it colors in its turn a part of the sea. The growth of this 
myth here raises a question which we must reserve for our concluding section. 
We only obseiwe now that its existence denotes a thorough naturalization in 
Phcenicia of the Tammuz story, and that at Byblos the boar was sacred to AStart. 
The myth ingeniously attempts to account at one stroke for the custom of bewail- 
ing Tammuz, for the sacredness of the boar to Ashtart, for the reddening of the 
river, and also for its name, as well as for the fact that the wailing for Tammuz 
and the reddening of the river occurred at the same time. 

It would be nearer the truth, probably, to say that the myth attempted to 
account for the days of wailing, the sacredness of the hoar and the redness of the 
river, and that the rest of the custom grew with the story. As already noted, we 
have from Sozomen and Zozimus a slight account of a temple of AStart at Aphaca. 
The main point, however, which the material from these writers makes prominent 
is that at certain seasons and on the utterance of certain prayers fire descended 
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like a star or a torch or a globe and disappeared in the lake. This reminds one of 
the falling star mentioned above which was consecrated at Tyre. This Aphaca 
legend probably originated in the identification of Ashtart with a planet, and then 
with a falling star, only here it was thought that the star fell miraculously at 
certain periods. These periods were probably the festal seasons of the goddess. 

It should be added that the stag or gazelle also appears to have been sacred 
to AStart. On a Phoenician gem in the collection of Mr. Chester, an Englishman, 
the gazelle or antelope is figured along with the star and dove as symbols of 
AStart (W. R. Smith’s Kinship, pp. 194, 196), while Porphyry (De. Abst., II. 66), 
and Pausanias (III. 16. 8), describe a feast at which a stag or gazelle is sacrificed 
to a goddess which turns out to be AStaxt. Of* W. R. Smith’s Bel, of the Sem,, p. 


? 9. ASHTORETH OP PALESTIITE. 

Mentions of Ashtobeth in Palestine.* 

Judges X, 6. 

nin’ Vin 

pn’V dnN nnnty’rn'ni^i^ 

1 Sam. xxxr. 10. 

T ” T *■ V • T*" 

2 Kings xxiii. 13 and Of. 1 Kings xi. 6 and 33. 

n’nt^Drr-nrr*? fp’p niDpri-n^') 

Dp'i’v f rr^i 

Eeut. VII. 13— Of. Dent. xxvm. 4 and 18. 

Joshua XIII. 31. 

Gen. XIV. 6. 

0!4*i|5 13*1 

Jer. vn. 18. 

pw nity'? Dnrpp ni5f<ni D’vr d’45D 

D’otyrr ndbDb ooia niP'r'? 


Only tJiose references are q.noted which add information to our subject. 
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447. This gem, also, would indicate that the dove as well as the gazelle was 
sacred to AStart, and that she was sometimes identified with the planet Yenus as 
well as with the moon.* 

As Prof. Smith points out, the goddess in question was not Greek or she 
would not have been identified with both Athene and Artemis, but is in all 
probability the Phoenician Aitart. 


S 9. ASTOEETH OF PALESTINE. 

Mentions of Astobeth in Palestine. 

‘‘And again the children of Israel did evil in the eyes of Yahwe and served the 
Baalim and the Ashtaroth, the gods of Syria and the gods of Sidon.” 
(Judges X, 6.) 


“And they (the Philistines) put his (Saul’s) armor in the house or Ashtoreth,” 
(1 Sam. XXXI. 10.) 


“And the high places that were before Jerusalem, which were on the right hand 
of the mount of corruption which Solomon, king of Israel, built for Ash- 
toreth the abomination of the Sidonians,” etc. (1 Kings xxrii. IS.) 


“ The lambs of thy flock.” (Deut. vii. IS.) It will be noted that 
means lambs. 


“And Ashtaroth and Edrei, cities of Og.” (Josh. xiii. 81.) Ashtaroth is here 
the name of a city. 


“And smote Bephaim in Ashteroth-kamaim ” (Ashtaroth of honis). (Gen. xi v. 5.) 


Of. Jer. XLiy. 17 and 18. 


* (Pausanias III. 16.) 

Kai TOC dia/j^efcivijicev Itl ml vifv Tf^Zmovro dvo/m JavpiK^ Ciore ap^mpr^rovai fiiv 
'KaTT'irddoKeg ml ol rbv 'Ei)^eivov bimvvrec rb hyaXfia elvcu 'ftapb. atpiacv* afiipLafSr^ovct 6^ mX 
A.v6qv olg kartv *ApTipi6og lepbv ^AvaircSog, Ad^Tjvaioc^ Sb &pa Trap6^d7j yev6}ievov Xd^vpov 

* rb yap e/c ^pavpavog kmpcia^ij re Sovera, ml {tcrepov Se2.£{)Kov dbvro^ Mpcoc AaobcKici; 
sf* bxovau 
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Eze. VIII. 14. 

risrin-ni;? ni^P 


Herodotus I. 105. ol 6h kirkre avax^ypiovreg oTriau lyivovro rfjg 'ZvpiTjg kv ^AffKdTiavc 'iro^etf 
TQV wMvqv '2Kvd-iuv frape^eX'&dvTGP daiviav oXfyoi riveg avrov vTroTiei^MvTeg kchT^rjcav 
TfjQ ovpavirjg ’A^potfirjyg rd lep6v. eari tovto to lepdVj d)g ky(i) irvv'd'avdpevog hpiamf 
rcdvTQV apXQ’t^Tarov Up^v haa raiyrrjg Tjjg iSsov * Kai yap rd ev KiTrpcp lepbv kvrsv'&ev 
eyeverOy dyg avrol Kvirpm ^.iyovaif koI rd hv ’K.v’d'ijpoiai ^oivLKig elac ol Idpvadpsvoi !« 
rahrrjg r^g 'Svpir^g kdvreg • Tolac 6k tqv 'LkvMqv ank^aaaL rb lepbv rb ev ’AcTKaTicovt Kal 
TOtat ToOro)v diet eKydvotat evkaKTjtpe 6 •&ebg '&ilPieav vovaov* diare dpa 'k.tyovai re bi 
^Ki)'&aL bid Tovrb a^eag voaeiVj Kal bpdv irap^ bovTolai rovg dTriKVopivovg kg t?)v HKv&iKdv 
xdyprjv dg brnKbarac, rbvg Ka^ikovcrt ^Evdpeag bi XK'O'&at. 


It will be noticed that in the above quotations a very few have been selected. 
There are not many individual quotations one could make which in themselves 
would add information. Some of the other references will be noticed presently. 

In the quotations made it will be seen that there is a trace of the worship of 
Ashtoreth in Israel in the time of the Judges.* True the word is used in the 
plural and might be translated goddesses, but their origin is referred to Sidon, 
and it is diflicult to escape the conviction that it was the worship of Baal and 
Ashtart, which they practiced, and which we have already studied in its Phceni- 
cian home. But the definite statement is made of Solomon, that he built before 
Jerusalem a shrine to Ashtoreth, the abomination of the Sidonians. This is 
definite evidence of the existence of the worship of the Sidonian goddess in 
Palestine at least 500 years earlier than the date of any evidence now extant 
concerning her worship at her home. This makes us realize how scanty the 
information, furnished by our Phoenician sources about a worship which extended 
through centuries, is. Our Hebrew sources are, however, exceedingly reticent. 
While they refer several times to Ashtoreth it is in general terms of disapproba- 
tion without specifying particulars. In the mouths of Israel’s prophets and 
prophetic historians, moreover, to whom the rigid morality of the Yahweh cult 
was a first postulate of religion, such terms as the abomination of the Sido- 
nians” undoubtedly imply that in Palestine some practice was fostered by the 
worship of this goddess as disgusting as those we have noticed at Byblos and 
Babylon. 

Several passages in the Old Testament class the worship of Ashtoreth with 
the worship of Baal ; e. g. Jud. n. 13, x. 6 and 1 Sam. vii. 4. Prom these it 


* It should he noted, too, that Judg-es x. 6, Is from the hand of a late writer. Bor our pur- 
poses, however, the date of the composition is unimportant. 
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“ The children gather wood, and the fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead 
the dough, to make cakes to the queen of heaven.” (Jer. vii. 18, cf, xuir. 
17, 18.)* 


“ Behold there sat women bewailing Tammuz.” (Eze. viix. 14).t 


“ On their return, however, they came to Ascalon, a city of Syria, and when most 
of them had marched through without doing any injury, some few who 
were left behind pillaged the temple of Celestial Aphrodite. This temple 
as I find by inquiry is the most ancient of all the temples dedicated to this 
goddess ; for that in Cyprus was built after this as the Cyprians them- 
selves confess ; and that in Oy thera was erected by Phoenicians who came 
from the same part of Syria. However, the goddess indicted on the 
Scythians, who robbed her temple at Ascalon, and upon their descend- 
ants forever, a female disease ; so that the Scythians confess that they 
are afflicted with it on this account, and those who visit Scythia may see 
in what a state they are whom the Scythians call Enarees.” 


would seem that Baal and Ashtoreth were often worshipped together in Palestine 
as they were in the temple at Sidon where Ashtart was the This 

would partially account for the scanty information about the Ashtoreth cult in 
Palestine as it would be then shrouded under the worship of Baal. It would 
seem from 2 Kgs. xxiii. 5-7, that male prostitutes were connected with the 
worship of Baal at Jerusulem, and from 1 Kgs. xyi. 31 and 32, in connection 
with the reading of the LXX. in 1 Kgs. xxii. 38, it would also seem that at 
Samaria there were female prostitutes connected with the borrowed Phoenician 
cult as it existed there. If as we have supposed the Ashtoreth and Baal cults 
were joined these facts would be very natural in both cases, Baal being also as 
Prof. W. B. Smith has shown (BeZ. o/^em., p. 99), a god of fertility. The exist- 
ence of such phases in these popular cults would also afford a natural explanation 
for the legislation against prostitutes in Deut. xxiii. 17 and 18, J and may, I 
think, on the evidence presented be assumed as a fact. 

Jeremiah, moreover, gives us a reference, in the passage quoted, which points 
to a different phase. This title queen of heaven” by which he designates a 

♦ On the identifloation of the “queen of heaven “ with Ashteroth, cf. Stade, 2?.A.Tr., 1886, 
SchrCder, Sitimngabericlite of the Berlin Academy, 1886, and X.A., 1888, also an article of my own* 
Jourruxl of Biblical lAteraturCf Vol. X., p. 74. 

t Dr, Max Ohnefalsch-Kichter in his Kyproa, a work published since this MS. was written, p. 
187 ff. (cf. Plates liXX. xo. and cxv.) has shown, from archaeological objects found in Cyprus, 
great probability that “Holding the branch to the nQSe“ in Eze. viii. 17 was a custom of 
Ashtoreth-Tammuz worship. 

t Clement, of Alexandria, renders fornicator, InairucUir, Book III. Ch. HI. 
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goddess, we have found in preceding sections used of Ishtar, we have tracked it 
to Tyre, and have found it also at Ascalon. There can be little doubt that 
Ashtoreth is intended. If so we are given a glimpse of Ashtoreth ritual in 
Jeremiah’s time. How the cakes were used which he describes we do not know, 
but may surmise that it was in a joyous feast to the goddess. 

In this connection, remembering what we have learned about the connection 
of the boar with AStart at Byblos, and anticipating what we shall learn about 
it in Cyprus, we may, perhaps, find a trace of Ashtoreth worship in what Isaiah 
says about those ‘ who eat swine’s flesh ’ in Isa. nxv. 4, and those ‘ who offer 
swine’s blood’ in Isa. lxvi. 3. 

Ezekiel again gives us evidence, in the quotation made above, that the 
Tammuz wailing was known to, and we may infer, practiced by the Jews. He 
leaves us for details of it, however, to what we have learned elsewhere. 

Ashtoreth seems to have been worshipped at many other places in Palestine 
besides Jerusalem, though fortunately her worship did not take permanent root 
in many places, and those in which it did were in the main outside of Hebrew 
territory. The temple of the celestial Aphrodite which Herodotus mentions at 
Ascalon, is the one of these about which we know most, though we only know of 
this that it existed, that it was very old, and that it is possibly the temple in 
which Saul’s armor was hung after the fateful battle of Gilboa. The occurrence 
of Ashtaroth and Ashteroth-karnaim as the names of towns on the east of the 
Jordan indicate that there was a seat of the Ashtoreth-cult there. The latter 
town, moreover, indicates by its name, that some homed creature, as the bull or 
cow or ram, was there sacred to Ashtoreth. When, moreover, we find in the 
Deuteronomy passages noted above, used for lambs, it becomes clear 

that if not among the Hebrews, at least among their Canaanitish predecessors, 
from whom they borrowed their language, the sheep was an animal sacred to 
Ashtoreth. 

We must here digress a little to discuss the Ashera. This lies partly outside 
of our subject, but AsMoreth and Asliera are so persistently classed together in 
Bible dictionaries and by scholars, that we cannot pass the Ashera over, without 
seeming to ignore a part of our task. 

1. There is some evidence of the existence in ancient Syria of a goddess 
Ashera. In the tablets discovered at El-Amarna as published by Winckler and 
Abel in the publication of the “Konigliche Museen zu Beilin,” there is found 
a name Arad-a-§i~ir-ta or arad-a-Si-ir-ti, which is equal to Ebed~ashera. I have 
noticed the occurrence of this name some twenty-five times, always in the 
letters of a certain Bib-Adda governor, of the Syrian town of Gubla (Gebal, i. e. 
Byblos), to his royal master the king of Egypt. The name is clearly theophorous, 
but that all doubt may be removed it occurs once (Winckler, op. cii., Ho. 73, 1. 8), 
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written m Arad ilu A-§i-ir-ti, giving conclusive proof that the second element of 
the name is a goddess. These letters are Syrian and date from or before the 
dfteenth century B. 0. Moreover in a tablet of this series acquired by the Boulaq 
Museum (see Sayce’s transliteration, P.jS.B.A., Vol. XI, p. 405), this man is 
called a Canaanite. These facts point clearly to the existence of Ashera as a 
goddess in Syria in very early times. So far, however, from dividing the honors 
of Syrian worship with Ashtoreth (see Sayce, Contemp, Eev., 1883), there is but 
two possible traces of Ashera as a goddess in the Old Testament. These are in 
Jud. III. 7, where ‘‘they served the Baalim and Asheroth,” and 1 Kgs. xv, 13, 
where the queen mother “ had made an abominable image for Ashera,’’ not for an 
Ashera, (Heb. This seems to indicate that here Ashera was a goddess. 

If so, the tone in which she is spoken of indicates that in nature she was kindred 
to Ashtoreth. The question also arises how to account for the almost total 
disappearance of the worship of this goddess in later times if it existed in Syria in 
pre-Israelitisli days. We do not, however, know much of its existence in pre- 
Israelitish days, and if it did then exist extensively it is possible that in later 
times the more popular and perhaps somewhat kindred worsip of Ashtoreth 
supplanted or absorbed it. Be this as it may Ashera became in the Old Testa- 
ment the name in most cases of something else than a goddess. 

2. This something was a sort of pole which may, perhaps, be compared in 
form to a may pole. This we gather from the following evidence. (1) It was 
made of wood, see Ex. xxxiv. 13 ; Beut. vii. 6 ; xvi. 21 ; 2 Kgs. xxm. 15 ; Jud. 
VI. 26, etc. (2) It was planted (^tDJ)j Beut. xvi. 21. This word is used 
not only for planting a tree, but also for fixing a nail, driving a tent pin, and then 
for pitching a tent. That it was used in connection with the Ashera in this 
latter sense is shown by Mic. t. 14 (Ileb. 13) where the prophet represents 
Yahweh as saying “ I will pluck up (tj/jljj) thy Asherim.” (3) That these were 
mere poles and not goddesses or images of goddesses is shown by their plural, 
which occurs in the masculine form sixteen times and in the feminine only three 
times. (4) These wooden stumps or poles were often carved, see 2 Kgs. xxi. 7, and 
are often connected with idols and graven images. Cf . Isa. xxvii. 9 ; 2 Chron. 
XXIV- 18 ; xxxiii. 19 ; xxxiv. 4 and 7 ; Isa. xvii. - 8. It was probably these 
Asherim covered in an obscene fashion which Herodotus says he saw in Syria ; see 
Her. II. 106. 

3. The Ashera in this latter sense seems to have been especially connected 
with the worship of Baal, since in the Old Testament constantly mentions it 
along with that god. Cf. 2 Kgs. xvn. 16 ; xxi. 3 ; Jud. vi. 26 ; 1 Kgs. xvi. 32, 83 ; 
xviii. 19 ; Jud. VI. 28 ; ill. 7, and 2 Chron. xxxiii. 3. In 1 Kgs. xviii. 19, there 
is a passage which greatly confirms our inference of a connection between Baal 


*4 
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and the Ashera, though it is often wrongly quoted to show that Ashera was here 
a goddess. I refer to the passage which says “the prophets of Baal were four 
hundred and fifty, and the prophets of the Ashera four hundred.” A glance at 
the context shows that the prophets of the Ashera are here a synonym for the 
prophets of Baal, for in the remainder of the narrative the prophets of the Ash- 
era are not mentioned and those of Baal only appear. Verses 22, 26, and 40 
indicate that it was the prophets of Baal only whom Elijah was opposing, and 
that they were 450 and not 860 in number. The connection between Baal and 
the Ashera is also established by Punic votive inscriptions, in which Asherim are 
consecrated to Baal. Cf. Schroder, Phonimche Sprache, Tafel XV. 3 and XVI. 8. 

If then the Ashera and Baal were associated, and Baal and Ashtoreth were 
also associated, it would follow that these wooden poles would be found about 
the altar of Ashtoreth also. This seems really to have been the case, and it is 
possible that the obscene carvings on the Ashera arose from its connection with 
her worship. This is by no means certain, however, as the worship of Baal, evi- 
dently equally impure, would be sufficient to account for these carvings. 

Indeed it would seem from Deut. xvi. 21, that it had been the custom to 
dlant Asherim beside the altar of any god, even beside the altars of Yahweh. We 


g 10. ASHTABT OE CYPEIJS. 

Mentioks oe Ashtabt m Gybbus. 

{(7. 1. 8 ., No. 86)*— Trace A. 400-350 B. 0. 

DjriK m* n‘ 7 Dn] i 
DJm fi'i’ 2 

II J<£3p 3 

I m 

Nflp n- • nnntrr m n’N p m DJn"? 4 

- ■ • -s ■ • • -bn * 7 ^ 0:5*113'? 5 

• p ? ntrip no‘?o‘? djosj' tri<- •■•□••• ■'? e 

II Kfip n onr:'? ^ 
/‘ipnonor'? 8 

no'?D‘? n‘7n • • • • n»K on* m n djj'k'? 9 

••■■I NSp Dons m 10 

III }< 3 p HI oir:'? 11 
11 Ksp noK‘?o ‘?r D'?ri 3 12 

• ■ • -OD m- • • -K ‘ 7 r£) ti'x * osi^nn'? 13 
p ■ . • in Ip r D’O o'? - ■ D'lSD on foti'j^nor'? 14 

* As. 0.r.S. No. 11 adds nothing to our knowledge, I do not quote it. 
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may not oiidy feel sure then that they were planted by the altars of Ashtoreth, 
but by the altars of all deities in Canaan. 

The origin and development of this pole Ashera may be sketched in the main 
as follows. Prof. W. R. Smith has shown {Bel of 8em>^ pp. 92-105) that all 
Canaanite Baalim were originally associated with naturally fertile spots and were 
worshipped as the givers of vegetable increase. Hence the tree becomes the gen- 
eral emblem for deity. When altars were built where trees did not grow a pole 
or poles were planted to represent the trees, and gradually it came about that the 
poles were considered necessary whether the trees were there or not. (Cf. 1 Kgs. 
XVI. 23.) 

While this custom spread so that the pole was planted beside any altar, even 
those of Yahweh at times, it would seem from the Old Testament references 
given above never to have lost its peculiar association with Baal. There seems 
to be no ground for the theory of Movers revived by Mr. Collins in P./S.JB.A., Vol. 
XI. that the Ashera was connected with phallus worship.* 


i 10. ASHTART OF CYPRUS. 

Mentions of Ashtart in Cyprus. 

O. I. S., No. 86, 400-350 B. C. 

1 “ The sum for the month Etanim 

2 at the new moon of the month Etanim, 

3 to the gods of the new moon 2 

4 

4 to the builders who built the house of Ashtart 

5 for the curtains and the men at the door 20 

6 for — who are set for sacred servicef on this day 

7 for two slaves two 

8 for two slaughterers . 

9 for two men(?) who for the service 

10 with curtains 

11 for three slaves three 

12 for the barbers who work for the service 2. . . . 

13 for the workmen who make (stone) columns for the temple of Mik 

14 for Abdeshumn, chief of the scribes 

on this day three . 


* Since the above was written, Dr. Max Ohnefalsch-Blchter’s Kypros has appeared, in which 
it is clearly shown from objects found in Cyprus that Ashera was both a goddess and a pole or 
or collection of poles as we have supposed. Cf. op. ctt. pp. 144 fC. 
t riD^D seems to be for as the Corpus suggests. 
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(Tacitus, Eist. II., 2 and 3.)— Atque ilium cupido incessit adeundi visendique 
templum Paphiae Veneris inclytum per indigenas advenasque. Haud 
fuerit longum, initia, religionis, templi situm, formam deae, neque enim 
alibi sic habetur, paucis differere. 3. Conditorem templi regem Aerian 
vetus memoria, quidam, ipsius deae nomen id. Pama recentior tradit, a 
Oinyra sacratum templum, deam ipsam, conceptam mari, hue oppulsam. 
Sed scientiam, artemque haruspicum accitam; et Celicem Thamiram 
intulisse ; atque ita pactum, ut familiae utriusque poster! caerimoniis 
praesiderent. Mox, ne lionore nullo regium genus peregrinam stirpem 
antecelleret, ipsa, quam intulerant, scientia hospites cessere; tantum 
Cinyrades sacerdos consulitur. Hostiae, ut quisque vovit, sed mares 
delignntur. Certissima fides liaedorum fibris. Sanguinem arae offun- 
dere vetitum, precibus et igne puro altaria adolentur, nec ullis imbribus, 
quamquam in aperto, madeficunt. Simulacrum deae non eiligie humana 
coutinuus orbis latiore initio tenuem in ambitum, metae modo, exsur- 
gens, et ratio in obscuro. 


(Joannes Lydus, De Mensibus IV. 45), 6tli Cent. A. D. 

’Ev 6k rf] KvTrpCf) npdparov KwU<p km'Kaafihov ovveOvov ry A^podiry (6 rpdirog ryg ieparsiag kv 
ry Kv7rp(j) airo ryg Hoplv&ov rcapfj7[>d-k Trore). hra 6k koX avag ayplovg k'&mv avry 6id 
Tyv Kara A66vi6og hrcL^ovl^Vy ry irpb reaadpuv 'Nqvqv yyow ry devrkpq. ^/pkpg, rov 
ArrptAiov. 


(Ibid» IV. 44). 61 6k rav Tvotyrav rkaaapag 7rapa6c66a(ji • piav filv Ohpavov ml 

'Hfikpag rex'O'etaav • erkpav 6k ^A^pov^ ifjg ml ^Mppov hkx'^v * Tpiryv Acbg 

ml AiAvyg, yg ^'Apeog rex^W^'^ ^aatv ^Avripara ' rerdpryv ryg ^vp'iag ml Ki)7rpoVj 
T^v ’keyojj.ivyv ^Aardpryv. 


* Supplied from 1. 10 face B which is identical with this lino. 
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15 for the prostitutes* and for the strangers 

16 who on this day. .. 

17 


Tacitus, Hist. II. 2, 3. — “At Cyprus curiosity led him to visit the temple 
of the Paphiaii Venus, famous among the inhabitants and among stran- 
gers. It will, perhaps, not he tedious to describe the origin of its wor- 
ship, the situation of the temple, and the form of the goddess, differing 
as it does considerably from what is seen in any other place. 

The founder of this temple according to ancient tradition, was King 
Aerias, a name which some hold to be that of the goddess herself. Ac- 
cording to a more recent opinion, the temple was dedicated by Cinyras, 
on the spot where the goddess herself, born from the sea, was wafted 
ashore; the knowledge and practice of divination were imported by 
Tiiamyras, the Cilician, and it was agreed (by him and Cinyras) that the 
descendants of both should perform the priestly function. In course of 
time in order that the royal house might surpass the foreigners in author- 
ity, the race of Thamyras resigned the mysteries which they had 
imported, and the house of Cinyras only is consulted as the priesthood. 
For victims, wliatever one chooses, is allowed, provided males are 
selected. The fibres of kids are considered the most sure (prognostics). 
To shed blood at the altar is forbidden. Prayers and pure fire are the 
only offerings, and tliough in the open air the altar is never wet with 
rain. The statue of the goddess bears no resemblance to the human 
form : it is round throughout, broad at the base, rising into a small 
circle, like a goal. The reason for this is unknown.” 


Johannes Lydus, Be Mensihm IV. 45. 

“ But in Cyprus they used to sacrifice to Aphrodite a sheep covered witli a fleece. 
(The form of this sacrifice in Cyprus came form('r]y from Corintli)* Put 
they afterward used to sacrifice also wild boars io her on account of their 
attack on Adonis. They did it on the fourth day before the Xones, i, e, 
on the 2nd of April.” 

J5id., 44. 

“ Otlier poets claim that there are four (Aphrodites) : one born from heaven and 
day ; a second sprung from the sea foam, from whom and Mercury Cupid 
was born ; a tldrd from Zeus and Dione, from whom and Mars they say 
Anteros was born ; a fourth from Syria and Cyprus, which is called 
Astarte.” 


* Lit. dogs, but for this translation cf. Dent, acxni, 18 and 19, and supra, § 9. 
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We have from Cyprus some very interesting material. Tragmentary as the 
inscription from Kiti is, it gives us much more definite information about the 
details of the Ashtart-cult than we have from any other source. It gives us a 
list of the provisions for the temple service of Ashtart for the month Etanim, 
which is defined in 1 Kings vm. 2, as the seventh month, i. e. Oct.-Hov. Besides 
an apparent provision for sacrifices to the gods of the new moon, there is provision 
also for those who are set for sacred service, for five slaves, two slaughterers, for 
two men set for some Unknown service, for the door-keepers, for builders, for 
workers in stone, for barbers, for the chief of the scribes, for strangers and for 
prostitutes. This last might be translated dogs, the original being but in 

consideration of Dent, xxiii. 18 and 19, and of the fact that all the other provision 
is made for persons, not for animals, the rendering given seems more probable.* 
Whichever of the two renderings we adopt the fact remains that here we have 
evidence that the dog was sacred to Ashtart, for men would never have called 
themselves ‘‘the dogs ’’ had they not considered the name in consequence of its 
sacredness a title of honor. The same seems to have been true in Palestine, as 
the Deuteronomy passage referred to above seems to indicate. This inscription, 
then, gives us a glimpse into the life of an old Cyprian temple, with its priests, 
door-keepers, barbers, scribes, builders and attendants, and enables us to picture 
somewhat vividly in imagination the temple’s interior life. Perhaps the strangest 
thing connected with it all is the provision in the list for male prostitutes. These 
seem to indicate a change in the conceptions of the service of the old mother 
goddess with whom we have become acquainted in preceding sections, towards a 
masculine deity such as we shall find in South Arabia. We must not, however, 
press this point as it is quite possible that these male creatures were but com- 
panions of similar female creatures, the record of whom our fragmentary inscrip- 
tion has not preserved, and that the masculine characters crept in from the 
influence of Baal worship. 

The provision made for the gods of the new moon would suggest that at 
Cyprus Ashtart was associated with that luminary. 

The passage quoted from Tacitus gives us evidence of the antiquity of the 
worship of Ashtart at Paphos, in that the image of the goddess which seemed to 
him so curious is undoubtedly nothing but a ma§§eba^ such as it is said Jacob 
erected at Bethel. This as we know is one of the primitive forms of representing 


2 11. ASHTART OP MALTA. 

a. I. iS., Ho, 132. 

n’K ‘7')j i 

[t2^ip]D n’Ki ‘:>rdd“iv m 2 

♦ S(*o siipi'ci, § n, Tor Ck-moiit of Alojcaadrln’s rcnOcn'nff. 
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the deity and was very common in Semitic lands, (See W. E., Smith’s liel of Smu,, 
pp, 186-188). It is certainly interesting to find it in Cyprus. 

According to Tacitus no blood was shed at the altar of Ashtart in Paphos, 
If this could be said of the altar at Kiti also, it would follow that the slaughterers 
mentioned in the list of temple servants did not prepare sacrifices for the altar, 
but meat for the table. However that may be the victims at Paphos seem to 
have been used for purposes of divination and not for sacrifice. The use of kids 
especially in this divination may perhaps be taken to indicate a sacredness of the 
kid to Ashtart, though it may have been due to quite different causes. The 
restriction of victims to the male sex is quite parallel to the Old Testament ritual. 

From Johannes Lydus we learn that they sacrificed both a sheep and swine 
to Ashtart in Cyprus ; where, he does not say, but this would indicate that what 
Tacitus says about not shedding blood on the altar at Paphos is not applicable to 
the whole island. As he tells us that they sacrificed wild boars on the second of 
April, it is probable from the order of his statements that the sacrifice of the 
sheep occurred on the first of that month. Here we have a definite ritual with 
feast days succeeding each other and special sacrifices for each day. The selection 
of the sheep and boar as sacrificial animals, would indicate that these animals 
were regarded as sacred to Ashtart. The statement of Lydus that this sacrifice 
came from Corinth is valuable only as showing the existence of a similar worship 
there. It does not account for the origin of the worship in Cyprus more satis- 
factorily than he accounts for the etymology of the name Astarte when he gravely 
derives it from In point of fact both the Corinth and the Cyprus worship 

were derived from Phcenicia.* 


? 11, ASHTART OF MALTA. 

1 “ The people of Gul made and renewed three (sanctuaries). 

2 the sanctuary of the house of Sadam-baal, and the sanctuary 

3 the sanctuary of the house of Ashtart, and the sanctuary 


This inscription is the only evidence I have found bearing on the worship of 
Ashtart in Malta. It alone is, however, sufficient to assure us of the existence 
of a Phcenician colony there, who carried with them the worship of the great 
Semitic goddess. Though there is nothing here to add to our information con- 
cerning the nature of this goddess, to find that she had a temple in Malta is 
certainly a tribute to her popularity with the Semites wherever their dwelling 
might be. 


* Dr. Max Ohnefalsch-Richter In his Kypros, pp. 118426, has shown from the art remains of 
Cyprus and the survival of ancient customs there, that Taramuz worship accompanied the wor- 
ship of Ashtart in this island. On general principles this might a priori have been regarded as 
certain. Evidences of this worship have not, so far as I know, boon found in the extant literary 
remains of antiquity. 
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? 12. ASHTAET OF EEYX. 

O.A^.Ko. 185. 

D’rr “Tiii tT\mv^ nyt> i 


C. i. S., No. 140. 

nij r ntj'im n:iro ‘jiK i 


Aelian. De JSfatura Animalium^ IV., 2. 8d Cent. A, D. 

’Ev ""BpVKL r^g ^cKaMag iopT^ eariv, Ka?U)vfftv ’Avay^yia ^MpvKivoi re avwt pivroc ml baob hv ry 
Ttday * ^ 6^ atria rov ryg iopryg bvdparog • ^A^podiryv ?(^yov<Jtv hrev^ev hg 
Atj3vyv arcaipaiv kv raiude ratg i]fikpatg. 6h^6.l^ovat 6h apa ravra rdvry £mi9-ej; re/c 
patpdpevoi ' nspiarepcbv TcXyd-Sg kortv hravd^a irdpir^eiarov * ovkovv at pth bvx bpavrat, 
%kyovaL 6h ^’EtgvKivoL i9‘e^r dopvcpopSvaag aTvePi'd'eiv * a^iip/iara yap ^Atjipodiryg Trepicr- 
repdg hmt ^6ovai re ml TrsTnareijKaat itavreg dv’&pQirot • 6le?i-&ov(jo)v de ^ftepav ewba^ 
piav pev diaiTpswy Ti)v ibpav ye rov weMyovg rov Kopi^ovrog m rfjg Atpijyg bpda'd'ai hu-' 
irerophrjVy bvx diav mrh rag ayeTiaiag rceT^tddag rag %ohvag hvaty Tcvp^vpdv 6kf &CKep 
6w rT’/v "A^podiryv 6 T^i'of ^/plv ’AvaKpiu>v Trop^vpiyv irov Myuv • ml XP'^^9 
htKaapkvT! ^avkiy av^ ml rovro ye mrd. rr/v 'Opypov o^eon dvr^^ yv eKltvog avapkXiret 
Xpvayv • eireret 6h avry tqv ^epcarepav rd rdv TiotiraVy ml ioprr^ irdXiv ^"EpvKivotg 
rd Karaydyta^ ek rov kpyov ml rovro rd bvopa. 


These Phoenician inscriptions testify to the existence of a Semitic Ashtart 
cult at Eryx. Prom classical writers we have long been familiar with the exist- 
ence of a Venus cult at that place, but we have here evidence that if it was not 
originally of Phoenician origin, as seems quite probable, it certainly contained a 
Phoenician element. 

Peyond the fact that an altar of bronze was dedicated to Ashtart at Eryx, 
and the fact that she had a temple there, to which some fragmentary lines not 
quoted here give testimony, we gain no knowledge of the cult from Phoenician 
sources. Aelian, however, in the passage quoted above gives three important 


TANITH OP CAETHAGE. 


a i. /S'., Ko. 2G3. 


Cf. nlso a 7. .S , Nos. 202, 205, 210, etc., etc. 


-‘7') '■7y'2 1£) mrb nTb i 
m:!] prr 2 

mntj'r ^ 
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? 8. ASHTAET OE EEYX. 
“ To the lady, Ashtart of Eryx ” 


“ To Ashtart of Eryx, this altar of bronze which vowed*” 


“ In Eryx in Sicily there is a feast which the Erycinians themselves and all who 
live in Sicily call Anagogia. The cause of the name of this feast is, they 
say, that at that time Aphrodite departs into Libya* They truly think 
this, inferring it from the fact that there is usually a very great multi- 
tude of doves there, but then they are not seen. The Erycinians say that 
as attendants of the goddess, they have gone away, for all men have 
believed and declared that doves are the delight of Aphrodite* But when 
nine days have passed, they see one preeminent in form flying from the 
sea which comes from Libya, and it is not such as other gregarious 
pigeons, but purple, just as Teian Anacreon sings to us that Aphrodite 
is, for somewhere he calls her purple ; but she would also seem to be 
like gold, and this, according to Homer, is the goddess herself, whom he 
sings of as golden. But the clouds of other doves follow her, and the 
Erycinians have a feast again, which is called Katagogia from this fact.” 


facts. 1. That there were two feasts to Ashtart at Eryx. 2. That these were 
nine days apart, and 3. That they were connected with the flight of doves which 
were very numerous there, and were sacred to this goddess. This last fact, espe- 
cially, is of interest to us, and we shall return to it in our concluding section. 

It would be interesting, if time allowed, to trace this Eryx cult to Borne 
where it was introduced about tbe close of the second Punic war (cf. Smith’s 
Classical Diet, under Eryx), as it would have been interesting to trace out tbe 
Phoenician influence at Corinth, mentioned at the close of section 10. It was 
originally intended to include in this study the influence of the Ishtar-cult on 
Greece and Borne, hut the work has already so far outgrown its original plan, that 
we must content ourselves with an attempt to trace it among Semitic peoples.* 


TAHITH OF CABTHAGE. 

“ To the lady Tanith, the face of Baal and to ^the lord Baal-khammon, which 
^Amashtart vowed who is among the people who are ^men of Ashtart.” 

* Dr. Blchter in his KyproB^ p. ^4, tells us that while doves were offered in sacriflee to other 
deities, they were kept in cotes within the sacred precincts of Ashtarte alone. 
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0. i. S., ifo. 195. "“l"? 1 

pK*?*) |£i rilin'? 2 
pn b^'2^ 3 

Of. also 0 . 1 . S., No. 380. 4 

St. Augustine’s De Givitate Dei, 11. 4. 

“ Yeniebamus etiam nos aliquando adolescentes ad spectacula ludibriaque sacri- 
legiorum; spectabamus arreptitios, audiebamus sympboniacos ; ludis 
tuTpissitnis, quid diis deabusque exhibebantur, oblectabamur, Coelesti 
virgine, et Berecyntbiae matri omnium : ante eujus lecticam die solemn! 
lavationis ejiis, talia per publicum cantitabantur a nequissimis scenicis, 
qualia, non dico matrem deorum, sed matrem qualicumque senatorum 
vel quorumlibet bonestorum viroriim, imo vero qualia nec matrem 
ipsorum scenicorum deceret audire. Habet enim quiddam erga parentes 
bumana verecuiidia, quod nec ipsa nequitia possit auferre. Illam proinde 
turpitudinem obscenorum dictorum atque factor um, scenicos ipsos domi 
suae proludendi causa coram matribus suis agere puderet, quam per 
publicam agebant, coram debm matre, spectante et audiente utriusque 
sexus frequentissima multitudine. Quae si illecta curiositate adesse 
potuit circmnf usa, saltern offensa castitate debuit abire confusa. 

Before considering tbe character of Tanitb and her worship, a word is neces- 
sary in justification of her introduction here at alb In the first place then let us 
notice, she is called the ‘?ra|i3 * (face of Baal) as Asbtart at Sidon was called 
This appellation occurs scores of times in the inscriptions from Hortb 
Africa, though reference has been made to but few of them here. As Tanitb held 
at Carthage a relation to Baal parallel to that held by Asbtart a Sidon, and by 
iStar to the chief deities of Babylon and Nineveh we find one ground for 
assuming that we have in her a similar divinity though under a dij^erent name. 

Again in the first of the inscriptions quoted at the head of this section, diffi- 
cult as the word in 1. 4, is (I have in translating assumed it to be equivalent 

to the Hebrew and whatever it may mean, it seems to indicate that Am- 

ashtart, the giver of this cippus, was connected in some way with the worship of 
Asbtart. To find such a woman making an offering to Tanitb is another ground, 
though a slight one, for identifying Tanitb and Asbtart. And lastly the charac- 
teristics of Tanitb upon which we are about to dwell, will be found in almost 
every particular to correspond with the characteristics already found to belong to 
Asbtart. 

From the second inscription quoted above we learn that Tanitb was a mother 
goddess, and our quotation from Augustine bears witness to the same fact.t To 
* Cf. the of Gen. xxxri. 31. and the note on W above. 

t G. Hoffmann In^enionaly coripifiorg Tanith'^a priestly cabalistic name formed from Asbtart. 
Cf. UgI)h 7' KintuG P/iiUH. M,, p. 0 : 1 . ‘ 
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To mother, the lady ^Tanith, the face of Baal, and to the Lord ^Baal- 
Jkhammon. May he hear her voice (and) ^bless her*” 


C. L S,, Nos, 398 and 419 describe cippi on which are pictures of rams with 
inscriptions devoting them to Tanith. 


“ We ourselves went once in our youth to view mese spectacles, and their sacri- 
legious sports. We saw those rapt with fury, we heard the pipers and 
were greatly pleased with the filthy sports, which they acted before gods 
and goddesses, before the Celestial virgin and Berecynthia, the mother 
of all : before whose litter on the feast day of her purification, such 
things were publicly acted by the wretched actors, as, I will not say 
the mother of the gods, but the mother of no senator or honest man, nay 
nor the mother of the actors themselves ought to hear. Natural modesty 
controls us somewhat towards our parents, nor is vice itself able to 
abolish this. Nevertheless such foulness of obscene speeches and actions, 
as the players would be ashamed when rehearsing to act at home before 
their own mothers, tliey acted publicly in the presence of the mother of 
the gods, in sight and hearing of a very great multitude of both sexes, 
which company, though possibly attracted thither by curiosity, ought at 
least when chastity was so shamelessly outraged, to have departed In 
confusion.” 


this mother goddess the two cippi described above give us reason to believe that 
the sheep was a sacred animal. Augustine, moreover, gives ns a glimpse of her 
feasts, at which he tells us that obscene songs were sung, and obscene actions 
performed such as would disgrace any people considered honorable by the Roman 
standards of his time. His vivid language, however, has already sufficiently 
pictured this. Another point must also be noticed. This mother goddess to 
whom such obscene songs were sung seems to be coupled by Augustine with the 
heavenly virgin (virgo coelestis). An identification of the two is indicated by O. i. 
8,jNo. 116, where is made equal to ’'ApTefti66pac, It would seem then 

that we have owo Taniths corresponding in general to Ishtar of Nineveh and 
Ishtar of Arbela, or to Aphrodite and Artemis, and that these two were not 
sharply distinguished. Geo. Hoffmann and Prof. W. R, Smith identify Tanith 
with Dido.* This identification seems extremely probable. If it be accepted, as 
I believe it should be, the legend of the death of Dido as related by Timaeus and 
Justinf gives us further valuable information about Tanith. This goddess in her 


* Hoffman, op eU,t p, anU Smith, ReL of the SemiUSy pp. 56, 854 and 391. 


t Of. Smith’s Rel, of Sem, as supra. 




\ 
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character of celestial virgin under the name of Dido was said each year to 
leap from the height of her temple which stood a little outside the city of Car- 
thage into the burning pyre prepared below. This idea of the sacrifice of the god 
is one to which Professor Smith finds some parallels in Semitic thought (see BeL 
of Sem,^ p. 353). We cannot stop here to investigate its significance. 

Eather is it our task to seek to account for the development of a virgin god- 
dess out of the mother goddess with which we have become so familiar in the 
preceding pages. We saw in § 3 that under the pressure of warlike characteris- 
tics given to the Ishtar of Arbela, we had apparently a virgin goddess represented 
to us there, aud we found a possible trace of the same thing at Sidon, (see 2 8). 
We cannot claim then that this is wholly an un-Semitic conception. So far as 
appears, however, the idea of a war goddess did not mould the conception in 
North Africa. It would seem rather that with advancing civilization a reaction 


§ 14. ATHTAB OP SABAEA. 

The material for the study of any phase of Sabaean civilization or religion 
is as yet exceedingly fragmentary. The inscriptions hitherto discovered are 
comparatively few and these are scattered about in the British Museum, in the 
Louvre, in the Eoyal Academy and Museum at Berlin, in the royal Turkish 
museum of Tschinilikiosk, and in the hands of private persons. The completest 
collection of these yet published is contained in the fourth part of the Corpus 
InscripUonum Semiticarum^ issued in 1889, though various volumes of the 
ZJ)MO.^ HaliSvy’s Mudes SabSerines, 1875, Mordtmann and Muller’s Sahdische 

C. L 8., Pars. ly., No. 20. 

' \‘?hih's\n'?hnhUm'i 

l^oM lui.'Hftiouv nh 

. 'S' 

Transliteration. 

I I i 

Dpx::: i i orrnapD i [pnpji i iNor i 
j “ir • ■ I i v.irrN'iD I opD^i I piao 

DDN^no I p I fpnsj^' I nnnr i ‘lom^po i iinTi i d 
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occurred against the gross practices connected with the worship of the old poly- 
androus mother goddess, and embodied itself in these conceptions. It is highly 
probable, too, that the cult of the Phrygian Cybele which was widely known 
throughout the Boman empire influenced the worship of this North Africa celes- 
tial virgin, at least in its later forms.* 

It is probably Tanith in her virgin capacity to whom Tertullian refers under 
the name of Demeter or Ceres, when he tells us that it was a common thing in 
his day for wives to abandon their husbands, even putting other women in their 
places and thereafter refusing the embrace of any male even to the farewell kiss 
of a brother, in order to become priestesses of this North African Ceres. Of. 
Tert. Ad Uxorem I. 6 and De Exhort Cast 13. 

We conclude, therefore, that in the Tanith-Dido of North Africa we have a 
goddess really identical with Ashiart, and that through certain influences she has 
developed here in one of her phases a virgin character. 


g 14. ATHTAB OP SABAEA. 

Benkmdl&r^ 1883, and Derenbourg’s Les Monuments SaMenes et Himy antes du 
Louvre^ 1886, are indispensable adjuncts for the study of the Sabaean inscrip- 
tioris.f One has but to collect the material contained in these volumes on any 
special topic, however, in order to be made keenly conscious of how fragmentary 
our information is. We can but look forward with interest to the time when 
Dr. Glaser shall make public the inscriptions he is said to have recovered and 
concerning the import of which so much is claimed, in the hope that they will 
fill some of the lacunae in our present knowledge. 

The inscriptions known to me come from a small area in and around the city 
of San'a, and their chronological order is still a matter about wliich almost noth- 
ing is known, hence no attempt is made to classify the material either geographic- 
ally or chronologically. In dealing with the inscriptions, too, I have only selected 
such mentions of Athtar as give some definite information. 

Translation. 

i“[and ’A]mkerib and their sons Abukarib, and Ilkarib ^made and dug (?) the 
place of their tomb, the abode of rest by the kindness [of Athtar lord] ®of 
EAbid and by the kindness of their chief Agur Yag- (?) -*ar. . and 

they committed their burial place to Athtar, the rising from whoever 
offers violence.” 

For another similar inscription see <7. 1. 5., p. IV, No. 21. 

* It Is of course possible that this so-called celestial virgin was really a goddess of Impure 
unmarried love. This may seem to some the more probable view. 

i A sketch of the Granrimfli- of Rome use to EntrliRh students is ariven by PrJdeaux in TSBA^ 
Voi. V. Since th:- MS. - . r':- ' pa:! of the Corpus Imerip^ 

tionumSemiUear-*ii\, M- r in !■: ::: ■ V'tf i*.*! i*ii. OrUntdlUchmSamm- 

Zungen of the Ber "s'! M!!-!--:''., ms:*! .S'iii-.l ■ i.’.Jr-v'y (j nMijn have been published, 

but all too late for use in writing this article. 
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a I. 5., Pars IV, Ho. 41. 

|Df,„i)«./M<?g«--¥VHHmn|Hnf7v?inv/inh,, 

hi>n |iio‘if^vaKno2|i®th|2'io;«2(.^, 

l. a V tl ® X B ® I ^ rt f ® I S V ‘I’ V H I ® n V f X ? n I *1 n ® S^I V 

its. iB-ioHoniaxoi 3 


a. J. 5,, Pars. IV, No. 47. 

• hi I - .,/ 

j.axgoMyi'BSDinv. j 

B¥1MIKIJ»|h4Vn— 4 


ZJDMG,, Vol. XXX, p. 290. 




0-t. 


^mofvv 

, . N 

lv®«l®hn/nS 

;.'Ji-i-?nisnHH 

. ..nvNHKmfi 


ortH 0 lo|f>X?<>(?«®¥ 
hovtl®vi‘ins 

:h 1 I]x®sW‘i.. 

i>xso)®vhV& 

XtnhlKil- 
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Transliteration. 

I - 0 * 7 ^; I I DD- •D'l 1 • • • fjhv . .n'TiiD i p i i i 

I DflJNrra f pi>tj^' 

1 “inhj? I Nna I nnn i lamits^ai i i pinD i lan’no i pijii 2 

“i I inh;^ I ion‘7N'i 1 

I D‘ 7 j; I I Dnflji 3 

Translation. 

1 ‘‘Abukarib Yubatib from Mudbrab and Tbif[yan] and Mi[lya]k priests of Aim, 
chiefs of the tribe Muhanif constructed [and founded] ^and enclosed their 
two houses, Mahwar and Yasar and their temple Kharwar, by the aid of 
Athtar the rising (or of the rising sun) and their god Athtar, possessor 
3of Gaufat, lord of Aim.” 

Transliteration. 

Kvnii^ion;! 1 

nuijir iiQiinifjD I :in 2 

orr'?K 1 Dpoi I Ninn 3 

Translation. 


1 created* ( ?) and founded (?) 

2 lord of their water supply Athtar. 

3 by the aid and power of their god 


Transliteration. 

nihr’firi 1 

2 

1 1 prr 3 
mhimiijn 4 
ni'^r^ipni 5 
an’"?! I p*?!; 6 
imnr nrijir I ’Sirr 7 
prt’ nn’.iinn s 

i 1 1 1 3 

“inhr I 10 

n»DJ<l‘7DI-. n 

Translation. 

Hakhayyathat, . . .... .^Ma'dikarib and SHaan . .sons of Taur 

(have dedicated to Athtar of) ^Biban, lord of — %a image of gold 

7 because Athtar (saved his) servant ^ and his sons Yelian , . . 

....... 10 their lord Athtar 11 all houses. 


♦Tbe Corpus oorreota in translating 10*13 ’'into 1R33. This seems to be probable as D and 
R are in Sabaean so nearly alike. 

1 1 cannot explain line 9. 
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Eor an altar with the picture of a gazelle’s head on one side of it and an 
inscription dedicating it to Athtar on the other, see Mordtmann and Muller’s 
Babdische Lenkmdler, Ko, 16, 

For other mentions of Athtar, cf. 0, L B., P., IV., l^os. 5, 29, 40, 42, and 46, 
Hal^vy’s Mudes BaMennes^ pp. 110, 148, 150, 156, 359, 178, 187, 206, and 234; 
Mord. and MiiL, Bab, Benlc.^ pp. 5, 10, 11, 65, 66, and 100 and Derenbourg’s 
Noumllts Mudes, No. 7, 9, and 14. 

For an inscription apparently dedicated to Athtar, containing a picture of an 
ox-head, see ZBMG., Yol. XXX, p. 289. 

Perhaps the first thing which strikes one as he comes to the study of the 
Sabaean Athtar, after having traced the use of this divine name in other lands, 
is that Athtar is of the masculine gender. He is described as again 

and again, and of the gender there can be no doubt. Strange as the fact is we 
must not dwell upon it here, but reserve it as a factor in a future problem. It is 
interesting, however, to note in this connection that Shamash was among the 
Sabaeans a feminine deity ; see Mord. and Mill., Bab, JDenJc,, No. 13, where we find 

From the first of our quotations made above we learn that Athtar was 
regarded as the special protector of tombs, i. e. the god who warded ofi violence 
from them by repelling him who offered it. As we noticed then this is confirmed 
by the inscription C. i. B^, No. 21. This fact recalls to our minds the language 
of Tabnith king of Sidon, that to violate his tomb was an abomination to Ashtart 
(Supra, I 8). By comparing the Sabaean inscriptions, moreover, we find that the 
tomb was the especial care of Athtar a word which I have rendered with 

Mordtmann and Muller, “ the Eising,” but which the two Derenbourgs reader 
“the Eastern.” This is a word the meaning of which it is important to deter- 
mine, for if it means simply “the Eastern,” it may indicate no more than that 
the knowledge of this god reached south-western Arabia from the east, i. e. from 
Babylonia. This, however, seems to me an untenable theory. The character- 
istics of Athtar in Sabaea are, so far as we know them, so distinct in every 
particular from those of the Babylonian Ishtar as to indicate a long development 
of the deity on Sabaean soil in such utter unconsciousness of any Babylonian 
influence that it seems entirely incredible that this epithet can betray any con- 
sciousness of Babylonian origin. To assume that a simple people could, for so 
many generations as would be necessary to change a feminine to a masculine 
deity, worship Athtar, and still call him the Eastern god in token conscious or 
unconscious of Babylonian origin would certainly be contrary to our expectations. 
The root j moreover, applie sin Arabic to the sunrise, meaning sometimes 
“ the rising sun,” and then comes to mean east as the word orient does. It would 
seem more probable therefore that Athtar was in a measure identified with the 
rising sun, becoming perhaps not absolutely a sun god, for, as already noted, they 
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regarded Shamash as a deity (cf. M. and M*, Sab. Denk.., pp. 20, 56 f., and HaI6vy, 
Etudes Sab.., p. 169 1. 13), but the god of the rising sun. The epithet 
then, would represent this identification. We shall have occasion to revert to this 
idea again where I think this conjecture will receive some confirmation.* 

Our second inscription ^[uoted above, distinguishes, however, between this 
Athtar and Athtar possessor of Gaufat, lord of Aim, It will be remem- 

bered that in that inscription they are introduced successively as separate deities. 
What the nature of the distinction thus drawn was, or upon what it was based 
there is no means of knowing at present. Some new inscription must rise from 
the dust before this point can be cleared up, A similar distinction is made in an 
inscription transliterated by Hal6vy in his Eludes SabSennes, p. 206, between 
Athtar and The closing line of the inscription reads : “ By the 

grace of Athtar and of Elmakkahu and Dhat-Khamy"' and of Athtar Shayyam*^.” 
This according to Mordt. and MiilL, Sab. JDenh., p. 31, signifies ‘‘the 

Patron’’ or “Protector,” so that here Athtar is one deity and “Athtar the pro- 
tector” is another. What the nature of the distinction here drawn may be is as 
in the last case quite obscure. We seem then to have three Athtars clearly dis- 
tinguished. 

Our third quotation made at the beginning of this chapter makes Athtar the 
“lord of their water supply.” That this cannot apply to “Athtar the rising ” or 
to “Athtar the possessor of Gaufat and lord of Aim,” is clear from G. 1. S., Ho. 
41, where in addition to these two, “the god Baskir the lord of their water 
supply,” is mentioned. Whether Athtar as lord of the water supply, and Athtar 
the protector are the same we have no means of knowing. One might rather 
conjecture that “Athtar the rising,” to whom tombs were entrusted, would be 
called “ the protector,” but of this too we have no clear proof. Fragmentary as 
the inscriptions are, however, we have three if not four Athtars distinguished, 
one of whom was lord of the water supply. This last is a significant fact, and 
must enter as a factor into the problems which lie before us. It is probable that 
these different Athtars were worshipped originally in different localities and that 
they reflect different growths of local conception. 

Our fourth quotation made above gives clear proof that the gazelle or antelope 
was sacred to Athtar. To this fact Mord. and MiilL call attention {Sab. JDerik., p. 
66), and it has been generally recognized since the publication of their work by 
such writers as Wellhausen and W. R. Smith. We simply note it here, but shall 
return to it again later on. 


* I do not feel certain that the epithet *]p‘U2’ Identifies Athtar with the rising sun, as I am 
unable to find any parallel to it in other Semitic lands. The only parallel to which I can point is 
in Egypt, where one god was identified with tke rising sun and another with the noonday sun. 
I have let the suggestions made in the text stand as tentative and await further light. 

*5 
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Erom an inscription pnblislied by Mordtmann, ZBMQ, XXX. p. 289, wbicb 
has an. ox-bead pictured on one corner similar to tbe gazelle bead of tbe inscrip- 
tion just noticed, and wbicb though too broken for connected reading, seems to 


2 15. AL LAT AND AL TJZZA OF AEABIA. 

It now becomes necessary for reasons which will appear as we advance, to 
glance at tbe character of the two North Arabian goddesses whose names stand 
at the head of this paragraph. The facts concerning them are scattered through 
a great variety of ancient writers. So far as these writers are accessible to me the 
material is as follows : 

{Herodotus, III. 8.) AtSwaov 6s '&edv fiovvov /cat r^v Ovpavlriv ijysovraL hvai, Kal rav rpcxov 
T^v Kovp?)v Ksipec^ai ^aac Kard Trep dvrbv rbv Atdvvaov KSKo.p'&aL ’ KslpovTai 6k Treptr- 
pdxoXa VTTO^vpovTsg rbvg Kpord^ovg, ovopd^ovcri 6k tov pkv Acdvvaov ’OportiJl, 6k 
Qvpavitfv 

Porphyry. 

Be Ahstinentia, II. 56. 

Kat AovpaTijvot 6k ryg ^ApajStag Kaf hog sKaarov e-&vov Tzalda, dv vtto (Sapbv e-d-aTTrov, ^ ;^p6ivrat 
^odv(f). 


Ephbaem Syrus. 

Yol. II., p. 467 E. 

saoi V-Q a ar) iTiopt 

t>p p y p p y .y 


Ibid., p. 458, 1. 1. 

j^iasLa .jZ^^iiaaaii^ OTGLlQ.*a| y.*) 

B ^ 7 />*. o<h .K.. p y 7P'^••P ..'*‘**^ y ^ 

1^5 waj? ]oiLc.A^ ^^|.CLa joi.iia.A' |ocn flo - r^m v> 

0 7 fr.7 P7 

^.*.9^5 ^cn-C Ol^scc uaaJ? ^ouD aX^ .^oCs^a? ^2] ootJ|o ^ ^ 

PP7 y y y 

v^flia ma^ lla]? 

Ibid,, II. 459 C. 

^ ^ f , f ,P \ 7 P P P p .N ^ .. p- ..p .. jr 

a4Ao ooi ^01 P4 jS^ 

^ « ^4 T y 7 Y 7 /Ts..(fs /r> y y /^.•p p. 

OT^aiikj .fAy^a? lyaiaioo jjaajaao ^cjiJiL.^o 

P 5^,7 y y 0 ** 7 p •* 0 y •* if, n. .P7 77 71 

yxD f-uo ov-i^JikiJLas }uiJ) . ] Z^aa ]Z|.a2Xa? 

y 7**“^ ^J5* p ^ i» P 7 it, T’”'^ 

>a y . a a ^ 9 . ^cnulkoJ^jD 
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be dedicated to Athtar, we learn that in all probability the ox as well as tbe 
gazelle was sacred to that god. 

It is impossible in the present state of our information to make anything like 
a complete sketch of Athtar or enter into a historical outline of his worship, but 
these few points seem tolerably clear. 


§ 15. AL LAT AND AL UZZA OP ARABIA. 

Herodotus^ III. 8. 

They believe only Dionysos and Urania to be gods, and they say that their 
hair is cut in the same way as Dionysos’ is cut ; but they cut it in 
circular form, shearing it around the temples. They call Dionysos Oro- 
tal, but Urania Alilat.” 


Porphyry. 

De AhsWneniia, II. 66. 

“ And the Doumatenoi of Arabia, also each year sacrifice a boy, whom they bury 
under the altar, which is of carved stone.* 


Ephraem Syrtts. 

Vol. n., p. 457 E. 

“ A pure man or woman conquers in the contest her who is impure, whom they 
reckon with the seven stars. It is the star goddess who gives safety 
to her worshippers, the Ishmaelites, and into our lands is she come whom 
the sons of Hagar adore.” 

Jdzd., p. 458 1. 1. 

The waning moon with Venus they set in the street as an adulteress. They 
name a pair of women among the planets, but they are not names. 
The names which are not separate are names of women full of lust. 
But as to those whose women belonged to all, how could there be among 
them any chastity? And how could there be among them any recti- 
tude, who did not even regulate marriage as the birds do ? ” 

im., p. 459 C. 

“ The dwellings of the Hebrews and the tents of the house of Hagar declare 
that will is ordinance and law. Where are the wild feasts and the 
tinkling bells and the dice playing and the public bidding of the Chal- 
daeans ? Who did away with the feast of the raging idol, on whose 
festal day women prostituted themselves ? Did then some star rise on 
those virgins that forthwith they vowed their virginity to prostitution ? ” 

* It will Ue seen from the ^notation from Porphery made at the close of 8 8 that he is here 
speaMng of a goddess whom he calls Athena. 
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EPIPHAlflUS. 

Fanarion^ LI. 

Tovro Kol h Uhp^ ry TtdXei {fiyrp67ro)icg ecTi ryg ^Apaftiag yrtg karh ij ev raig 

Tpa(l)a2g yeypafifihy) ev T(p EKuae hidcvXKp hvTQg ylverai ml ’Apa^iKy 6iaMKT(f) 
vovdi T?/v irap^ivov KaXovvrsg avr^v ^Apa^iarl x<^o.^ov^ rovreariv Kdpyv yyovv ‘irap'Q-evov^ 
ml Tov ef avryg yeysvyfdvov Aovadpyv TovrkoTLv povoyevy t6v deairdrov, Tovto de 
ml h '^Xovay yiverat ry 'rrdXeL mr’ kakvTjv ryv vhKra og EKh h ry liirpa ml iv 
'AXe^avdpec^, 

Jerome. 

Vita BxlarioniSy C. 26. 

Quantum autem fuerit in eo studii, ut nullum fratrem guamvis liumilem, quam- 
vis pauperem praeteriret, vel illud iudicio est, quod vadens in desertum 
Cades ad unum de discipulis suis visendum, cum infinite agmine mona- 
chorum pervenit Elusam, eo forte die, quod anniversaria solemuitas 
omnem oppidi populum in templum Yeneris congregaverat. Coiunt 
autem illam ob Luciferum, cujus cultui Saracenorum natio dedita est. 

Isaac of Antioch. 

BickelPs edition, p. 244, 1. 449 sq. 

.'dkocm ]A£:}:5a£) 



|cu^ N.Acnj:D ols ^om 


LIII. 19 sq. 


Quran. 


its^r AClj t. ^ItT 11 


Ihn Eisham^ Yol. I., p. 98. 


d3 JIJl 5 v£U 6 v.yJJbu*Jf (X^ 




Ibid.-, p. 94. 


<5^ (5^ (X^ JLai 
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Epiphanitts. 

Fanarion^ LI. 

“ This also in the city Petra {which is the metropolis of Arabia, which is the 
Edom mentioned in the Scriptures) happens thus in that temple and they 
sing hymns in the Arabic tongue to the virgin, calling her in Arabic 
Kadba, that is they think the woman a virgin and that from her Dusares 
was born, that is to say, the only begotten of the Lord. This also hap- 
pens in the city Elausa upon that night that it does in Petra and in 
Alexandria.” 


Jekomb. 

Vita miarionis^ C. 25. 

“How great was his zeal so that he would pass by no brother, however 
humble or however poor, let this be an example. Going into the desert 
Cades to visit one of his disciples, he came with a countless number of 
monks to Elusa. It happened to be the day on which the annual feast 
had collected aU the people of the town in the temple of Venus. They 
worship her instead of Lucifer, to whose worship the nation of the 
Saracens is devoted.” 


Isaac op Antioch. 

BickelPs edition, p. 244, 1, 449 sq. 

“ To her, the star goddess, the tribe of the sons of Hagar offer sacrifice, and 
their women, like all women, are some of them beautiful and some ugly. 
After the Arabian women perceive concerning the sun what is right, 
they renounce for it that star goddess which they worshipped in a vain 
hope.” 


(( 


Quean. 


LIII. 19 sq. 

What then do you think of Al-Lat and AMJzza and Manat, that other third 
goddess ? Do you have male children, and God female ?” 


Ihn Hisham, Vol. I., p. 98. 

“Then Abd-ul-Muttalib went out at the time this was told him about the 
Horaish and said, know ye that I have commanded to clear out the Zem- 
zem.” 


p. 94. 

“And Abd-ul-Muttalib said to his son Al-HIlrath, withdraw from me until I 
search and by God, I will dig deeper according as I commanded. And 
when they knew that he would not desist they made clear the space be- 
tween him and the hole, and they joined with him. And he had dug 
only a little way when the interior appeared to him. Then he magnified 
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i6i<^. 


cwV' v^LJt SujtCU UIj oL^Vt v^iJxJt 

i5n Xulaiha, p. 60. 


v^5£)<> ^ 


iojtXJI Jl^ o^Luw 


Yalmt, L, 83*7, 11. 
.if; 


j^f^jSXj S j i g A\ x> %\‘^^ ]OS^\mM ^Laj^xJ! 

Ibid,, III., 664, 1. 

oob^ Rj-f.w ^^yti\y LjiAA^ |vAAd jV^^f 

Kjd^ L^ t^lif^ Ijl^ fy^ f^l^ (jlikiJ 

lUd,, 1. 6. 

^d>tXai.| ^^^f f^cXsif 1^* Vii^liUf^ SUjo cXsw ^cX-^l ^f JLH 

® ^ ^ w 

cU-C LgJ V-A^^w v^jJI oJUjuw ^f HU/)^ ^X> 

J6i^., 1. 16. 

cX-V^ |•lA^^f | ». tiil . & t Jjb^ (5^^f f-8-? 00 b^ 


Ibid,, p. 667, L 2. 

LjtX-gJb Lg.JT-^ u^y> o-ibJ f-^L^ 

Ibid., 773. 2. 

v^^iujtJf xJ JUb ifL^fiXs^ iSy^ ^f JLs 
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God and declared that lie had told the truth. And when the hole had 
been enlarged by him he found in it two gazelles of gold.” 

Ibid, 

“And Abd-ul-Muttalib accompanied the people to the gate of the Ka'aba and 
put in the gate the gazelles of gold.” 

Ibn Kutaiba^ p. 60. 

“And he (Abu Sahib) is the one who stole the gazelles of the Ka'aba.” 

YaJcut, I., 837. 

“ Tar^uz, the flowing fountains (the waw quiesces and is silent), is a well known 
town in Harran.” 

Ibid., III., 664, 1. 

“ You can distinguish between M-Lat and Al-Uzza. Al-Lat, an idol, belonged to 
Thakif , and Al-Uzza, a thorn tree, belonged to the Ghatafan, who wor- 
shipped her and had built for her a temple and appointed for her guards.” 

Ibid., 1. 6. 

“ Abu-ul-Manzir* says, after mentioning Manat and Al-Lat, ‘ Then they choose 
Al-Uzza, and she is younger than Al-Lat and Manat, and I have also 
found Arabs named for her Abd-al-Uzza.’ ” 

lUd., 1. 16. 

“ And the Arabs and the Koraish named themselves for her Abd-al-Uzza. 
And the greatest of her idols was among the Koraish, and they used to 
worship her and were guided by her and approached her with sacrifices.” 

Ibid., p. 667, 1. 2. 

“And as to Al-Uzza, the Koraish were especially worshipping her without the 
others, with sacrifices and pilgrimages.” 

Ibid., 773. 2. 

“Abu-ul-Manzir says Al-Uzza had a slaughtering place where they kill her 
offerings. It was called the Ghabghab.” 

Prom such passages in the Quran as that quoted above we learn that the 
Arabs had in Mohammed’s time three goddesses whom they regarded as daughters 
of Allah. Of these, according to Ibn al Kalbi, quoted by Yakut, Manat was the 
oldest. She seems to have been a goddess of fortune like the old Hebrew gods 
Gad and Meni and the Greek Of her and her character, therefore, we need 

not speak further here. 

Al-Lat was younger than Manat. She was especially worshipped at TMf, 
where her image was a four square white rock, still pointed out in Mohammedan 


* The same as Ibn-ai-KalbL See Wellhausen^s IU%te ArdbUcfio HeidmChums, p. 9. 
t WeUhausen, op. cifc., p. 26. 
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times under the mosque * and was held in high honor by all the Koraish and the 
Arabs. She was also worshipped, as one of DeYogiie’s ISTabathaean inscriptions 
testifies, among the JTabathaeans, by whom she was regarded as the mother of 
the gods.f Her worship seems to have been widely extended, for Herodotus, as 
we have seen, speaks of her as a goddess of the Arabs under the name ’AAiAdr, 
and her name is also found on inscriptions at Higr, Salkad and Palmyra. J Prom 
Epiphanius we have seen that an annual feast at Petra, the old Habathsean capi- 
ital, was celebrated to the virgin or unmarried mother of the Habathsean male 
god Dusares or Hhu-’l-Shara, which must have been a feast to Al-Lat,? This 
would indicate that she was at that time a polyandrous goddess or a goddess of 
unmarried love. Her images wherever found or mentioned seem to have been 
mere stones or ma^^ehas. She seems to have a solar character, and among the 
ISTabathseans was coordinated with the sun.|| The earliest mention we have of 
her is that in Herodotus, in the fifth century B. 0. 

Al-Uzza, according to Ibn al Kalbi in Yakut, quoted above, was the youngest 
of the three daughters of Allah. Her worship seems to have its main seats 
at Hakhla and Mecca, although other considerations indicate that it was very 
wide-spread. We haVe looked at the testimony of Ibn al Halbi to the effect that 
she was the goddess most highly honored by the Koraish. They celebrated an 
annual feast to her.T[ It appears from our Jerome passage that the Arabs wor- 
shipped their supreme goddess under the form of the planet Venus. This is con- 
firmed by the Syrian Pathers Ephraem and Isaac of Antioch. Ephraem tells us 
moreover, of rites connected with her worship which he calls ChaldsBan, and which 
resemble the rites of Ishtar at Babylon and Ashtart at Byblos. He represents 
the goddess herself as an adulteress, her devotees as not regulating marriage even 
as the birds do and her festivals as times when virgins prostituted themselves. 
There can, therefore be little doubt that the goddess here described was a polyan- 
drous patroness of unmarried love. As the Westerns persistently believed that 
the worship at Mecca was Aphrodite worship, all these characteristics and this 
identification with the planet Venus are thought to belong to Al-Uzza, who was 
especially worshipped there.** It is interesting in this connection to recall the 
account given by Theodolus, the son of ETilus, that the Arabs of the Siniatic pen- 
insula “ knew no god either of spirit or made with hands, but worshipped the 
morning star.^ft When we recall also the dove idol in the Ka^aba and the sacred 
doves around it, and remember what Ibn Hisham and Ibn Kutaiba have told 
about the finding of the golden gazelles in the sacred Zemzem and their preserva- 
tion in the it is very difScult to escape the conclusion that Al-Uzza, the 

pre-Islamic goddess at Mecca had the same characteristics as Ashtart, to whom 
the dove and gazelle were sacred elsewhere. 

* Smith, Kinship, p. 293. t Wellhausen, op. cit., 28, and Smith’s Kinship, 293. 

t Wellhausen, op. cit,, 28. 8 Of. also Smithes Kimhip. II Wellhaueen, op, cit,, 29. 

1 Wellhausen, op. ctt., p. 85. ♦♦ Smith, Kimhip, 294 and 396; Wellhausen, op, cit„ p. 36. 

ft Smith, Kinship, 197. Wellhausen, op, dt,, 37. 
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It would seem, then, that Al-Lat and Al-XJzza were both polyandrous mother 
goddesses, worshipped by rites of prostitution. Al-Lat means “ the goddess ’’ 
and “Al-IJzza, “ the mighty one,’^ so that both are appellatives, and as W. B. 
Smith points out,* were probably originally but different appellatives for the 
same goddess. 

As we have noticed, Al-Lat appears as a name in the fifth century B. C., but 
Al-Uzza did not appear till much later, and then threw the old name much 
into the shade. f We have probably, then, to deal with one goddess and not 
with two. 

But another interesting fact remains. Wellhausen points ontt that Tar'uz, 
the name of a place near Harran, is probably the Tor (or Taur) of Uzza. Tar^uz, 
moreover, was a land of gardens, and taur seems to mean “ well watered,” so that 
this garden land would seem to be “the well watered land of Uzza.” How 
another Arabic word for “ well watered land ” is athari, which W.- B. Smith con- 
nects {Bel. of the Semites, p. 97, n.) with the god Athtar, so that we have here a 
probable connection of both Al-Uzza and Athtar with well-watered land. This 
connection the golden gazelles found in the Zem-zem would tend to establish, 
since the gazelle was sacred to both Ashtart and Athtar, and the Zem-zem was 
sacred to Al-Uzza. This naturally suggests some organic connection between 
these two deities themselves. Wellhausen indeed suggests (op. cit, p. 42) that 
Uzza may be a translation of Athtar. While, for reasons which will appear later, 
we cannot accept this suggestion as it stands, yet when we recall that this Arabic 
goddess was like the primitive I§tar and like Ashtart a goddess of unmarried love, 
that to her as to Ashtart the dove was sacred, that to her as to Ashtart and Athtar 
the gazelle was sacred, that she is, perhaps, connected with wells and well watered 
land, we must admit the very great probability that these Arabic goddesses were 
originally Athtars, and that in the lapse of centuries first Al-Lat and then Al-Uzza 
displaced that name. It must be said, it is true, that our definite sources of infor- 
mation are all late — that we get most of it from the fourth century A. D. and that 
some of these traits of likeness may have been borrowed from Ashtoreth in Syria. 
Prof. W. E. Smith thinks that that is the case with the dove as he finds little 
trace in Arabic names of the dove as a sacred bird.f This, however, could not be 
said of the gazelle or antelope, which was so associated with the worship of this 
mother goddess in Arabia that women were often compared by Arabians to ante- 
lopes. || That these animals were sacred to what is in character practically the 
same deity over one broad stretch of country from Phoenicia to Sabsea is in itself 
a strong argument in favor of the fundamental identity of the worship. And, 
moreover, the very fact that the sacredness of the dove could be borrowed from 


* Kinship, 29$. t Wellhausen, op. ctt., 38. t Wellhausen, op. dJt., 41. 

§ Kinship, p. 19T. # Smith, Kinship, p. 195, 
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Syria, if borrowed it is, indicates the existence of an Arabian goddess so like 
Asbtoreth that the Arabians themselves found no difficulty in completing the 
worship of their own goddess from that of the Syrian deity. 

It must also be borne in mind that it might be very plausibly argued that 
notwithstanding the apparent organic connection of these deities and' the proba- 
bility that they originated in the same circle of ideas, there is no evidence that 
the name Athtar was known in northern Arabia, and that the absence of all 
trace of it in Arabic literature shows that it arose after the northern Arabs were 
separated from the rest of the Semitic stock. This possibility is so formidable 
that it prevents us from asserting positively that Athtar was known in northern 
Arabia; but on the other hand it must be remembered that we have no Arabic 
literature before the sixth century A. D. and that it would be quite possible for 
the name Athtar or its north Arabic equivalent to co-exist by the side of Al-Lat 
for centuries and yet disappear before the literary era. That in all probability 
this was the case the name Ashtar-Ohemosh of the Moabite stone (1. 17) gives us 
ground for supposing. We know from the JSTabathsean inscriptions that Al-Lat 
was known in the same general region as Moab, and though Ashtar in the name 
Ashtar-Ghemosh seems to be masculine (which it would of course be where 
applied to a masculine deity like Ohemosh) it nevertheless indicates the use of the 
name in the very region where we have supposed it to exist. If, moreover, the 
Kabath^ans had used it of their own chief deity, Al-Lat, it would have been of 
course feminine as in Babylonia, 

The considei'ation, moreover, that Athtar and Al-Uzza are both connected 
with wells and self-irrigated land, in which connection we shall find that the 
name Athtar or Btar most probably originated, seems to so turn the scale of prob- 
ability that we may not only infer from the facts cited that this name was known 
in northern Arabia, but hope that future discoveries will enable us to prove it 
beyond dispute. 


5 16. PROBLEMS. 

It is now necessary to glance at some problems connected with the cult of 
Isfcar. Having reviewed the material in the various fields and so far as possible 
ascertained the facts in each portion of the territory, we are now in a 
position to face such problems. Of the real kinship of the deities heretofore 
treated it is unnecessary to speak. Ko one will doubt that Ishtar, Ashtart, 
Ashtoreth and Athtar are etymologically the same, 

1. The first problem which confronts us may be stated thus : Was this 
divine name native among the south as well as among the north-Semites, or was 
it borrowed by the southern Semites from the northern ? 

This question we have already dealt with in part in our sections on Athtar 
and Al-Lat and Al-XJzza. We ought perhaps to confess that the materials extant 
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axe too scanty to enable us to decide it absolutely. The only facts which seem to 
favor the supposition of borrowing are the peculiar correspondences between the 
Sabaean and Babylonian languages, e. g. in their pronouns ; and the epithet 
we have already seen, this epithet is capable of quite a different 
explanation from that which suggests borrowing, and before we can assert that 
the linguistic correspondences indicate such an intercourse between the peoples of 
South Arabia and Babylonia as would make borrowing possible, we must know 
more than is yet known of the original home of the Semites and the order of their 
separation in dispersing to their various national abodes. It must be remembered 
that it is quite as possible that the causes of the correspondences between the 
Sabaean and Babylonian languages and civilizations are shrouded in the mysteries 
of this larger problem of the order of Semitic national separation, as that they lie 
within the range of intercourse between the two peoples after their separation. 

Moreover I think it may be said that all the facts known except those men- 
tioned would indicate that Athtar is quite as much a native deity in South Arabia 
as IStar is in Babylonia or Ashtart in Phoenicia. The difference of the gender of 
the deity in Sabaea, which could only be accounted for by a long and independent 
development on Sabaean soil, the conception of the deity as the guardian of 
tombs, as the god of the water supply, and his apparent association with the 
rising sun, all so different from the known characteristics of the Babylonian 
Ktar would indicate that Athtar was as much at home in Sabaea as Istar was in 
Babylonia. And further, if our conjectures concerning the probable use of Athtar 
in North Arabia in ancient times (see 2 15) be of any value, the worship of 
Athtar was not confined to Sabaea but extended very widely over northern 
Arabia. In this case the probability that Athtar was as much a native South- 
Semitic deity as Istar was a native North-Semitic deity would be rendered 
certain. On the whole, then, it may be said that tjie known facts seem to 
indicate that the Athtar cult was not borrowed from North Semitic. 

2. Our second problem is : where did this divine name originate ? Was it in 
the primitive Semitic home before the separation of the Semitic peoples or at 
some later time ? As soon as this problem is stated it becomes evident that its 
answer depends very largely upon the answer found to our first problem, for if it 
could be shown that the South Semites borrowed the name from the North 
Semites, the probability would be that the name Istar or Athtar, or whatever it 
was originally, sprang up after the separation of the Semitic nationalities. If, 
however, we follow the opinion indicated by the preponderance of the factors of 
of our last problem, that such borrowing did not occur, the probability that this 
name reaches back for its beginnings to the home of the primitive Semites would 
be of considerable weight. We saw, too, in our study of the iStar of Ereeh, 
reason to believe that that goddess originated in the most primitive conditions of 
human society known to us — a totemistic polyandrous or promiscuous matxi- 
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archate, and while the facts there brought out existed perhaps centuries after the 
separation of the Semitic peoples, the widely extended use of the name Istar, 
would, unless some borrowing from north to south can be shown, lead us strongly 
to suspect that these or yery similar conditions existed in the primitive Semitic 
home and that there this name originated. It must be said that we find traces at 
Erech of the oldest form of this cult. This may, however, indicate no more than 
that at Erech a civilization arose which preserved the memory of this primitive 
worship in literary monuments which have had the good fortune to survive till 
our time, while nearly all traces of this cult elsewhere at times equally early have 
disappeared. But if this divine name originated in primitive Semitic times, and 
if we could determine with any accuracy its meaning, the search for a locality 
where such a name could originate would enter as one element into the much 
vexed question of where the Semitic race took its rise. 

3. We must next consider whether this divine name was originally the name 
of a specific deity or whether it was itself an appellation or title. Bearing upon 
this problem we have the facts gathered in the preceding sections with reference 
to the characters of the deities to which the name was applied. These deities were 
in all ISTorth Semitic lands goddesses of fertility and love except in special cases where 
they were virgin goddesses, and in these cases the causes which produced the vir- 
gin goddesses out of the goddesses of productivity could be traced. In South 
Semitic territory at least one of these deities was connected with the water supply 
which in its turn is closely connected with the conception of fertility. We have 
seen, too, the I§tar of Babylon called the “bringer forth of verdure ” (see p. 16). 
These facts are parallel in almost every particular to the characteristics of the 
Phoenician and Canaanitish Baal, as they are exhibited in Prof. Smith’s analysis, 
Bel. of 8em., pp. 92-101. As tjie characters of Baal and Btar axe so nearly par- 
allel we may perhaps look for a similar analogy in their names. hTow Baal we 
know was a mere title originally— a title of such easy, natural and general appli- 
cation that it was applied to different deities, but which gradually clung to cer- 
tain ones as a proper name. We can watch as has already been noticed (see § 8), 
the changes from the title to the name in some eases. Analogy, then, would lead 
us to expect something similar in the case of Istar, and the many Btars of kin- 
dred yet varying characteristics, widely scattered throughout the Semitic domain 
confirm the suggestion of analogy that some widely popular title was applied to 
many local goddesses, until the goddess if she ever had another name lost it and 
came to be known by the title only. The Btar title would antedate in time the 
Baal title by as much as a matriaxchate antedates individual property in the soil 
and what Professor Smith in his Kinship calls haal marriages. 

In the case of Igtar, moreover, as we have noticed above, the consciousness 
that the word was a title seems to have been largely lost, though its use in 
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Assyrian in the sense of ‘‘ goddess’’ betrays a feeling that there was in the word 
a larger meaning than attaches to most proper names. 

4. If, then, this divine name be a title what is its meaning? The wide, 
spread conception of fertility, productivity and love connected with this name 
would indicate that either it should mean, as l)aal does, the possessor of produc- 
tive, i. e. self -irrigated land, or some term signifying productivity itself. It is 
evident, however, that we cannot go into the meaning of the word without 
discussing its etymology, and this brings us face to face with the question, is the 
name of Semitic or of non-Semitic origin ? Professor Sayce — Hihhert Lectures for 
1887, p. 263 sq. — ^maintains the non-Semitic origin of Igtar on the ground that it 
lacks the feminine ending and that among the Babylonians themselves the gender 
of Tstar is sometimes uncertain. This could not have been the case, he thinks, 
among a Semitic people, to whom the distinction of gender seemed so absolutely 
necessary. Tlie main reasons which he urges, however, are founded on the 
astronomical tablet III B. 53, 30-39, which by no means necessarily indicates 
that Istar was masculine, for even if the star Dilbat was sometimes masculine 
IStar did not, as Sayce supposes, originate in its worship. The fa^t that her name 
is often used with a masculine form of the verb can be paralleled in the case of 
other goddesses, e. g. Allat in the poem of Istar’s Descent. The omission of the 
sign of the feminine ending from IStar, moreover, is paralleled in Sabaean by the 
name of the goddess Shamas, which bears no feminine ending (see supra, ? 14, 
and Mordt. and Miill., Sah. Denk.^ No. 13, 1. 1). If, however, as we have found 
abundant reason to believe the name I§tar originated in a matriarchal society, it 
originated when the chief divinity was without any sign of gender understood to 
be a goddess. In this it would differ from the first from such names as Bilit, 
Zarpanit, Tashmit, etc. The addition of a feminine ending in Ashtart and Ash- 
toreth would be but a natural later assertion of the Semitic feeling for gender in 
Phoenicia and Palestine, while in Babylonia the shorter form might through long 
use survive without a feminine ending. We find no sufficient basis then for 
asserting the non-Semitic origin of I^tar, while all that we have learned of her 
character and history and the diffusion of her worship would lead us to look for a 
Semitic origin. We may, I think, claim with Zimmem [Bab. Buss.^ p. 38 sq.), 
who follows Schlottmann, and with Delitzsch (Assyr, Oram,^ p. 181), that the 
word is good Semitic. But having reached this conclusion we have a still more 
difficult task to determine what the word means. It is a quadriliteral of no 
usual Semitic type. On the analogy of , certain Arabic quadriliterals an ety- 
mology might be attempted on the theory that the quadrilateral 

made by a prefixed For example, from J>Jo to he heavy we have JXifc to hear 
heavy clusters of dates (see Imrul-Kais, MoaUahat, 1. 36, and Xiane’s Arabic Lex., 
p. 1963), perhaps also from to take away, we have to go wrong or 
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U awkward (Lane, 1969), etc. On this analogy would come from the 

root with a prefixed y. So far as I have been able to discover, however, 
no satisfactory etymology can be offered from this stem, i. e. an etymology which 
will explain the union of the name with the characteristics we have found to 
belong to IStar, and shall not be too abstract for the primitive people among 
whom, as we have seen, Istar must have had her origin. 

We are led, therefore, to look for the meaning of the word Ishtar from a root 
with n inserted after the second radical. This is the solution proposed by 
both Zimmern and Delitzsch in the references given above (p. 69), though they 
differ as to the method of the insertion, Delitzsch suggesting with an interroga- 
tion that the was inserted originally after the first radical as in the eighth form 
of the Arabic verb, and that then a metathesis between the and has occurred 
similar to that known in Hebrew and Aramaic between a first radical ^ and a 
preformative n ? while Zimmern maintains that the ^ was inserted originally 
after the second radical. After a careful search for analogies I am inclined to 
concur in the opinion of Zimmern, as I can find no clear evidence of such meta- 
thesis as Delitzsch supposes, unless it be in the one word which he offers as analogy, 
and which is equally well explained by Zimmem’s theory. On the other hand 
several, though by no means numerous, analogies can be produced in favor of a 
word formation in Semitic with inserted after the second radical. Delitzsch 
gives in Assyrian the word hustdru ‘tent,’* while Zimmernf claims as such a 
formation the Hebrew word ‘a tube’ or ‘spout’ (Zech. iv. 12), and 

StadeJ counts the Ethiopic quadriliteral verbs khartama ‘ to be unfortunate ’ or 
‘ wretched,’ kuestara ‘ to cleanse ’ or ‘ scour,’ pa/ie’e ‘ to turn about,’ and hantasa 
‘ to pluck ’ or ‘ gather,’ as formations of this kind. 

He claims that although the last example cited has ^ instead of J, that the t 
was developed out of an original t under the influence of the preceding k. These 
examples, though few, come from widely different parts of the Semitic area, and 
are for that very reason the more significant. Along then with kiji^tdru^ 
khartama j kuestara^ gafte'e^ and hantasa we may put our Igtar or Athtar or what- 
ever its original form may have been, and look for its etymology in a stem 
or yLc. The etymology actually offered by Zimmern (op. dt, p. 39), is from the 
stem a synonym of ‘ to bind,’ ‘ to unite,’ which makes Ishtar mean 
‘a union’ or ‘combination.’ He thinks that this etymology suits* the meaning 
demanded by the expression (offspring of the flock) of Deut. 

vn. 13. 

This etymology, however, is far from satisfactory. It is altogether too 
abstract for a people as primitive as we have shown those to be among whom 


Assyr. Gram.^ p. 181. 


t Bcib. Bu88„ p. 39. 


$ ThatwOrter Qe^ez8prache, p. 11, 
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Istar originated, and offers no satisfactory connection between the name and tlie 
character of IStar. 

A much more satisfactory etymology may be found by deriving Athtar from 
the Arabic “ to fall” by inserting a after the second radical. The ycJlci 
thus formed would have both a transitive and an intransitive meaning. Its 
transitive sense would apply to the mother meaning “ she who makes fall ” or 
“ casts forth,” and its intransitive sense to the young as ‘‘that which falls” or 
is cast forth.” This etymology would naturally arise among a primitive people 
whose imagination would be greatly impressed by the birth of animals. It would 
seem that the intransitive use of this word has survived in the Hebrew 
[NV referred to above. 

The probability of this etymology is somewhat increased when we notice that 
in Dent, yii., etc., is made parallel to “foetus,” used for the 
young of cattle and coming from a stem which apparently means “ to cast forth,” 

while “ a young camel,” and the Ethiopic hakuer “ firstborn,” are 

from a stem meaning “ to burst forth” or “split.” 

The transitive use of Athtar would, as has been said, apply to the mother, 
and is preserved to us in the name of the widely worshipped Semitic mother 
goddess. 

Professor Smith has shown {Bel. of 8em.^ Lect. HI), how in early times the 
gods were thought to haunt certain localities, especially those whose soil was self- 
irrigated and productive. In a society where the goddess is a mother, the highest 
government known being that of the mother, the deity which inhabits an oasis 
and dwells in its spring would necessarily be a mother goddess, and the verdure 
and trees would be considered her offspring. 

This seems actually to have occurred among the ancient Semites, for we find 
Athtar in Sabaea connected with wells, and Ishtar in Babylonia called the “ pro- 
ducer of verdure.” Thus the idea of maternity was extended to the vegetable 
world. 

The etymology here offered, if not the true one, has, I think, the advantage of 
satisfying all the known conditions of the case better than any other yet proposed.* 

6. The next problem which confronts us is how to account for the great 
variety of aspects assumed by the deities bearing this name in the various parts 
of the Semitic area, ranging as they do from the old polyandrous mother goddess 
of the Gilgamish epic to the celestial virgin of North Africa, and the masculine 


* We have in Hebrew and in Aramaic “to be rich." It may be that these are con- 
nected with our root wic-. “That which falls" being equal to “outcome," “riches," “off- 
spring." It is also possible that the root meaning may have been “offspring," and “that 
which falls" may be a derived meaning. These possibilities, however, would not affect the ety- 
mology offered above. 
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deity of Sabaea. This problem Professor Smith has already solved for us in so 
far as solution is possible, in the Bel. of the Sem,^ pp. 65-75. He has there shown 
how, as the organization of society advanced and the matriarchate gave way to a 
patriarchate, the old independent mother goddess would become the wife of a 
male deity, and then as monarchy arose, a queen. All this we have found, 
moreover, in the Istars of oSTineveh and Babylon and the Ashtarts of Sidon and 
Carthage. He points out, also, how under the same influence this god of pro- 
ductivity apparently continued in Sabaea to hold the supreme place as a male 
deity instead of being subordinated to another as the female. This accounts for 
all except the development of possible virgin goddesses, and the growth of these 
we have already traced under the various influences of war, advancing civilization 
and foreign influence. 

6. Our next problem is to solve the astral developments of the Ishtar cult — 
to explain how this deity became connected with Venus in Babylonia, the moon 
and Venus in Phoenicia, the sun and Venus in Arabia, and apparently the rising 
sun in Sabaea. The fact that the same deity is connected with three heavenly 
bodies is itself proof that the deity did not originate in astral worship. 

The solution of this lies, I think, in the fact that the Identification of deities 
with heavenly bodies was a later development, and did not occur until the Semitic 
peoples had separated and different systems of mythology had grown up in their 
various homes. The identification of Igtar with heavenly bodies will, at all 
events, be found to correspond to these local myths. It would also seem that in 
each country the idea of identifying deities originally chthonic with a heavenly 
body did not arise until some of these celestial bodies had been themselves deified, 
or until they heard that such was the case elsewhere. In Babylonia and Assyria 
where the Moon-god was regarded as the father of the Sun-god, and Ishtar as the 
wife or sister of the Sun-god, she would naturally be identified with the brilliant 
Venus which plays so beautifully about the sun, while in Phcenicia where she was 
the wife of Baal, and Baal seems to have been identified with the Sun-god, she 
would become the Moon-goddess, since the moon was here regarded as the com- 
panion, not the father of the sun. 

In Arabia, where Al-Lat was the real Baal, she was herself identified with 
the sun, while in Sabaea, where Shamas was an independent Sun-goddess and 
Athtar the real Baal, Athtar seems to have been identified with the rising sun, 
which may have been thought to well represent the god who caused plants and 
men to spring into being. 

The identification of Ashtart with Venus seems to have been borrowed from 
Babylonia, while the identification of Al-Uzza with the same planet, I cannot at 
present explain, knowing so little of the myths of ancient Arabic heathenism. 

7, The problem next arises how account for the great variety of animals 
sacred to these deities— the eagle, horse, lion and jackal at Erech, the lion among 
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the Suti, perhaps the ox at Babylon, perhaps also the lamb in Assyria and 
Babylonia, the sheep and perhaps the dog in Palestine, the bull, gazelle, dove 
and boar in Phoenicia, the sheep, boar and dog in Cyprus, the dove at Eryx, the 
sheep at Carthage, the dove and gazelle in Arabia, and the gazelle and perhaps 
the ox in Sabaea. Bid the Btar cult originate where all these animals are found, 
or as the Semitic people dispersed did various local conditions make different 
animals sacred? General probability as well as the peculiarly local character 
given to the story of the killing of Tammuz by the boar on mount Lebanon, would 
indicate that the latter alternative contains the true solution, viz : that various 
local causes have made different animals holy in different places, and that possibly 
local cults have been absorbed into the IStar cult. And yet the case of the gazelle, 
sacred to what was, in all probability, originally the same deity, over a wide 
stretch of territory from Phoenicia to Sabaea, indicates a certain organic unity in 
a portion of the I§tar cult, in a part, at least, of the territory. 

8. The last problem we shall notice is : what is the origin and underlying 
thought in the Tammuz wailing, and what connection has it with Igtar worship ? 

We have found this walling custom at Erech, Kineveh, in Palestine and 
Phoenicia, and at Hineveh and in Phoenicia have found it explained by different 
local myths. Lenormant in his Sur le Nom Tammuz^ thinks he can trace the 
Hebrew form of the name back to a root Assyrian form back to a 

root nn thinks that these names are both traceable to Babylonia, 

where they existed side by side. The root HO is found in the Arabic which 
means ‘ a fruit tree,’ ‘ a cluster of fruit,’ ‘ a bunch of bananas,’ etc. (see Lane’s 
Leas., p. 2744). 

One would not feel like putting much confidence in this etymology by itself, 
but if we should find it to fit into known facts we could give it more credence. 
J. G.. Erazer in his “GoZden JBowg/i,” published in 1890, Yol. I, pp. 278-296, 
shows from a very wide induction of facts a strong probability that Tammuz was 
connected with vegetation.* Some of his material, which he takes from Sayoe’s 
Billert Lectures for 1887, is from Assyrian sources, but as the material is yet 
unpublished it is not accessible to me. Prom what we have been led to assume 
concerning the original nature of Istar this is just what we should expect, 
Tammuz, moreover, is defined in II B. 36, 54 as lib-Uhhi or “ the offspring,” and 
in a mythological document in II E. 59, col. 2, 1. 9 Ishtar is called his mother. 
It would seem probable, therefore, that Tammuz and the myths connected with 
hiTY^ had their origin in some ancient tree worship in connection with the primitive, 
natural shrines of Btar, where perhaps some never-failing spring represented the 
goddess and some sacred tree her son. 


* Of. also Smith’s Bel. of the Semites, p. 892 sq. 
*6 
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Professor Smith, remarks that “the legends of the death of the gods are 
ordinarily the projections into mythology of the rules of sacrificial ritual.”* * * § If 
this be true we are to look for the origin of Tammuz wailing in sacrificial customs 
rather than in the vicissitudes of the vegetable world. Perhaps we shall not go 
far astray, then, if we suppose that the customs of wailing began as a ceremony 
of mourning for the death of some sacred animal slain in sacrifice, such as exists 
among the Toda’s of South India to this day.f Later a difiEerent explanation was 
sought for the wailing, an explanation more in accord with advancing civilization, 
and the sacrificial rite was projected into the myth of the death of Tammuz, and 
evidence sought for its support from the periodical withering and death of the 
foliage of the sacred tree. 

In some such way as this the nucleus of these Tammuz myths was probably 
formed. When once formed the reviving vegetation of the tree would naturally 
lead to the addition to the myth of the resurrection of the god. 

It only remains for us to recall at how early ^ date we found traces of this 
myth at Erech, and to note how it was modified from age to age, reflecting the 
civilization of successive centuries and the local conditions of different countries 
in turn. For example, at Erech in the age represented by the Gilgamish epic, 
Tammuz is the rejected husband of a veritable vixen of a goddess ; at hTineveh in 
the age represented by “ Star's Descent,” he is the beloved husband of iStar’s 
youth, to redeem whom from death she visits Hades, leaving the world in danger 
of depopulation from the lack of desire caused by her absence ; while in Phoenicia 
he is slain by a boar, but' comes to life again after certain days, when Ashtart is 
congratulated for his restoration by peculiar and special sacrifices. 

In conclusion it is only necessary to remark that the problems here discussed 
are all so very obscure that the remarks made upon them are ofiexed as tentative 
suggestions rather than absolute solutions. It is hoped, however, that these 
suggestions at least point in the direction from which the final solutions may be 
expected.!? 


* Bel. of the Sem., p. 336 n. 

t Smith’s Bel. of the Sem., p. 381. 

$ I did not notice until after writing the above explanation of the origin of Tammuz wailing 
that Prof. W. E. Smith had anticipated me in the application of his theory to this particular 
case. See Bel, of Sem., p. 393 n. 

§ Eichter in his Kypros (published since this MS. was written)— p. 180 and Plate LXXVI, 
has described some ten wooden idols found in Astarte shrines in Cyprus. Some of these show, 
clearly the form of the tree, while some of them are carved so as partially to represent a female 
figure. One of them represents three rude figures of women dancing around a tree. These 
figures throw much light on the genesis of IStar and strikingly confirm the theory of the origin 
of Ishtar suggested above. Por a line of proof of the vegetable relations of IStar of. Richter, 
op. cit.y p. 369. 



PEAYER OF THE ASSYRIAN KINO ASURBANIPAL. 
(OIR. 650 B. 0.) 

BT jAilBS A. Obaig. 

(Read before tbe Philological Society of the University of Michigan.) 

The following prayer is inscribed upon a clay tablet, K, 1285, which is con- 
tained in the British Museum collection of Assyrian antiquities. I copied the 
tablet in August, 1892, together with many more during that and the present 
year, some of which I hope shortly to publish. When I undertook to publish and 
translate this text I was not aware that any translation of it had been giyen, 
except the one mentioned by Bezold, Oat, by Oppert {Fragments Mythologiques^ 
pp. 30, f .), which I have not been able to consult. A few days ago, however, I found 
that a translation of it had appeared from the pen of Mr. Strong in Yol. YI of 
The Bee, of the Past (New Series). Mr. Strong promises the text with a philo- 
logical commentary in the Proceeding's of the Ninth Inter. Oongr. of Orientalists. 
This volume has already appeared, but my copy has not yet reached me. 

As some of the signs are scarcely legible and the prayer is one of great value 
not only from a religious but also from a linguistic standpoint, I have not hesi- 
tated to publish the results of my own work upon it, especially as they differ 
considerably from Mr. Strong’s in the translation. There may be a difference in 
the texts also. Mr. Strong declares that Mr. Oppert’s translation is incompre- 
hensible in many cases. The notes added are not intended to be exhaustive, nor 
are some of them advanced as the only possible explanation of the words, but 
merely as the ground of my rendering, after having carefully considered the 
possibilities in each case. 

The religious importance of a prayer such as this is much greater than appears 
at first sight. No one can read this prayer and disbelieve in the genuine faith of 
the worshipper-— nor in his deep and overwhelming conviction of sin, nor in his 
simple, child-like trust in a God willing to forgive and guide and at last to save 
eternally. The Assyrian kings are usually charged with an unbounded degree of 
self-exaltation and haughtiness, and the charge is partly justified by the preambles 
in their historical inscriptions (but even there they are strong, as they claim, in 
the strength of heaven). It is, therefore, interesting to hear the words of the 
great conqueror, and patron of literature when he communes in anguish of soul 
with his God, against whom he has sinned. Here there is a humility and help- 
lessness worthy of some of the most truly penitential psalms. It is a crisis in the 
king’s life. As it would appear from the intimations of the context the stability 
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of his kingdom is threatened, or the fear of death has taken hold upon him. 
Whatever it is, he regards it, as was common to the Semitic mind, as the conse- 
quence of sin ; therefore he pleads his guilt and sues for mercy. The intensity 
of petition is surpassed only by the free and full forgiveness uttered within his 
soul, or audibly heard in the tongueless vc^ices of the winds. 

It is interesting to note also the similarity with Hebrew thought found in 
certain passages. Verse 9, Thy lips shall not languish, etc. Cf. 119 : 123, 
Mine eyes fail for thy salvation. Verse 8, Thy feet shall not be moved. Cf. ip 
17 : 36, Thou hast enlarged my steps under me and my feet have not slipped. 
Ip 26 : 12, My foot standeth in an even place. Line 10, Thy tongue shall not utter 
the fear of thy lips. Cf . Isa. xxx. 27, His lips are full of indignation, etc. Com- 
pare also vs. 6-8 of reverse, where the king is said to have been set as a babe 
upon the knees of the goddess Istar and to have sucked the paps that were put in 
his mouth, with Isa. nxvi. 10 sqq., where Jerusalem is represented as a benignant 
mother at whose breasts the pious Israelites are to suck and who like little 
children are to be dandled upon her knees. 

I have called this production a ‘ prayer,’ but I have done so provisionally. It 
seems to have been composed for some extraordinary occasion, an occasion possi- 
bly such as that suggested in the notes on 1. 12, when the king’s image was set up 


TRANSLITEEATION. 

OBVERSE. 

1 up-ta-na-at-ta-ka hu^abd ina puljur ilani rabliti 

2 [ha-at-t]a-nu-a la it-ta-nak-ga-du uapi^ti-ya 

3 . ki at-ta-na-ab'b^r-ka kar-rad il^ni ahe-su 

4 ti Asur-bani-apal a-na ur-ki§ a-na ma-tf-ma 

5 [a-na]-ku at-tf-’4-la ina §ipe ^^^nabd 

6 . . . . . .i^^uabu ina pu^ur ba-at-ta-nu-u-a 


Y [it-ti-] ka ASur-bani-apal ana-ku nabd a-di §a-at um-ml 

8 s^paP^-ka la is-sa-nam-ma-a la i-na-ru-ta k^t^P^--ka 

9 a-na-a>tl §apta-ka la In-na-bu a-na mi-talj-bii-ri-ya 

10 lisani-ka la ta-at-ta-zal gi-ir-ta §apt^-ka 

11 M a-na-ku da-ba-bu tibu at-ta-na-ad-da-nak-ka 

/ 

12 a-mat-tah risi-ka u-Sad-dab la-an-ka ina bit E-Bar-Bar 

13 ii“nabd ik-ta-nab-bi ma-a pi-i-ka am-mi-u M tabu 

14 sd. it-ta-na-ab“ba-ra a-na huur«]j^it-tu 

15 la-an-ka M ab-nu-u-ni it-ta-na-ab-bar-an-ni a-na i-tu-us-si ina E-Bar-Bar 

16 Mm-ta-ka M ab-nu-u-ni [itJ-ta-at-ta-na-ab-b^^Ta-an-ni 

17 ma-a Hi bi-bHa ina bit §ar-rat kalam-ma 

18 napa4ti-ka it-ta-na-ab-ba^"^“ni ma-a balat-su ur-rik hu ^§•^r-bam-apal 
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within the temple, an event which may have coincided with the divine assemblage, 
likewise at the beginning of the year, at which the destiny of the king was 
determined. For such a purpose it would be exceedingly appropriate. The 
king would make confession and supplication and the priest pronounce in the 
name of the divinity the divine forgiveness and promise. 

There is a suggestion, in the composition, of some of the old English Miracle- 
plays and of some of the compositions of the Yedas, but, so far as I am aware, 
the ‘ prayer ’ does not furnish a parallel to anything we find in either the Miracle- 
plays or the liturgies of the Hindoos. 


TRANSLATION. 

OBVERSE, 

{AsurhampaVs confession.) 

1 (I) confess to thee, 0 Nebo, in the assembly of the great gods. 

2. My transgressions let them not overwhelm my soul. 

3 1 present myself before thee, divine hero, among his brethren : 

4 (As for me), Asurbanipal, continually, forever, 

5 I have cast myself at the feet of Nebo, 

6 (I am prostrate), 0 Nebo, in the multitude of my transgressions. 

(Here the scribe omitted the paragraphing line). 

(The divine answer.) 

7 With thee 0 Asurbanipal I, Nebo, shall be while days endure, 

8 Thy feet shall not be moved, thy hands shall not be withdrawn, 

9 These thy lips shall not languish for my approach, 

10 Thy tongue shall not utter the fear of thy lips. 

11 Seeing that I goodly things will bestow upon thee *, 

12 I will raise up thy head, I will cause thine image to be brought into E-Bar-Bar.* 

(Divine assurance that his prayer is well pleasing and that intercession has 

heen made.) 

13 Nebo spake, saying : Thy mouth uttereth that which is good, 

14 Even that which has come unto the divine TJrkittu 

15 Thy image, which I have made, is come before me within the sanctuary of 

E-Bar-Bar 

16 Thy destiny, which I have determined, has been brought before me, 

17 Thus : Grant the desire (?) in the temple of the Queen of the Universe ” 

18 Thy life (soul), also, has been brought before me, saying : ‘‘His life prolong, 

even the life of Asurbanipal.” 

* E-Bar-Bar was a temple of TStar in Ninoveb (cf. K. 1380, 11. 4, 5), and should be read bit 
Sarrat kaUma. See 1. lY, and Notes. 
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19 ka-mi-i? ina ki-in-?i-f-§u Asur-b^ni-apal it-ta-na-ajj-liar a-na ^I’^nabii 

beli“§u 

20 ad-da-ni-ka ii^nabu la tu-maHar-an-ni ya-a-S 

21 balati-ya ina pani-ka Sa-tir aaps^ti-ya pak~da ina sun ^l^belit 

22 ad“da-ni~ka ^^^nabu gai-ru la tu-naas-^ar-an-ni ya-§i ina bi-rit b^-ta nu-ti-ya 


23 f”tap~la za-ki-ku istu pan ^l^^nabu beli-su 

24 la ta-pal-lab ’^•Asur-bani-apal napS^te ark^ti ad-da~nak-ka 

25 s^re t^be ana napS^ti-ka a-pak-kid 

26 pi-ya am-nai-u tabu ik-ta-nar-rab-ka ina pnljur ilani rabuti 


REVEESE. 

1 ip-tHi Asur-b^ni-apal ar-ni-iu it-ta-na-ah-b^r a-na ^^^nabu beli-gu 

2 Sai^-ba-tu ina §^p^ i^^Sar-rat Ninua^^ la i-lu-at ina pubur ilani rabdti 

3 §a ina ka-an-ni M ^i^ur-kit-fcu ka-^ir la i-lu-at ina pu-bur bQ-’^a-nu-tHu 

4 ina pu-bm* b^-'t^'iiii-ti-ya la tu-ma^-sar-a-ni ^i^nabu 

5 ina pu-b^ir In-ya as-si-ya la tu-naaHa-ra nap§^ti-ya 


6 ^i-ib-ru at-ta A§ur-b^ni-apal §d u-ina§-§ir-ka ina ^li i^^sar-rat Ni- 

nua^ 

7 la-ku-u at-ta A§ur-b^ni-apal U a§-ba-ka ina bur-ki ii^sar-rat Ni- 

nua^ 

8 ir-bi zi-zi-i Sa ina pi-ka §ak-na tHn-ni-ik Sina ta-bal-lib ana pa-ni-ka 

9 ba~ta-nu-tf-ka A§ur-bani-apal ki-i si-pi ina pa-an mf-l i-la-’u 

10 ki-i bur-bi-iWa-a-tf M pa-an ir§i-ti ta-at-ta-ax-ru-ku ina §^pa-ka 

11 ta-az-za-az Asur-b^ni-apal ina tar-^i ilani rabdti tu-na-a-ad ana 61at 

Same 
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{Asurham/ipal continuing to pray magnifies iTeho*) 

19 Bowing down in his humility Asurbanipal prays unto Nebo, bis lord : 

20 I magnify tbee, 0 Nebo, forsake thou not me, even me, 

21 My life is written before thee, my soul reposes in the bosom of Beltis. 

22 I magnify thee, 0 Nebo, thou mighty one, abandon me not, even me, in the 

midst of sins* 

{The divine response*) 

23 There answered a breeze from the presence of Nebo, his lord* (saying) : 

24 “ Fear thou not, 0 Asurbanipal, long life will I vouchsafe unto thee, 

25 Favoring winds for thy life I have appointed (for thee), 

26 My mouth, uttering that which is good, shall present thee in the assembly of 

the great gods. 

REVERSE. 

( Confession of Asurbanipal. ) 

1 The confession of Asurbanipal, his sin is brought before Nebo, his lord, 

2 That which he took at the feet of the queen of Nineveh he did not conceal in 

the assembly of the great gods. 

3 That which with the reed of the divine Urkittu is recorded he did not conceal 

in the assembly of the great gods. 

4 In the multitude of my transgressions abandon me not, 0 Nebo, 

5 In the multitude of my sins (and) my sorrows forsake thou not my soul. 

{The divine response.) 

6 Little wert thou, 0 Asurbanipal, when I committed thee to the (care of the) 

Queen of Nineveh ; 

7 A babe wert thou, 0 Asurbanipal, when I satisfied thee on the knees of the 

queen of Nineveh, 

8 The plentiful paps, which into thy mouth were put, thou didst suck, with the 

two (breasts) thou didst cover thy face. 

9 Thy sins, 0 Asurbanipal, like the waves on the face of the water, shall come 

to nought. 

10 Like the flowers (?) upon the face of all the earth they shall vanish before 

thy feet : 

11 Be thou strong (= of good cheer), 0 Asurbanipal, in the presence of the great 

gods, thou shalt be exalted to the highest heaven. 

* Of. Acts II. Z.—And suddenly there came from heaven a sound as of a rushing mighty 
wind and it filled all the house where they were sitting. 
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NOTES. 

Obv. L 1. iiptanatta — open, Iftanaal, IL, 1 p. s. This is a rare 
and interesting form, only two other cases being known, and they occur also in 
the writings of Asurb., viz., umdanallu = unitan al lu (they filled them- 
selves) Asurb. Sm. 285.8, and usanall^ ^ jproperZy 3 f. pi. form [he besought) 
ibid.j 290.54, cf. Del. AG^., p. 229. The form is intensive-reflexive. The root finfl 
== open, II.s = open or expose one’s self fully, make unreserved confession. 

1. 2. The restoration at the beginning is evident from the last two signs. The 
restoration to be made at. the beginning of 1. 1, one is probably ana-ku, 1. 
hattanu — b^-tt^nu. A rare formation expressing intensity from b ^ (like 
Heb. fi^* ^w= great sin, sinfulness. 

LB. attanahba,r==antanabb^i' = amtan^bar, I.s be before, 

la be presented, present oneself (in supplication). Of. also 11. 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 
Rev. 1. 

1.4. urki§,— adv. fr. urku, length, Hebr. For the adverbial form 

with the preposition cf. ana d^reS (fr. d^ru continuance), forever. 

1. 5. attf’ila lie down, Syn. rab^su, nabu; La cast one’s self 

down. atti’ila = ant4hil. This passage confirms the close synonymity of 
these words. If the passage V R. 52, 61b, which I first noticed in ’86, contains, as 
it probably does, this same verb, which, however, may be read s alii (or sal il(u), 
Dr. Delitzsch’s identification of this Assyrian verb with the Hebr. in ii. 23 
can hardly be doubted, notwithstanding the arguments against it advanced by the 
Arabists, especially Professors Praetorious, Litteraiurblatt f. or. PA^7., 1. 195, and 
Mueller, ZK.^ I. 357 sq. The passage in V R. reads ; alpi u immeri biri§ 
nil(u), the oxen and the asses lie together (zwischenweise). The Hebrew of 

23:li demands by the parallelism a synonym of 

( , mnjD , 

in the second member, and there is no passage in the 0. T. where ina,y 
not be so translated, and more appropriately in some passages (equally so in 
others) than by lead^ a meaning ascribed to it by a very strained Arabic etymol- 
ogy. He causeth me to lie down in green pastures, He maketh me to rest beside 
still waters,” is certainly more conformable to this law of Hebrew poetry, preserv- 
ing, as it does, the figure of the flock in tranquil repose with which the Psalmist 
begins the distich. The idea of Yahweh’s presence in activity is introduced in v* 3. 
For other examples of the verb, md. Del. p. 292. 

1. 7. It seems that the scribe omitted the division line between this and the 
following paragraph. The restoration of itti at the beginning suits both the 
context and space. 

1.8. issana(m) change. IY.i= in§4n a = iSSdnIi . For the 

change from the palatal ^ to the dental 5 cf. asala (=aSt4lala Salm, ob, 129.) 
=a§§al ala=assalala, §allasu(=§allat§u) asala, his spoil I carried off . 
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inaruta == indrut^, I.i 3f. pi. (for dual)* Asurb. sm. 125,69 

ul inirruta (=iiiiruta, indruta) §ipd-ka “ Nicbt sollen zurueckhalten 
deine Fuesse,” Professor Pelitzsch, AG,^ so also in my “Throne Inscr* Salm.” 
“ Thy feet shall not give way.^^ Ihid,^ Col. III. 7, the name of the outer wall of 
the city of ASur is called munirriti-kibr^ti^ “the one that causes the four 
regions Ho tremble*/ see also Y B. III. 58 ; YI. 72, etc. The general term “ wage 
war/’ “ shake/’ may be applied in the passages where this verb occurs, but what is 
the original meaning ? May it not be, as I am inclined to suspect, though I can- 
not recall any examples of the change, that we have in the Assyr. the Heb. 
and Aram. ? Syr. and Arab, to pluck out, draw off, flay, break, 
etc.? In favor of this identification, 1) floes not appear in Assyrian ; 2) £0*1.5 
does not appear in the other Semitic branches ; 3) the change from D to J in 
Assyrian is a common occurrence in the formation of nouns with prefix 0 , of. 
Assyr. nappaSu and , nark abtu and j nalbugu, 

See on this subject Professor Ilaupt’s extended treatment in Beitraege z. smi, 
Sprache^ Yol. L, p. 158 sqq. 4) The change occurs likewise in finals in nouns, cf, 

|n3 and Arab, , so also in the pronouns and pronominal sufiixes e. g. DJlK 

b.* 

and but Syr, . gee Wright, Comp, Gr.^ p. 67. 

Accepting the original signification of “strip” and its extended meaning 
“break,” these are applicable in the Assyrian texts, whether in such phrases as 
munirriti kibrati, or in the phrases sdpdka, kdta-ka ul indruta in 
view of the usus loquendi of the Semites. Cf. the use of £DtJ^3 Hebrew, and 

- T 

hepu, uhappi in Assyrian. Cf. Khors. Inscr., 1. 14; I R. 36. 9. matdti 
kaliSina kima barbate udakkiku; cf. Nah. l. 12 and 

they shall be cut off (by the enemy) and shall pass away, If J being the term. tech, 
for “ shearing” like £31D for “shaving cf. fo shave the head, Beut. XXI. 
12, but also used of the complete destruction of the people, Isa. vii. 20, etc. 

9. fn-na-ba I- Pres. 3 pi. f. (prop, innab^) = i ’naba. The 

word is usually found in connection with buildings, “to be in ruins,” “fall into 
decay,” hence, also, “perish,” “fail.” Cf. lY R. 9. 38, a, §a birkdSu la in- 
na-b^^ = whose knees do not become weary. 

mi-tab-b^^i-ri— Inf. = mitdbur u. The prep, ana is here 
used in the sense of Heb. 3, ana mitdbBriya,= in my being present — 
in granting thy request. 

10. ta-at-ta-zal =tantSzal, I., 3 f. s. cf. Heb. to flow 

down, distil, tben, fig. otter speech, cf. Deut. xxxii. 2 

♦np*? 'im'2 n‘“iy’ • 

gi-ir-ta v'rriil? (cf. dimtu fr. nD'!) cf. Heb. n“»il and Aram. K'lJl , 
both in Pi. “excite,” of. also the Syriac '4^. girtu would accordingly mean 


1 Of. tUe Barth law.— R. F. H. 
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fear. The use of the word is a tropical one though founded upon a physical phe- 
nomenon, as in English, we say, “ his lips (or face) blanched with fear,” or “ grew 
pale with excitement.” 

11. at-ta-na-ad-da-na = L == antanddan . 

12. a-mat-ta b— V nnO I, pres. 1 p. = amd.t ah - Cf . IV K 61 (68), 28 b, 
ina eli a-ml-lu-ti la ta-tak-kil mu-tu-ub en^ka a-na a-a-Si 
du-gul“an-ni = Put not thy trust in man, lift wp thine eyes towards me, look 
upon me. Cf. Del. Meh. Lang.^ p. 40, and Proleg. 8. 177, also Lotz, Tig. 8. 131, 
The word UnO in Heb-Aram. means “ to spread or stretch out,” Isa. XL. 22 : 
‘‘He stretclieth out the heavens like a tent,” which is raised up as well as 
stretched out. 

u-§ad-da h A/rna^‘, “ go,” “march,” used both of warlike expeditions and 
ceremonial processions. In former sense cf. my Mon. Inscr. Salm., p. 24, in the 
latter, note V B 8. 98. The 25th day of the month Sivan was a gadabn (pro- 
cession) of the lady (goddess) of Babylon. Cf. further I B. 67. 33a, and Inscr. 
Wad. Brissa, Pognon 8. 7, 29 sqq. This latter passage reads : “In Z akmuk , at 
the beginning of the year, at the Akitu festival of Marduk, the lord of the gods, 
when Neho^ the victorious son of Borsippa, i§adi[bu] (i. e. enters) into Babylon, 
etc. Cf . also in connection with this passage and prayer, I B. 54, 2, 54 sqq. The 
place of destiny in UbSugina, the holy-place of destiny within which, during 
Z akmuk , at the beginning of the year, on the 8th and 11th day, the king of 
heaven and earth, the lord god, dwells, the gods of the heavens and earth approach 
him, bowing down they stand in his presence, the destiny of the future, the 
destiny of my (Nebuchadnezzar’s) life they hear. Cf. Jens. Kosmol. 84 sqq. 
la-an-(ka): llnu = §almu, image (which probably meant first, dark shadow^ 
silhouette^ cf. §almu, “black”). Cf. IV B. 22, 9 and 10a with 13, 23 and 25a, 
which reads, 1. 23 sqq: Sarru sa ana ba-lat fime ru-ku-ti gum-§u 
i§-§a-ka(nu) sa-lam-§u a-na ume §a-a-ti i-ba-nu ina bit 
Ya- A-Ku (= Adar, Nebo) bitu §a taSilti biduti = the king whose name 
has been determined to live for future days his image for endless days is made 
(set up) in the temple of Nebo, the temple of festival (and) joy. For the reading 
of the last clause B It-KA-Ni = bnu §a taliltu biduti, see ZK.^^. 81.7. 
Bit Ya-A-Ku^ Adar V B. 37. 81a. (= Nabfi II B. 57. 18 c.) 

bit B-Bar-Bar , name of a temple of Btar in Nineveh into which on 
the 16th of Tebet ASurb. (or possibly his image), in ceremonial garb entered with 
costly and pure offerings, cf. K. 1276, obv. This month was sacred to Nebo, cf. 
VB. 43, 31 c,d, Ab-Ba = Nabfi ka-^S-Sf ab-bu-ti, Nebo, the bestower 
of decision (?) 

13. am-mi-u D part == ’ amiyu, “speak.” 

ii^Ur-kit-tu. — cf. Bev, 1.3 §a ina ka-an-ni §a i^^Ur-kit-tu ka§ir 
that which is collected with the reed of Ur. he did not conceal. The word is 
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propably the same as urkitn syn. of ar^u , py. That a god is intended here, 
there can be no doubt from this verse. ASKT. 116, 8 IStar is called muSe§at 
urkiti =she who causes the urkitu to come forth. But the reference in our 
text cannot be to the growth of the urkitu but to the use of it, hence =to 
Kanu. Of . in this use VK 9 a. 2. and 6. 2, bllu™ i-bi-li il^ni §a ina Same 
uir§iti®a 1-diS-Si-Su §i-i-ru ; ka-a-tu a«mat-ka ina ir-^i-ti ina Sa- 
ka-ni ur-ki-tdm ib-ba-an-ni = The lord, leader of the gods in the heavens 
and earth, he alone is exalted ; as for thee thy command on the earth, through 
the establishment of the u r kitu is made glorious. There is no conclusive proof, 
but there is cumulative evidence in support of the proposition that the god Nabd 
was the ^^’^Urkitu. 1) Nebo was regarded as the inventor of the cuneiform 
writing, Y K. 43, 33 c, d, Nabu band §itri dupSarruti, and is called the 
scribe of the gods. 2) Kand is used for ^‘stylus,” in phrases such as: rikis 
kane (II 29, dla.) the bond (or record) of the reed, kimi kane idi (lY 19. 
54, b.) like a reed of the hand (writing reed), because made of wood and 
resembling a reed, or because reeds were used. 3) Kan mijiri=the reed 
of mihri; mihru is one of the attributes of Nin-Ib, II R. 67. 66, c. d. 
The word mi^ru is probably to be explained here as meaning presence,’’ 
i. e. the recording reed, that which makes all past things present. It- may, 
however, be taken as meaning “battle,” but not so appropriately. 4) Simi- 
larly, §ar-§ar =;na§pa(n)ti, is an attribute of Nin-Ib ( =Nabd II R. 
57. 18, c.) cf. Jensen’s Kos. 2239. They are found joined with Urkitu, 
K. 4931, obv. 7 (cf. Br. 5164) muSd^at urkiti. 5) G-I==kanu, Simtu 
and (xI-Hal = band piristi— ^^Nabd, Y R. 43. 32, c. d. 6) U-§im(Rik) 
= urkitu, ilTi§um(§i) and il^^Ur are titles of Nabd (nitukki) occurring 
together II R. 54. 72-3, g. h. It is probable that we have an error here, either in 
II R. or on the part of the scribe and that instead of UR we should have 
§im . A note in my text, however, reads : “gut edirte Q-oetter-List,” Del. Yov 
lesg.^ ’85. 

15. i-tu-us“i probably = i t d s i , and means here, judging from the con- 
text, something like parakku, sanctuary — cf. Note on 1. 12. itusi might be 
for itdsSi = her (the temple’s) itd, but itd means “side.” If it meant “inte- 
rior,” “ innermost part ” here the construction would be proleptic ; but if it means 
something like “holy-place” the construction is natural. 

abnd-ni ni enclitic after the w-term. of the relative clause. 

17. iSi 1 L Imv, to have, be. 

bibila. Accus. of biblu, “wish,” “desire” 

18. u r - r i k be long, IIi Imv. =* ’ u r r i k , prolong. 

19. ka-mi-i§ \/|^Dp (varying with and DOD) Heb. yOp con- 

strzngere, bow down. That the reading is here, is rendered probable by the 
following word ki-in-§i~l = kim9i from the same root. The syllable §i, so 
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far as I know, is never read with a D- Cf. Delnge, ALS.^ 130, nktammi^ma 
attasab abakki, I bowed and sat down, I wept. For ODD see Sm. 1371 
(Del. K Lang, Ad) Sarrani gakkanaki n rnbuti paniika kam-su, 
kings, potentates and magnates bow before thee (G-ilgamis), and I E.. 54, 62a. 

addan i This is a difficult form. It seems to be a present formed 

after the analogy of the imperfect with enclitic ni. Of. Imperfect abar from 
and taddana, Del. AG,, U 18* and 275., addani = andani = 
anadani = an’ad(a)(ni). is not used alone in the sense denaanded by 

the context, but is generally used in such texts in the response of the god, in the 
sense of “ deliver,” “ grant,” and is so used here, 11. 11, 24. Cf. IV E. 61 (68), 
Col, I. 21, 33, Col. IV, 57. Whereas, in the same texts, the divine command is 
na-’ida, Col. VI. 53, 58, or na-i«da, Col. II. 33, 39. 

§a>tir. — Perm. L 3. 5. write. 

pak-da.—Perm. I. 3, pi. f. for pakda (pL) for pakdat (sing.) under the 
influence of the interchange between napigti and nap^ati. 

s u n.— St. 0. s u n u . Ur, Del. “ Das Untenbefindliche bei Menschen 

u. Thieren.” Das Obenbefindliche, i. e. hosom^ embrace, is better supported by this 
passage and others, cf. IV E. I. 36 and 37, where Ur is translated by udlu (or 
tamlu), a§-sa-ta ina ud-li am^li i-tar-ru-ii, the wife in the embrace 
of her husband they cause to tremble (or the wife from the bosom of her husband 
they turn away), II E. 35, g. h. 63-70, ardatu sa ina sun mu-ti~sa 
ku-uz-ba (=ul§u) la il-pu-tu — ardatu saina sun mu-ti“§a §u- 
bat-sa la is-b^-tn, the maid who in the bosom of her man does not turn 
away pleasure — the maid who in the bosom of her man does not remove her 
garment, (udlu might be read here t u 1 u , which ALS,^ Q-loss, defines weihliche 
Brush”) Another word sunu occurs = Tu + Ku , V E. 15, 20, c. = §u-Su- 
Up-Ku, V 15, 43 c. 

23. f-tap“ia.— answer, !« Impf. = itapal = i’t^pal . 

za-ki-ku . — Syn. of §aru, of. Brun. 5622 and 5627. 

25. a-pak-kid = ap^bid, Pres. 1, s. 

BEVERSE. 

2. i-lu-at.— -v/JOl'? (?) cf. Heb. cover, hide = ilut, for ilwut. 

3. k a 9 i r .— collect, Perm. Ii. 

5. In, — eons, of 6nu = annu (?) sin. 

a s s i . — I have taken from a nom. a ssu sorrow, cf. , be sad, sorrowful. 

7. la-ku-u. — V E. 23, 33 sqq. Tur-Da | du-mu da-ad-du-u | = 
Sir-ru (cf. Surru beginning); §ibru, small; la’u, weak?, and la-ku-u 
are given as synonyms, lakfl means, therefore, and as the parallelism here 
requires, little, young. A comparison of this list with that in II E, 30, 29-49, 
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where da-du occurs, L 41, suggests that both du-mu and da-ad-du-u, 
above, are Semitic ; du-mu might well be derived from c£. infant. 

8. ir-bi. — enlarge, increase, irbu, fullness, ahundantia. 

zi- 2 ;i-l = zize from zizu, Hebr, The Hebrew word occurs three 

times in the Old Testament. Following Kimchi and Abuwalid it is translated in 
s. 50 : 11 ; 80, 13, “wild beasts,” in B. Y. and A. Y. The LXX. has in the 
first place ^patdrTig (beauty), in the second povL6g ayptog [solitary) or wild beast In 
Isa. LXVI. 11, the LXX. translates paMg “breast,” the A. Y. and B. Y. translate 
ahundance^^' the A. Y. giving as a marginal rendering brightness evidently 
considering the word as probably the same as Gesenius Woerterb- gives 

“Fiille,” and adds: “Hie Bed. Uuter I'dsst sich nicht erweisen.” This passage 
in Assyrian settles the meaning of the word, for here it can mean nothing else 
than pajp, teat. “ The full zize which were placed in thy mouth thou didst suck.” 
Isa. LXVI. 11 reads, then : “ that ye may suck and be satisfied with the breasts 
of her consolations, that ye may milk and be delighted with the paps of her glory.” 
By an elliptical and synechdochical construction the word is used in our text in 
the second member of the parallelism in the sense of “breast,” “ with two (breasts) 
thou didst cover thy face.” Here zizu is used in the sense of Saddu. In both 
places where the word occurs in the Psalms it is used by the same poetic figure 
for “beasts,” but it is only by synechdoche that it can ipaean “beast,” Ps. L. 11, 
I know all the fowls of the mountains ; and the teats of the field are mine. 

tl“ln-ni-ik == tinik suck. Impf. L. ta-bal-lab o’^rr cover, 

Pres. Ii. = tab^lab, 

9. si- pi — must mean here something like “waves.” Mr. Strong compares 
Arabic si pi. 

i-la’-u to be without strength, vanish (cf. Heb. K*?, Ar. and 

Arab. ^ . vid. Hel. Proleg.^ § 133). 

10. bur-bi-il“la-a-tf .““pl.of asing. burbiltu(?). Have we here a case 
of dissimilation bur for b u 1 from a root *7*1^ ? 

ta-at-ta-ar-ru-ku. — Vp'IH cease, fail, pass away, L Pres. 3 f. tatt4- 
ruku. The forms i-tar-ra-i5:u, I B. 42, 19; III B. 14. 21, etc., should be 
read with h not k\ so also it-[a]rik Hel. 123 ALS.^^ 104). Helitzsch, Haupt, 
Jensen, 

11. ta-az-za-az. — be strong == ta’azaz (= tazaz) Pres. 2. S. 

tu-na-a-ad . — V III = t u n a ’ ’ a d . Ill usually converts the intrans, 

verb into a trans. This cannot be the case here in view of the following Prep, 
ana, which the verb, when actively used, does not take. 

51 at Same.^ — For this reading of An -Pa cf. Bruen. No. 481. This reading 
depends upon the rendering of the verb. 

University of Michigan., Hec. 2, 1893. 
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LIVBi; INTITULE LAISA 

SUE LES EXCEPTIONS DE LA LANGXJE ARABS 
PAR IBN KniLotrsTA, BIT Ibn KhIlawaihi 
TEXTS ARABE 

PtJBLIB B'APRBS LB MANUSORIT UNIQUE DU BRITISH MUSEUM 

PAR 

Hartwiu Derbnbourg 

Prof esseur d TBcole des langues orientales 
Directeur-adjoint d rscole des hautes-^tudes de Paris. 


PREFACE. 

11 n’y a rien que d’exceptiormel dans la publication que les Hehraica ont si 
lib^ralement acoueillie. Le sujet traits, ce sont les exceptions de la langue arabe 
La langue employee par Tauteur indigene, c’est Tarabe, moins familier cerfces aux 
lecteurs de cette revue que Tidiome auquel elle a emprunte son nom. Enfin ce 
n’est point dans des circonstances r%ulidres qu’en 1871 j’ai 6te amene a copier le 
manuscrit unique Add. 7516 du Mus^e Britannique 4 Londres^ J’etais reste 4 
Paris jusqu’au 12 avril, plus r4sign6 4 voir les Prussiens en Prusse qu’en France, 
lorsque la Commune, un moment triomphante, voulut m’imposer un uniforme 
galonn6 et des fonctions aussi dlevees qu’ 6ph4mdres. Dans ma fuite, je finis par 
arriyer 4 Londres et par m’absorber dans P^tude pour oublier la guerre civile qui 
menagait de la mine ma patrie meurtrie par Pinvasion et par la guerre 6trangdre. 
Mon esprit inquiet ne pouvait trouver le calme que dans un travail de courte 
haleine, peu fatigant et n^obligeant ni 4 des reflexions profondes, ni 4 des recher- 
ches oompliqu^es dont il se sentait alors incapable. Qui m’eflt dit que mon Edition 
du Livre de Sibawaihi, alors 4 peine 6baucb§e, aurait paru toute enti^re avant 
PopUBOule d’Ibn E[h41awailii que je copiais alors, d’une part pour gu6rir mon 
agitation fl^vreuse, d’autre part pour servir de pi6destal au monument que je 
comptais 61ever au plus ancien et au plus remarquable des grammairiens arabes ? 
Qu’importe d’ailleurs cette priority? Les complements valent bien les intro- 
ductions. 

I 

Abofl ^Abd A114h Al-Housain ibn Abunad, sumomme Ibn Xh41oflya ou, 
comme vocalisent les puristes entre les Arabes, Ibn Kh4lawaihi, c’est-4-dire le 
Fils de celui qui ressemble 4 son oncle matemel, naquit 4 Hamadh4n, dans le 
Djib41, Nous ne sommes pas informes sur la date precise de sa naissance, mais 
eUe n^est assur^ment pas post^rieure 4 Pann^e 300 de Ph^gire (913-913 de notre 

1 N®. DXXXVI, dans le CataXogiks codictm orimtaUum Musei Britarmici ; pan secunda, codices 
arabicos amplectms^ p. 246, f ol. 19~66- 
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^re). Peut-^tre, pour la fixer, faut-il remonter de deux ou trois anuses en arri^re, 
mais c’est dans ces limites 6troites qu’il est permis d’hesiter. Ibn Khdlawaihi ne 
voulut pas Tester, selon son expression, ‘^prisonnier du froid” 4 Hamadhdn, 
Cette ville, comme il dit encore, ‘^un paradis en etait pendant Thiver un 
veritable enfer.”^ Son temperament n’efit pas supporte un s6Jour trop prolong^ 
dans un climat homicide, au inilieu de brouillards 6ternels.® Des 814 (926-927 de 
notre ^re) il quitta sa patrie pour aller continuer et parfaire ses etudes aupr^s des 
maitres en renom qui enseignaient alors 4 Bagd4dh. 

Esprit ouvert et curieux, Ibn Khdlawaihi ne voulut n6gliger ancune branche 
des sciences musulmanes. Il n’eut que Tembarras du choix parmi les prof esseurs 
6minents qu’attirait encore, comme par un souvenir du passe, la oapitale du 
khalifat Abbaside. Al-Mouktadir Bill4h, qui d^tenait alors un pouvoir chan- 
celant dans ses mains, restait indifferent sans hostilite au mouvement que 
son fils Ar-K4di devait ^tre le dernier parmi les khalifes 4 favoriser en s’y 
associant.^ Les savants illustres qui pr6sid4rent 4 rinstruction d* un 61dve telqu’ 
Ibn Kh41awaihi furent, pour le Coran A^uiad ibn Mofis4 Ibn Moudj4hid al-Moukri, 
et Aboff Sa’id Al-Hasan AS“Sir4fi, pour la grammaire et les belles-lettres Aboff 
Bakr Ibn Doraid, Nif^awaihi, Abofi Bakr Mohammad Ibn al-Anb4ri, et Aboff 
’ Omar Az“Z4hid, pour les traditions Abofi 'Abd A114h Mohammad ibn Makhlad 
ibn Haf? aL*Att4r ad-Doffri® et d’autres dont les noms ne nous ont pas 6t6 con- 
serves. Il fut initi6 et gagn4 4 la doctrine Sch4fi'ite en lisant 4 haute voix le 
fameux Abr^ge d’Al-Mouzani sous la direction d’Abofl ‘All AhHousain ibn *AH 
a§-S4’ig de Nis4bofir, un chef d’ecole qui voyageait de ville en ville pour faire une 
propaganda active et pour gagner des proselytes.® 

Ibn Kh41awaihi devint de bonne heure une autorit^ reconnue en matidre de 
traditions. Ce fut le sujet d’un cours tr^s suivi qu’il ouvrit dans les d6pen- 
dances attenantes 4 la mosqu6e Rou§4fa de Bagd4dh\ Ses le$ons eurent I’hon- 
neur d’toe transcrites et publi^es par son contemporain, Aboff ’1-Faradj Al- 
Mou'4f4 ibn Zakariy4 an-Nahraw4ni, qui fut pendant quelque temps du quar- 


I Ters d’lbn Kha^awaihi cit6s par Ath-Tha’aiibt, Yattmata^dahr ft scTwu* or d al-*ajTy enoyclo- 
p4dle de la po^sie arabe au quatritoe Bifecle de Thdgire (Edition de Damas), I., p. 76.* Hammer, 
LiteraturgesoMchte der Araber^ V., p. Hi, a traduit d'autres vers dThn Khaiawaihi sur le mdiae 
sujet, d’apr^s le BaW al-abrdr d’ Az-Zamakhschari. 

a Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire giographigue, Tiistorigue et litUraire de la Perse, p. 601-606. 

» As-Soyo^tb Classes des grammairiem, manusorit de Paris, supplement arabe 683, fol. 118 v® ; 
raanuscrit du Musde Britannique Or. Ill, lol. 200 2® ; Hammer, LiteraturgeschicMe der Araher, V., 
p. 412; Eliigel, Die grammatischen ScHulen der Ardber, p. 230. 

4 Ibn At*Tiktak^t Al-Fakhii, p. 828, dnum^re nombre de choses o4 Ar-Badl termlne la s^rie 
des khalifes Abbasides qui les ont f aites. 

5 Flttgel, Die gramTnatischen Schulen, p. 280, a Imprimd, pour la mort d"al-*AttAr, 801 an lien de 
831. Ba vrale date est donnfie par Adb-Bhahabl, Liber classium {6d. Wtlstenfeld), H., p. 89, 

6 E. Wdstenfeld, Der Im dm ehSchdJVi (Gdttineren, 1890-1801), p. 165 et 178. 

T Be texte d*As-Soyoiltl, donnd par Flflgel, iJjid., loo. clt., porte RjlJcXAil a 

traduit “dans la mosquds du vendredi de M6dlne.“ J*al supposd que ^t lei une 

f ormule abrdgde pour “la Ville de la paix “ Tun des noms de Bagdadh. 
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tier ^ BagdMh.^ Le c6l^bre Abotl 'Amr 'Ofcbm^u ibn Sa'ld ad- 

D4n! qui naquit 4 Cordoue en 371 de Thegire (981-982 de notre 4re), une ann6e 
apr^s la mort d’lbix Khalawaihi, rapporte que celui-ci etait allegue comme un 
garant sHr des traditions autbentiques, entre autres par deux de ses maitres 
'Abd al-Moun'ini ibn 'Abd Ail4h (peut-4tre 'Oubaid Al]4h) Ibn Galbodn d’ Alep,^ 
et Al'Hasan ibn Soulaim4n. 

Mais, pour justifi^ que Mt le renom d’ Ibn Khalawaihi vu la sdrete de ses 
informations sur les paroles attribuees an Proph^te, c’est 4 un autre ordre de 
recherches qu’il doit d’occuper une place eminente dans la litt4rature arabe. 
Ibn Kh41awaihi s’est jete aveo passion dans le conflit qui avait ^clat6 4 Bagd4dh 
entre les deux ecoles de grammairiens qui s’y disputaient la supr^matie ; les par- 
tisans rigoureux du vieil arabe qui voulaient le preserver de toute atteinte, 
comme leurs precurseurs de Ba^ra, n’admettant aucune transaction et opposant 
au dot montant de Parabe vulgaire leur opposition impassible dans laquelle ils 
pr6f6raient d’etre engloutis que de ceder un pouce de terrain ; d’un autre c6t6 les 
disciples de Kohfa, poussant la tolerance jusquA la capitulation, admettant et 
expliquant les modifications du langage, tourn^s vers Tavenir plut6t que vers le 
passe, acceptant aveo trop d’indulgence leur defaite sans combat. Ibn Kh41a- 
waihi fut un des premiers 4 comprendre que Tintransigeance des uns pr^sentait 
pour la puret6 de la langue ainsi envahie par des elements corrupteurs autant de 
dangers que la complicity des autres. II ne s’aflfilia 4 auoun des deux partis et 
chercha 4 tenir la balance entre la timidity des arriyrys et les hardiesses des nova- 
teurs.3 Ses tendances le rendirent suspect surtout aux conservateurs, et un 
des plus ceiybres d ’entre eux, un yiyve fidyie d’Al-Moubarrad, Abofi Mo^^iammad 
*Abd A114h Ibn Douroustawaihi (ou, selon la prononciation persane Ibn Dourous- 
tofiya), le ryfuta dans I’ensemble et dans les dytails de sa doctrine linguistique.^ 

En quelle annee Ibn Kh41awaihi ymigra-t-il de Bagd4dh 4 Alep? L’attaque 
d’Ibn Douroustawaihi qui mounit 4 Bagd4dh en §afar 347* (mai 958) eut-elle 
quelque influence sur les rysolutions d’Ibn Kh41awaihi? Sans pouvoir fixer de 
date prycise, nous savons qu’ Ibn Kh41awaihi s’installa dans Alep sous le premier 
de ses princes Hamd4nites, Saif ad-Daula 'All ibn Abl ’1-Haidj4 *Abd All4h. Or 
celui-ci ne conquit definitivement Alep qu’en rabf second 336 (octobre 947) pour 
y rygner jusqu’ 4 sa mort en §afar 356* (fyvrier 967). Au milieu des guerres et 


1 Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary, III., p. 374-376, 

2 Sur Ad-Daut, qui v^out d Ddniya en Espagne et y mourut eu 444 de Thderire (1053 de notre 
dre), voir Adh-Dhahabl, LUber classium (dd. W iistenfeld), III,, p. 17-18; Ai-Mai?i^ar!, Analectes pour 
servir d Vhistoire d^Bapagne, I., pp. 560-651; Slane dans Ibn Kliallik9.n, Biographical Dictionary, 
III., p, 433. Ce fut sans doute k Mi^r qu’il regnt les legons d’lbn Galbo^n; voirP. Wtistonfeid, 
Der Imdm elrSchdJVt, p. 200. 

»Ibn Abl Ya'lfoAb An*Nad!m, Kitdb aVfUinst, p. 84, 

4 Id., ibid,, p. 63. 

6 Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary, IL, p. 34. 

«Ibn Khallikan, 13 iofifmpliical .Dictionary, II., p. 334-338; Prey tag, Selecta exhistoria Halehi, 
p. xrv., et QeschicMc der Hamdaniden, dans la Zeitschrift der deuts, morg. QeselUchaft, XL, p. 177 
et314. 
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dans ses expeditions, Saif ad-Danla, po^te lui-meme, aimait d s’entonrer de pontes 
et de litterateurs.^ Lorsqu’il rentrait dans sa capitals, c*etait pour y rencontrer 
les hommes de talent et de merits qu’il y avait conyies. II aspirait A en faire le 
centre d’od les beaux vers et la prose classique se propageraient en Syrie. Ibn 
Khdlawaihi se laissa attirer sans resistance 4 cette cour, od Ton se piquait de 
langage eiegant, od les faveurs etaient reservees aux artistes maniant avec le plus 
d’habilete Tinstrument fatigue de Tarabe litteral, aux erudits qui etudiaient les 
phenomenes de sa vie menaces. 

Ce fut doute pen d’annees apres son avenement que Saif ad-Daula s^assura le 
concours de ce conseiller litteraire, dont il se constitua reieve,® qui lui reveia 
les secrets de la synonymique et du vocabulaire. Ibn Khdlawaihi ne quitta plus 
Alep, od il etait considere comme un maitre, od I’on se rendait de toutes les con- 
trees pour lui demander des avis et des enseignements.® 

Certain jour, Ibn Kbdlawaibi subit la visits d’un obstine qui etudiait la 
grammaire depuis cinquante annees et qui soUicitait son appui, n’ayant jamais 
reussi 4 faire redresser les incorrections de son langage. Get homme repute 
incurable fut gueri par les soins d’Ibn Kh41awaihi.^ 

Une anecdote curieuse montre combien Ibn Kh41awaihi devenait intraitable 
jusqu’ a la violence, si Ton s’attaquait 4 ses convictions linguistiques,® Lorsque 
Saif ad-Daula residait dans sa capitaJe, il presidait tons les soirs des assembiees de 
poetes et de savants qui, en sa presence, engagaient des oontroverses. En 846 de 
Thegire® (967-958 de notre ere), 4 Tune de ces reunions quotidiennes, ime discus- 
sion s’engagea entre le ceiebre poete Al-Moutanabbi* et Ibn Khdlawaihi, Al-Mou- 
tanabbi’ a eu le privilege des haines implacables et des jalousies acerbes. La criti- 
que arabe a ete impitoyable pour son oeuvre,’ Ibn Kh41avraihi se laissa empor- 
ter par sa mauvaise humeur 4 se servir centre son adversaire d’une autre arme que 
le kalam. Saisissant une clef qu’il avait apportee, il s’eianga sur lui, le frappa au 
visage, et lui infligea une blessure d’od le sang jaillit 4 flots sur les vetements. 
Al-Moutanabbi’, pour eviter le retour de pareils incidents, quitta sans tarder Alep 
pour se rendre 4 Mi^r.®, 


1 Ath-Tha^aiil?!, Yatimat ad-dahr (Edition de Damas), I., p. 8-23, et dans Dietericl, MvtancOiibi 
wnd Seifuddaula (Leipzig, 1847), p. 81-176; Hammer, Lit&raturgeschUhte der Ardber, V., p, 48-49. 

a Ath-Tha*aiibl, Yatirmt adrdahr, I., p. 76; Preytag, loo. oit., XI., p. 214. 

» Id., loo. oit. ; As-Soyo8tl Clasaea dea grammairiena, loo. cit. 

* As*Soyo^tl. en racontant cette anecdote, ne dit point que la cure alt rdussi; il se oontente 
de narrer la maladie ainsi que la consultation. Mais le souvenir de oet Inflrme ne se serait pas 
conserve, al Ibn KhSlawaihi ne 1’ avait pas gudrl de son inflrmitd. 

® Ibn Khallik&n, Biographiccd IXctionaryt I., p. 106. 

6 J’emprunte la date A Wdstenfeld, Irndm eIrSchdfi*tt p. 178, 

7 Dieterici, MutanabU und Seifuddaula, pp. 37-62, d’aprds Atb-Tha'aiibt, Yatimab ad-dahr; Toft- 
souf Al-Badl't, Aa-Soubh al-manbi fi haithiyyat AZ-MoutandbU, manusorit 1491 de notre supple- 
ment arabe, signal^ par Sacy, Anthdlogie grarnrfuJLticale arabe, p. 476 ; Ibn Tagrrlbardl, Annalea, II., 
p, 870; Ibn Khaldodn, ProUgomenea (traduction Slane), III., p. 680 et 685 ; Hadji Khalifa, Jbexicon 
bibliograpnicum. III., pp. 307-^10; Sacy, ChreatomcUhie arabe. III., p. 38; Mutanabhii Carmina edidit 
Dieterioi (Berolinl, 1861), p. VIH.; Hartwig Derenbourg, Lea rmnuscrita arabes de VEacurial, I., 
pp. 190-191. 

8 Ibn Khallikdn, Biographical Dictionary, I., p. 104. 
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De telles incartades ne troublaient pas ordinairement le calme de ces reunions 
paisibles. Yoici le r^cit qu’Ibn Khdlawaihi lui-m^me donne d’une stance moins 
agitee:^ **Un soir Saif ad-Daula demanda aux assistants qui etaient nombreux 
si Tun d’eux connaissait des noms mamdoUd dont le pluriel fdt maksoHr,^ Ils 
repondirent d Funanimit^ : Non, — Saif ad-Daula reprit : 6 Ibn Klidlawaihi, que 
dis-tu, toi?— Je m’6criai: Moi, je connais deux noms.— Quels sont-ils? interrogea 
le prince.— Je r6pliquai: Je ne les divulguerai que centre mille dirhems, pour qu’ils 
ne deviennent pas la preprints d’ingrats. Ce sont, dis-je ensuite, sajird’ow, pluriel 
et *adhrd'oUf pluriel 'adhdrd. Tin mois plus tard, je rencontrai deux autres 
mots qu’a mentionnes Al-Djarmi dans son livre intitul6 At-taribih (FAvertisse- 
ment): ce sont §alfd^ou ‘^terre sterile,” pluriel saldfd, et Tdhabrd'ou “terre od il y 
a un abreuvoir,” pluriel Wiabdrd, Yingt ans plus tard, je d^couvris un cinqui^me 
mot qu’ Ibn Doraid a cite dans sa JDjamhara: sabtd^ou “terre dure,^* pluriel 
sahdid^ 

Ibn Khdlawaihi 6tait encore un notable d’ Alep lorsqu’il d^couyrit ce cinqui^me 
mot. En eflet il y resta jusqu’ d sa mort. Le fils et successeur de Saif ad-Baula, 
Sa'd ad-Baula Abod ’1-Ma‘dll Scharlf le revendiqua comme une part de Fh^ritage 
patemel. Ibn Khdlawaihi continua d’enseigner et d’6crire des livres d Alep jus- 
qu’au jour od il y expira en 870 de Th^gire^ (980-981 de notre dre). 

Yoici une liste d peu prds compldte de ses ouvrages : 

1° oUcS^ Livre de Fdtymo logie.”® 

2® “ Les Propositions essentielles de la syntaxe.* 


I “ metres*' (AmdVt) d’Ibn Khaiawalhi, relevdes dans FHistolre d'Alep en dlx volumes de 
KHmal ad-Dln Ibn AV Adim par As-Soyout-l, Glassm des grammairimSf loo olt. 

i Un mot arabe eat dit memdodd ‘‘allongd” lorsqu'il se termine par nnfatJmloug (a) sulvi 
d’un hemza ; maksodr “ abrdgd lorsqii^il ressemble au mamdoddj mals sans luimza final. Nous 
oiterons sous le 8 nne monographie d*Ibn Khdlawaihi sur oes formations. 

» On verra plus loin, au chapitre solxante-six de oe traltd, qu’ Ibn Khdlawaihi dtait arrlvd 
plus tard i rdunlr jusqu’dhuit exemples, qu’il a gdudreusement dnumdrds, sans les vendre cher 
comme les deux premiers. Les deux autoritds d’Ibn Khdlawaihi sont: 1° Abod 'Omar Sdllh Al- 
Ujarmt, un fin oonnaisseur et un chaud admirateur de Slbawaihl, mort en 225 de Fh^gire (889-840 de 
notre dre) ; 2® le c^l^bre phllologue Ibn Doraid, o’est*Adlre Abofi Baler Mohammad ibn Al-Hasan, 

mort en 321 de I’h^glre (933 de notre ^re) ; voir plus bas, sous le N°. 7. La kiJUt 

est le diotionnaire composd par Ibn Doraid (Hddjt Khalifa, Lexicon bUblioorapUcum, 4202). 
Le Blblioth^que nationale de Paris en possMe la seoonde moitl6 dans un excellent exemplaire, 
sous le cote 1864 du supplement arabe; voir aussl 1328 de ranclen fonds. 

4 Ibn Abl Yd'lfoub An-Nadlm, KUdb dlrfifvrist, p. 84; Ibn Khallikdu, Biographical Dictionary t 
1., p. 458; As-Soyodtl, Classes des grammairiens^ loc. clt.; Pliigel, Die grammaUschen Schulen der 
Arahert p. 230 ; Wdstenf eld, Der Jmdm el~8chafi% p. 178. 

6 Mdme titre que oelui de Fouvrage d’lbn Doraid, publid par Wtlstenfeld (Gbttingen, 1854) 
sous le titre de OenealogUh-etymologisches Bandbuch; Ibn Khallikdn, Biographical Dictionary^ I., 
p. 457; AS'Soyodtl, Claeses des grammairiem (mss. cites), loo. cit.; Hddjl Khalifa, Lexicon biblio- 
graphicurrit N®. 9848. Je suis dans cette enumeration I’ordre adopte par Pifigel, Die gramma- 
tischen Schulen der Ardber^ p. 281. Les onze premiere titres, d Fexceptlon du 7®, sont donnes par 
Ibn Abl Ya'ljo^b An-Kadlm, Kildh alrfihristf p. 84, le slxieme y dtant aussi mentionne separement 
p. 85. 

ff Ibn Khallikan, loo. oit.; As-Soyodtl, loo. cit; HSdjl Khalifa, N®. 4194. 
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3 “ Livre sur le verbe qui signiiie relever de 

maladieJ 

4** ** livre dea sept lectures du Coran*”* 

p- 

5® Livre du oommengant.” 

6* (jlyUf Livre intitul^: R4gle des fle- 

xions finales dans trenteohapitresdu Coran.” II s’agit des vingt~neuf dernidres sod- 
rates, plus la premiere, la fdtiJ).a 6tudi6e par le menu, chaque mot ^tant Fobjet 
d’un examen special quant d son sens primitif et 4 ses diverses acceptions.® 

T RjJo^cXJI ‘‘Commentaire sur le podme d’Ibn Doraid,” po^me inti- 

tule la mak^odra en raison de sa rime en d.^ 

8* “ Le Livre de Valif de prolongation non suivi ou 

suivi du hamza,^ 

9” Le Livre des divers alif.” 

10“ ** Le Livre du masculin et du f6minin.”® 

11® (j^ “Le Livre intitule : Iln*y a pas.”"^ C’est le traife^ consacr6 

aux exceptions de la langue arabe que je publie. 

13° “L’Original relatif aux sept lectures du 

Coran.” Nous avons d6j4 rencontr4 un titre analogue sous le N®. 4. L^Original 
n’en est pas une seconde Mition, mais me paralt bien plutdt dtre le commentaire 
qu’ Ibn Khdlawaibi composa sur le RjuuwJI de son maitre Ibn Moudjdhid.® 


1 As-Soyo^t^* loo. clt. 

a Ibn KhaUikSn, loo. oit.; As-Soyotl0, loc, oit.; Haajl Khalifa, 10387. 


»Ibn Khallikan, loo. oit., odle texte porte: ^ljcX}| 

•o yxJI (Edition de Slane, p.283, 1. 12), c’est-A-dlre “ R^grle des flexionsfinales dans trente ohapitres 

an nlvre pr^cieux*” Je ne sals comment M. de Slane a dtd amen6 i parler, dans sa traduotion 
anglaise, du JSTttdh aJr*Az^ oomme d*un ouvrage d'Ibn KhElawaihl, qui auralt omls par 
Hadji Khalifa. O^est d’apr^a le bibliographe turo {Lexicon hiblioorapliteurtK I*, P* 856-867) que 
nous avons indiqud le contenu de oe traltd. Ce traltd, mentlonnd aussi par As-Soyoiltl, loo. oit, 
existe au Musde Britannique, oAil est ootd Additamenta 9i80. 

* Sur oette podsie relative d Ibn Mlkai et a son fils, aussi qu* a la ville de Ba^ra, voir Hfidji 


KhaHfa, N®. 33807, et rdditlon du texte par b. N. Boisen (Haunl®, 1883). Le commentaire dtendu 
d*Ibn Khklawaihl est au moins en deux exemplaires a la Bibliothdque royale de Berlin; voir 
Ahlwardt, Verzeiehnisa^ p. 38. Sur Texemplalre de Leyde, voir Dozy, C(Ualoou8i II., p. 47, le oom- 
mentaire dtait oonnu d’As-Soyoatl. 

6 Ibn KhallikEn, Biographical Dictionary^ I., p. 457; As-SoyoOfi, Claaaea dea grarnmairiena, loo. 
clt; :^jl Khalifa, Leccicon bibliograpMcum^ N®. 10519. 

« ibn KhnlHkfin et As-Soyoiltl, loo. clt; HSdjl Khalifa, N**. 10476. 

7 Ibn Khallikan et As-SoyoOtl, loo. oit ; Hfidji Khalifa, N®. 10448, 

8 Ibn Khallikan et As-Soyo^tl, loo. oit; Ndldeke, QeacMcMc dea Qorana, p, 308; Hadji Khalifa, 


sous le N®. 10174, dit avoir possddd un commentaire dUbn Khaiawaihi sur le X JL.4uW.Jl 
“Livre des sept recensions*’ par Ibn MoudjOhid. Fltlgel a mentionnd apart sous le N®. 10, le 
commentaire en le distinguant de Forlginal. 
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13® Complements aux 380 paradigmes des formes nominales ^numeres dans 
le Livre de Sibawaihi.^ 


14° 


“Les noms du lion.” 


Ibn Klidlawaihi n*en compte pas 


moins de cinq cents.® 


15® 




“Le panier arrondi,”* sans doute un recueil de conseils 


et de preceptes, comme les autres ouvrages portant le m^me titre. 

16° RiLUf Commentaire sur le Poeme de 


Niftawaihi relatif aux etrangetes dn langage.” Ibn Kheiawaihi a fait la remarque 
que le grammairien surnomme Niftawaibi (le napht^) est le seixl savant qui se soit 
appeie Abott *Abd AMh Ibrehim.** Oe “fils de Stbawaibi,” comme il a ete 
design^ a canse de sa soumission absolue anx doctrines du Livre, etait ne d Wdsit 
en 244 de rii6gire (858 de notre ere) et mourut 4 Bagdddh le six gafar 823 (quinze 
janvier 935). Ibn KMlawaihi Vy avait sans doute connu personnellement et avait 
ete ainsi amen^ 4 commenter son po^me lexicographique.*^ 


17° oLxf “Livre intitule; La famille du Prophete.” Cette mono- 
graphie est divisee en viugt-cinq sections. L^auteur n *7 a rien omis dlmportant 
et s’y est ocoup6 des douze im^^ms en donnant les dates de leurs naissances et de 
leurs morts, en mentionnant leurs mdres. Oe qui Pa pouss6 k les comprendre dans 
son expose, c’est, ainsi qu’il Pa dit lui-meme, que parmi les sections de la Famille, 
de la famille de Mohammad, sont les Hdschimites.® 

18° oLftjSl “ Traite des surnoms bonorifiques.” Le titre dit sufiSlsam- 

ment le sujet de ce manuel, sur lequel nous ne sommes pas autrement renseignes.^ 
19° LjUcf “Livre des dix.”® Sont-ce les dizains du Coran, espece 

de strophes composees chacune de dix versets, s’agit-il des objets generalement 
groupes au nombre de dix ? Je Pignore; en tout cas, ce n*est pas un traite d’arith- 
metique sur les dizaines. 


1 Le traits d’lbn KhSlawaihi 6tatt sans doute dans le genre des additions d*Aboft Baler Az- 
jZoubaidl, intituldes Kitdb aUstidrdk, que M. I. Ouidi a publides (Rome, 1890). Hddjl Khalifa, 
sous le N®. 31, adonnd unjugement d’Ibn Al-Katt^S philologue dgyptien du onzidrae sieole, qui 
oonsiddre les additions d’Ibn Khfilawaihi comme pen nombrenses et mal ordonndes. 

2 Ibn KhallikEn, loo. oit. ; H&djl Khalifa, Nos. 686 et 9830; I. Goldziher, illwhawmedan^scTie 
Studien^ I., p. 316. 

« Hadji Khalifa, No. 6864. 

4 ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary ^ I., p. 37. 

6 Hadji Khalifa, No. 9489; PlUgel, Die grammatischen Schulen d&r Araber^ p. 318-316. 

6 Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary, I., p. 467, oh je ne sals quel “ mirage ” a trouble le 
traducteur dans sa marche d’ ordinaire si assurde; Hadji Khalifa, No. 9888. 

1 Hhdji Khalifa, No. 9895. On pent se rendre compte de la maniere dont les Arabes envi- 
sagealent un tel sujet en lisant les chapitres II et III d’Ath-Tha*aiibi, LaiA'if alma^djrif, p. 17-43 
dans rddltion P. de Jong (Leyde, 1876). 

8 Hadji Khalifa, No. 10310. 
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Commentaire sur le “ Livre de V alif de pro- 

longation, non suivi ou suivi dn hamza (of. 8®), par Abod ’l-*Abb4s Ahmad ibn 
Mo^iammad Ibn Walled Al-Mouhaliabi. L’antenr du livre commente avait class^ 
sa nomenclature d’apr^B I’ordre alphab^tique. II mourut en 882 de Ph^gire^ (948 
de notre ^re) avant qu’ Ibn Khdlawaihi n’eut quitt6 BagdMh. 


II 

Le plupart des oeuvres d’Ibn KhMawaihi ne sont point parvenues jusqu’ 4 
nous. Si j’excepte PEspagne fidMe aux traditions classiques, la vogue s’est portae 
de plus en plus vers les Merits modernes aocomod^s au godt du jour et les anciens 
ont 6te delaiss6s, sans souci des originaux, sans ardeur d executer et A r^pandre 
des copies, sans espoir de leur trouver une clientele d’acheteurs et de lecteurs. 
Une copie d’un vieux livre, qui surnage dans cette ruine du passe, reste foro6ment 
une 6pave isol6e, sans qu’on ait chance d’en rencontrer le pendant, d moins d’un 
miracle inespdrd. II ne s^est point produit pour le Manuel des exceptions d’Ibn 
Elhdlawaihi, et j’ai dd me r6slgner d publier cette Edition d’apr^s le manuscrit, 
excellent d’aUleurs, mais sans exemplaire paralldle pour le contrdler, du Mus6e 
Britannique. 

Cette belle copie a 6t6 acquise en 1825. Elle est alors entree au Mus4e Britan^ 
nique, avec tout la fonds provenant de la pr6cieuse collection de manuscrits 
form^e par Claudius James Eich, qui reprdsenta PAngleterre d Bagdddh de 1808 
d 1820 et qid mourut en 1821. Cette partie de son heritage fut c6dde au gouveme- 
ment anglais.® Le volume, cotd Additamenta 7516, a 4t6 d^crit sous le num6ro 
DXXXVI dans la partie du catalogue imprim6 r6dig4e par William Cureton.® 

Les dix-huit premiers feuillets de ce manuscrit, qui mesure 26 centimetres en 
hauteur sur 18 en largeur, sont occupes par un opuscule de Koutroub, intituld 
les Temps et consacr6 d la la terminologie du ciel, du soleil, de la lune, des dtoiles, 
de la nuit, du jour et des heures. C’est au feuillet 19r° que commence, ^crit de la 
meme main, Touvrage dont il a etd parld preeddemment sous le num6ro 11, avec le 
titre significatif que je transcris aprds Cureton: 

^ adJI ^5— L— o 

1 1 ) ‘‘ Ldvre de ce qui n’est pas conforme d Tanalogie dans le lan- 

gage des Arabes, oeuvre d’ Abod ^Abd Alldh Al-Housain ibn Ah.mad Ibn Khdlodya 
le grammairien.” Ce titre occupe la page enti^re, le texte commengant au haut 
de la page 19 v®. A la lecture Ibn Khdlodya, au lieu de la prononciation prd- 


ilbn Abl Ya'lfoilb An-Kadltn, Kttdb al-fihrist, p. H; Hadji Khalifa, No. 10518; FMg-el, Die 
grarriTnatisctim SchuUn der Arober, p. 

ft Fwndgruben des Orients, III., p. 828; IV., pp. lU, 288, 456; C. Rieu, CatdUme of the Persian 
Momiscripts in the British Museum, III., p. VII. 

8 Catalogus cod4eum rmnusertptorum orientaUum gui in Mweo Britann-too a«8emtntur. Pars 
seounda, oodloes arabicos amplectens, p. 246. 
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conis6epar les philologues Arabes Ibn Khdlawaihi, on reconnait immediatement 
une main persane qni, ponr accentuer sa resistance, a transforme le hd, final par 
Taddition de deux points diacritiques. 

Cette pr^somption est confirmee par la souscription, donnee aussi avant moi 


par W. Oureton: ^Jlt oLxXJt 

j*L*iwJlj itSLc 


^^^4‘:S3aLJf 5 — «l — 0 iUw^cX-« 

“ Le livre est termine, louange A AllAh Tunique ! Et nous avons ach.ev6 cette copie 
le vendredi, onze du mois de scbawwAl, en Tan 704 (sept mai 1305) A Damas de 
Syrie, dans le College An-NofirLyya. Ecrit de la main de Ma’molln ibn Moljiammad 
le Persan Al-IstababAni.’* 

Apr^s cette description diplomatique du volume, j’aui'ais A parler du contenu 
et A dire d’avance ce qu’on trouvera dans le traits d’Ibn KhAlawaihi. C’est 
I’usage d^annoncer ainsi le sujet du livre et la m^tbode de I’auteur, lorsque la 
publication est faite d’un seul coup, ce qui permet d’embrasser d’un coup d’oeil 
rapide I’ensemble. La situation est bien diff6rente pour un ouvrage pr6sent6 au 
lecteur par tranches qu’on a eu soin de d^couper en morceaux assez menus pour 
qu’il puisse les dig^rer facilement. II nous a fallu, dans cette repartition, tenir 
compte de ceux qui cherchent dans les Hehraiea d’autres langues semitiques que 
Tarabe. Cette synthase se d^gagera d’ailleurs, comme une conclusion naturelle, 
de ces petits ohapitres analytiques, tons conQus dans le memo esprit, rediges dans 
une forme identique, bAtis symetriquement sur un module semblable, rAunissant 
des series d’exemples parmi les raretAs constatees du vocabulaire arabe. Saif 
ad-Daula, le fondateur de la dynastie HamdAnite d’Alep, s^l vlvait encore au 
moment oA le traite f ut acheve, dut applaudir A cet amas de matAriaux riches et 
bien classAs, dont une partie avait AtA divulguAe au cours des sAances littAraires 
qu’il avait encouragAes et prAsidAes.' Je crois que le Manuel des exceptions d’ Ibn 
KhAlawaihi intAressera mAme nos philologues d’aujourd’hui et qu’ils m’approuv- 
eront de leur en avoir donnA une Adition critique. 


Paris, ce 17 juin 1892, 


1 Plus haut, p. 4. 
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ol.,— A* mS 

An.— y 

iXAjE^ 

^J^ialSXAil 4X41 ft»l 

2dJt 


|»Aa»^l 2 LiJI 

xJJI ^ 2 uyLax)^ Lo 2 uiLy)^ 2 f;jjL^^ nJJ 4X4.:^I 

^ Uf 

Ui| (J**^ Ib^La^ JU* ^ 4 X 4 J SV jO 

0 ^ * '“5 ']^ 

, 5 ^ Jo 0 ;i^ < 5 ^^^ ^ ^ 

ifjJ (jwjJ UI« J^ ^ 

S^A^buD Lo^ J^J^. J^ 

A-JI ^ ■■■» ^ i^y 

Liicii.^ Linj>> j^.ii.^.-.J^— g ^^4.*»w !ol ^^IijL^ShVo Llh 




‘^^jwliu Jo^l LlLfr^ iolib ialj}^ i,::AA!!Ld3^ {jqju viiAAddx:^^ Ubi' 

f ^15 


^^Lj (cXf^t^ ^f x^jAA^ v^Ls^ jvl^ jV-Lfe?! fof 


1 Coran, xii., 76. 


s Ms. Utx ^ y ^ * 


•Ms. LJaj. 
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jkiLjf y ^iol Lxj Wi^Ld i* 

^^,A..i,.»,Jlj ^-AJLi^aJkJt (i I^S^Lw; ^^1,. ^ ,4>X SV >,> S-Lj^ O^-nif 

\::j^ySy L^tXxJ ^1 

h^£&.^ Oj^l &ju^l ^1 Lw^ ^IcXJI 

^pi,^LA.jyiiJ ScXs^t^ v..*>-XX3| i^ySi-y ci^^ 

!f • 0 ^ So I KW 

[^yy ^dSy ij 

ebj,^ aJjuo^ ciUlJ !6I 


.0^ 


> ^ 0 ^ - 


UP^lII iUli Jii:5 J^jti j>L:s^ Lc oL t" 

Lol^j^^ it!iL> ^^,„2SUwJI^ ikii JjLfij JJti 

jLsi^jJaj (jwUJI Jli^ 

^3 oj £oT ^ot 143 J'-s 1^1 pLxJi 

[v^l |JL*JI 


(Jljt 3 ^ u***^ (JL>t 3 ^^^>»s^ j>Lii>- L»o wjLj if 

^j^ JLjt^l J^;>t j^y> ^^y HcXs»»l^ kjs yd^Xl4^ 

L>oLi ^jwLaJI iOwMtia^ tJljiAjl^ £Xo>|^ L^Ip ^LitXJLj^ ^^IjlXii:^! 

\^\yjc ^ JliuJI OyLj L^jLi ^(>L«a4JI 

^^yljOJOy 


xa . 

^ Ms. xijU 


3 Coran, axin., 48. 
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^ c:AijLi| pXs^ Lo oLi d 

13! \^yc\ viUyj <y^\^ ^ 

Kip-*a^ tJ^LoiS 

I 

|vS ^|J,L*3 ‘iJjt (JLS vliO^-^ai j*iLOt 
LLL-A^ iuU Oj-«aj V^ 

%\^l^ "xsLJ! 

i fj*^ ^yXSLfO ^<X*a4J| ^Jn/0 fX^ [jO LjU *1 

ui^cXiSXAw ^js\ 3 ^ijLd HcX^l^f H^^,4JJ ^cV-^a^Jl OjJtil 

JLif UoLi ^JCaJU H<X2>t^ ab^^ 

^ 9 ^ ^ , w •" ® --w ^ 

RjJ^ aObj^ ^1 2sX^^ 201*x Lo 

^ • ■** 

Lo J^I l<Xgi ^jLblU 

(J4aA^ j»ig,XAJij| sXs^ Lc v«^La V 

d 5 > 0 ^ 9 

r T 9 «< . 9 63^ ® \i * t^i >^i > I 

®-^<»Plj OO^ <**, 0 83^ C5^ 

dLuuJ} Jj»J cXo aucX^ ^ 

a Apr^ UbUco , ms.; &sIjlJ|^ . 


1 Coran , ix.» 138. 
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35 i>. ifi ^ ^ 

i;i>Ljdi^!if|^ ^)y^ ^ C5^ ^uLo ^j^UJI 

S P- i» 9 f 0^ ^ ^ ^ 9 

^ »^Li Jjt^ U t^L A 

4X^1^ O^ a^Li Llx) JjiAj Jii o^t 

|^(_}jol^J (JLH (Xi:SXj 4 X 1 ^^ 

jX^Xib ^cX:s&^ y i^d]yaJ] ^iX> ^ 4 X 5 OwA^ yi 

^9 90 ^ ^ St f 9 ^ ^ 9 9^,^^ 

JjU Jf-V. ^\s^' 4X^^ 4X^i^ tXs*-^ JLiii 

j - 5 <- 

<x^ ^5^ 

Oj^ Ll^ d ^lyi ^ oJaiLw Lo ;^L ^ 

24^ SLSUCS^ ^Ij CAJtSjj ^!jj O^jJlil ^ tJ*'**^ 

^4X^ cXi&^lj^ ^1 v:i*.laiuM-5 

> ^ 0 ^ > ^ o^ j ^ t ,. . I "..»•»»»» 

^Li dsS>yiy (}m OJti*^ !t>I ^yj] 

p ^ 

^ O^ ^ ^ . J. > ^ ^ \ ^ *' f ♦* •* ^ 1 ® ., 

^X^^^ 4/*^^ *5 cJjj^ viyJbiuA/ 8j|i.«*5^ ^Lj 

^<^03 9 ^ 9 K •** vw 

U-^ ^ 

idJt i>Lw (j|^ ^iJJ6 O^U 

I^JUU jwO ^■^A^JS^..^.tfLJt cj^AA^ ;^nD Lo <oU u 

f * ^ H I '*'! * '^ '^ ^ ^ ♦♦ * U • 1 •» ^ pr^ ^ p®-^ " P 

^XaJL4Jt Uol® ^ »i. ^ ^JlAJI ^ ^ . A i 3 (\5^ jjw»\-0 yjw.iO^ 

X Ms.: LjUu . 


O*' 

4J 
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v_a-A..j 


‘-Hi? >-2^ (3^5.5 




iS^- <s!.h 


(j«_aJ JLji_i!5(i JbLfi-^ ^ «"L&. L« vjLj t! 

|V*"i (jL*iy| JbLt^ (5*^ ^Li> |»-*wt UjjjiJI 

0 o'? o 8 0| o-^?j . 6-.-0| *1,, 8.-0| t K 

iX^i^ 2^1^ kJu ^^^ RJU^ (J^ 

Ljw 2u-Lj A jiaji 4'*4^* 1^ 

V V 

liixi »U,t>»^ ^JJ0 iXotJt ^)! |V^^' 

ssliT 

> 

|twl J4^k5^ 3, jitA^ J>Ls^ Lo wiU \Y 

[Juc^] JU XJLw^f JjtA-^ 

^^UaXil^ (5''jA^ ^ ^1 tcfco ^L4 JlUI 

^^L^aXc^t ^LcJIj ^Uoidl^ Oj^ ^^J^Lsk p-L+JI yJ 

Xjl^^I JJlw U**^ .j 

MyXla uaA-u*-J Jyb ;^LiLU 
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90 ^ 6 ^ ^ x>. 

ibUS^ iliO aL^I ^f HphXs B.\Ja& 

v^^^-jlJI j*! 5L5^ (3 JiLo (Jiit ^^-L& p-L^ Lo «^L il" 

^ -j-i 0^1 iu!i^o ^t JmJi 

V^n ,^|H|*A..X? y^ t j 4.i r*i^ t OOiX^I (3 

3 ji^ii v^..^ ^ t \,,,,jXaj JLi?^ Jy^ 

L5^^,a» ^UJt ^.«L,.^ 161 y^ 

lot H^-^t R-Col^J^jo J^yi u^tjj^f Ij^bJ LjljIj 

l^^iaj ^!^Luo|^ 


wjJiJt 3 p"L:> Lo 

«»* » ® 6 0 ^0 # .^->11 ^ ^ vlt I ^ I I 

AiU yy^KXjO^ \^ykjUO^ 2$U^f OyyijO UyXSUO jV^I 

I tl t {. S >«> .1 '^tl Q 9 0 Jo 9 . ® M . 

CM^' yyhkjOy ^yXfOy j^ ^S<Xy \ 3 

3 jjJW^ (^\ji3y J^Uj> ^cUa^t ^JJO Lo wLj Id 
^*LXS^ ikiL*J JoUb’ yfOJi JjtUi ^ 5 -^ J^Lfl3* ^(Xtajo w^aJI 

I^^jmXjo^ UiyLAX) i 3 I^l l%X"L^t t^tX^ 

LS^L^^ LJ^L&O^ iS^LflJ I^LS [jey4.^^y 

Oo^ ^t »LC^ 


i Comn, ir., 280. 


* Coran, cii., 1. 
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^ Uo 0L3 ti 

JU *_9 ^,^ .,.. ^ >j |S^t >4 1^ uifcLdUl ( 3 ^ 

? W ® I 9 \ ^ T*- H ^ O--*! ^ "** 

l^j^t AXfl 4 }Uj 6 jo \joy^ 2aL^ JO (XaUI aJL^ 

xjLUw) ALft^Jt L^L^ IcLf^ 

x^fcXil Ji <^1, 

jjjuwjJ j^ii ^.5 cJj^t Lc ymjX> Iv 

j4-yi ^5^^ c4;W (5^ ^ 

<XbJt J^;SX.xi^ U&lh 


(jLlLkAa^J) V»Jp.JL J t Lo ^.i^b Ia 

IjLx X Iju^ ^bi3 Xj!^cX.»»JI {j"^ y^ b^jf 

J4X-U33 


(j**^ 2Ui4-J>^ Lo wb H 


%\^(>\^ ^!0 yj^^ cX^t^ O^-^ yt O^CX*-^ X X 4 - ^ ^ 0^cX4-« |M*^I W^^aJI 

(bo^l aoy iaiJJt 10^4X4^ 

bg-Lo bo ^LXftjt^ b^ 5 ^-S 3 jJ baJt ^IjJt o*-AjJub 
tj..^,l 4 :Xi ^buJ^ S^XSt^ !ot C^^ UfiiXxj 


1 Mfl. sans Io^cX^jO , 
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w 0^ 

^LJt uUyU Oou 

^lt> ^Lai 

I*^kii5^ JbLftJt Lx) wl-^ 

tjo^ yc>^ <X5>.I^ ^cXaqjo lil JbUJI *iy^ 

liL^^ uL^^ C5^^ «vUl|^ %\ji} 

kJ^OJt l^yjo"^ LgjL^ti hUU JUu 

^ ti ^ f 0 

R-ljii HUUj 2U5 Lw aUjii (J^ XA.».g,fi i ^Jo jvXi 

^L&- cX?^ ^^)-wucC iuU vXJ<> o^Li LftJI o^-UjijU 
^y,^£LfijQ LXCo^ UX/O V^^XjO Rx.^ Rjt.^ 

h\J^ liLi^ Ci A^t p ;lgi aU^5 


y |0L4^I r^^ 


j^^LX (j**-^ cK^XLxi ^i>L^,4.JI Lo wLj h 

2$JcX«^ cM*i ^cXp^auo 

l^oU pU*^ S^y» Pys RXXjb JXjti 

[jr^l R>^^4> 

4 o - A * I 

v:>JmCu v»*0 2LX.w^»u; 

i O iiu k^ m i M^ jcRftfP^jw cILJLj 


IMS.: 
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*^.5^ ^^i>p^ JtX^euo 




^ JUbj 


ictsi^ L^ ^ sLiSi^ i»U>w isl Rslj^ ^L* y iltXiil 

wytJI 1*^^ ^j u*<^ Jyiix ^tX«a+j! oLa> Lo *'** 

y j^t S^X^iJ xJ Uyi*^ ^ l^y (5^ ^fX-jojo 

wytll (j 15^ ^tL.Ka*JI (Jjc Le vLU t^t" 

3Lo^ Opvi R3^ :5t ^ 

^yjixi li u«Aa^t JLs 4>L&.^ 

[Jkj^] £yy\^jj ju-L*j ^jjb ^^j-L»iJt '^.y^ ij^ Jo^Xw^l cy^ 

xJUUD^ (^ (1)^ iXxi u3 Si Jj^ Ui 

JbUJ? ^ ^ JU 

ciUb L^Juo I L^ \mX^^ yiwLftj ^t> l ,i ^ i»iJ s^ l ..4. M <t So^iX-jt-^ 

ooli^ 2uy^ xJJSUUt 

v^r>.Lo Lo SdL^ ItX-^ SO^<X^ S\^^ y*A-4-^l 

Sjyu5^ yi aLf j jt^ tj**^ JL® ^ v^LxXUI 

^ycj^t Ht^L^ ti^ ^jMig- ^ ^l 7iyS^ ^ wL-aJ! ilajL^^ 

Ey-iyUt^ 


*8 





Correctioiis to the tesi; of the Monolith of Shalmaneser as given in “Hehralca” 

11. No. 3, April, 1886 .—'Since my translation of the above text appeared, this 
inscription has been translated into G-erman by Br. Peiser in Keilinschriftliclie 
Bihliothehj Bd. L pp. 150''174. Dr, Peiser’s reading of kar instead of id L 9 is 
correct. He adopts my reading f-ti-bir II, 16. This reading, however is incor- 
rect, as there is not sufficient space for the syllable tl. The correct reading is 
e-bir. My readings, IL 23, kaspi — e-Su-ni, 1.28, kakki are all correct. 
To the latter Peiser affixes an interrogation mark. In the word e - S u - n i the sign 
§u is very distinct, Peiser gives e-ri-ni and adds, ‘‘so wohl zu lesen.” This 
we would naturally expect and I added in my translation a foot-note saying that 
it was probably a mistake of the scribe. But this is not absolutely certain. 

II. 61, u-§a-w. Br. Peiser follows my reading here and the u is found on 
the stone, but as the following signs are broken out it is probable that the is the 
initial remnant of the following word. 

IL 73, muk-tab-li -Su. My reading is almost certain though the sign is 
broken slightly. 

II. 74, e k al li m . Peiser is correct in rejecting my reading e k a 1 1 i . 

II. 89. My corrections ad-di, and IL 90 §arruti-§u adopted by Peiser 
leave no room for doubt. 

11.94, Si-a-na-ai. The a was written, but it was afterwards cut out as 
nothing but the low outline remains. 

In the other instances where Br. Peiser affixes an interrogation to my correc- 
tions, the mark may be removed. The above corrections are made on the basis of 
a fresh examination of the Monolith in 1892. 

Jas. a. CuAia, 

University of Michigan, 





BEZOLD’S ORIENTAL DIPLOMACY.* 


TMs volume is supplementary to Bezold and Budge’s The Tell el-Amarna 
Tablets in the British Museum with autotype facsimiles, published in 1892, wbich. 
contains the texts — printed with Harrison’s type-^of the Tell el-Amarna tablets 
in the British Museum. The plan of these two volumes is very highly to be com- 
mended. I am of the opinion that type should be used, wherever it is possible, in 
the reproduction of Assyrian and Babylonian texts. It must be granted that 
printing with type is much more expensive than the autograph method, and that 
it is very difficult to reproduce some of the uncommon forms of the characters. 
On the other hand, it is more legible than the script of most Assyriologists. It 
makes it possible, also, to determine the exact views of any author on any particular 
passage. 

It must be acknowledged that a number of Assyriologists, who autograph, are 
very careless about difficult passages. A little scratching here and there relieves 
them of a great amount of responsibility, and leads, in some cases, to a degree of 
carelessness, which is inexcusable. In the use of type, the author must settle, in 
his own mind, at least, the exact reading of any given passage, but with the auto- 
graph method it is possible so to write a sign, or a combination of signs, as to 
leave the decipherment to the conjectures of the reader. 

I do not believe that the time has come when a complete translation of this 
literature is possible, and hence the author’s r6sum6s, grammatical notes, trans- 
literations, and complete glossaiy are much more welcome to the student than the 
attempts of some scholars to give complete translations, which, in the end, amount 
to nothing and only bring disgrace to our subject. The chief work for Assyriolo- 
gists at present, as has been so often expressed by Father Strassmaier, is to bring 
before the public some more of the 40,000 to 50,000 texts in the British Museum 
-—besides the other large collections — instead of quarreling over small grammatical 
and lexicographical points, for the settlement of which the data are not at hand. 

I am, then, in perfect agreement with Bezold as to his plan of publication: 
(1) texts in type ; (2) a transliteration with a r4sum6 of the contents ; (3) a com- 
plete glossary and (4) grammatical notes. 

I will notice only one or two points in particular. In Oriental Diplomacy, 
Bezold has placed both d a n n i s and a d a n n i I under the root d a n 4 n u , with- 
out further comment. I am inclined to think that he is correct in this view, and 
would add the following: danni§ is used interchangably with adanniS in 1, 
6; 2,6; 3, 7, etc. Ana danniS = andannil = addanniS (K. 519, 3, 7; 
K. 532, 3, 7, etc.) =adanniS (the form in common use)==adani§ (K. 485, 9). 


* OarENTAii Diplomacy: being the transliterated text of the Cuneiform Dispatches between 
the Kings of Egypt and Western Asia in the XYth century before Christ, discovered at Tell el- 
Amarna, and now preserved In the British Museum. With full Vocabulary, Grammatical 
Notes, etc., by Charles Bezold. London: Lvmc & Co., 1893, 8vo, pp. xlUi + J2i, 
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In ?18, Bezold says : “when a sufl&x is attached to a noun, the vowel preced- 
ing in three instances is doubled in writing.’’ Cf. K. 564 {ABLK, [198] 14), where 
we have b^z^iiate-e-§u j also 27, 28 — e-mu-ki-e-Su ; also 31 = i-si-e- 
§ u . For the form a - b i - 1 e - e without a suffix, cf . K. .939a (ABLK. [46], 14). 

Professor Bezold has just been called to Heidelberg to succeed Briinnow in 
the chair of Oriental Languages. He has, however, arranged with the authorities 
of the British Museum to continue, for a part of each year, his work on the cata- 
logues of the Assyrian collections. He is also at work on an Assyrian Ohrestoma- 
thy, which may be expected in the near future. 

Robert Francis Harper. 


HARPER’S ASSYRIAN LETTERS.* 


The above work constitutes the second volume of the author’s “ Corpus Epis- 
tolarum,” the first of which appeared in 1892. The value of this work to Assyri- 
ology was emphasized by the present reviewer in a critique published in Hebra- 
lOA, (Vol. YIII., Nos, 3, 4). Two reviews of the same work have since appeared by 
Pater Strassmaier, and by Prof. Dr. Bezold, respectively, in Zeitschrift fuer Assyr- 
iologie and in Wiener Zeit. /. d. Kunde d, Morgenl,^ VIII., pp. 87-89. Both of 
these scholars, whose practical knowledge of the original tablets and of the pro- 
paedeutics of the art of copying and editing clay texts of all sorts and conditions 
makes their judgment valuable, have gracefully acknowledged the merits of Part 
I. All that was said in connection with Part I. bearing upon plan, method and 
execution might be repeated with reference to Part II., which furnishes fresh 
evidence of the necessity of a comprehensive study of this branch of literature. 
The work of copying, sometimes supposed to be a mechanical production whose 
only requirements are ocular and digital, requires not only practice of a general 
character but also extensive acquaintance with the special class of documents to 
be copied. Seven of the texts of this volume were published shortly before this 
appeared by Hugo Winckler in Sammlung von Keilschrifttexten^ Teil II: Texte 
verscMedenen Inhalts. Dr. Winckler is not a novice in the art of the copyist and 
yet the disadvantage he labored under because of his insufficient acquaintance 
with the Kuyunjik letters appears clearly when his copies are compared with 
those before us. Exhaustive study of a given class of documents is the best pre- 
ventive of error. While in the British Museum the present writer had an oppor- 
tunity to collate a large number of the letters contained in Part I. The few cor- 
rections made were offered in the critique. With added skill and knowledge of the 
documents we may reasonably assume that the author has in the present work 
reduced errors to a minimum. 

From a comparison of Part II. with Part I. it is clear that the author is acting 
wisely in presenting the texts largely as he finds them. There are many lacunae. 
The restorations, however, can be much more satisfactorily made when a compar- 
ative study of the whole is made possible and a complete vocabulary alphabet!- 


* Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging to the K . Collection oe the Brit- 
ish Musbitm. By Robert Erancls Harper, of The University of Chicago. Tart II. The Univer- 
sity Press of Chioago, Chicago; lAJiaac <fc Co„ London, 1893, 8vo, 117-228 -f XV. pp. $7.00.. 
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cally arranged. Not until then, moreover, can any serious attempt be made to 
translate these often apparently enigmatical communications. In the meantime 
all earnest Assyrian students will find here a field worthy of quiet cultivation. 
These two volumes contain not a few linguistic peculiarities, new particles, or 
new uses of old particles. Both Grammar and Lexicon will be gainers. It is to 
be hoped that the author will carry out his intention of publishing all of these 
letters together with those of the Eassam and other collections. This will be a 
valuable service to the science of Assyriology for which all interested students 
will be grateful. 

The University of Chicago, in becoming the patron of this work by granting 
the author opportunity abroad for protracted study of the texts and further by 
becoming responsible for the work, sets a good example to other American institu- 
tions which we hope they will not be slow to follow in the interest of science. 

We call attention in this brief review to the following points only : 

The name of the scribe Gabbu-ana>A§ur is correctly given here at the top of 
the page though the form of writing in 1. 2. might lead to a division of bu ana 
into se bar as Bezold Cat^ Yol. I., p. 118 has actually given it. He has corrected 
this, however, in Yol. Ill, p. xii. 1. 8. The scribe is the same in name, at least, as 
the one from whom we have four letters in Yol. I. — K. 624, obv. 11. 10, 11, 14 and 
rev. 3, 7, 17, furnishes several examples of the use of i n a == 5 1 as e. g., in the 
phrase flDNS • Inaestenammatiin these lines becomes the locus classicus 

T - T 

for this construction. Of., however, i>6r., p. 333 where the construction is referred 
to and Bsarh. Y. 3sqq. quoted. 

K, 469 Edge, reads bit -b ina paniya izazu. 

The ordinary pi. of b i t- b a 1 - 1 u (e. g. Salm. Ob. 65, 98 ; Mon. 11. 51 ; Asurn. II. 53, 
72, 103; III. 58, 59, 63, 69; III R. Y., No. 6, 12, etc.) is bit-bal-H (lu) (la). 
But bit-ljal-lu, though originally masculine and used to designate “stallions,” 
seems afterwards to have been applied generally to “ riding horses ” and to have 
included both the male and female. Y R. 55, 58 a bit-bal-li ana ^lS.ni 
la e-ri-e-bi u ina libbi bit-bal“la la §ab^ti shows that 

the form bit-b^l-la was used of mares. This points to the singular b i t * b a 1 - 
*.lu as a feminine as well as masculine. If the singular bit-bal-la-tu existed 
we would expect the ending ^ti, but not ^ as the plural. Cf. Delitzsoh, BAS. 

I, S. 211 where he says “Da auch Stuten als Reitpferde dienten, kdnnte es 

nicht befremden, wurde man einmal dem Plur. bitball^ti begegnen.” This 
letter actually gives it. 

The reading of the proper name occurring in K. 565, 1. 14, discussed by 
Delitzsch, BAS. II. 60, and read Hu-te-rw is shown by K. 1067 to be Hu-te- 
§ub. Cf. Rev. 1. 5, Hu-te-r 2 ^(§ub) with L 8 Hu-te-Su-bu. See also 1037, 
I. 2., Yol. II. p. 219. 

K, 492, 1. 14, we read ba-ra-me-ma mEr §arri li-is-si. The word b^-- 
ra-me-ma is found, in addition to III R. 53, No. 3, 18, i. e. K. 685, to which 
Delitzsch, BAS. 1. S. 630 refers, in K. 520, obv. 9, in the form ba-ra-am-me 
and also in K. 1197, Rev. 3 in the form ba'-ra-am-me-ma. From this it is 
seen that the syllable m a is enclitic. 

Delitzsch, BAS. 1. 219, f. discusses the important word §e-a-ri (is-§e-a-ri) 
suggesting the meaning “ehestens,” “ so bald wie moglich,” and ibid. II. 24, 
‘‘ morgen.” 
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Cf. in connection with the citations given by Delitzsch the following in these 
letters.* — i§-§i-a-ri: KK. 568,6; 495,11; 572, Eev. 2 and i-§i-a-ri 554 Bev, 
10, = in a si-a-ri:~-602, Bev. 1,26; 938a, Bev. 18 (ini. 19 read at instead of 
la); 623, Bev. 8 (followed by ina li-di-ii, which supplies the lacuna 983, 9); 
539, Bev. 5 (cf . 1. 6) : ana Si-a-ri: 495,8; 519 Edge, 18; ii-a-ru nu-bat- 
t'u: 626, Bev. 12. and 618, Bev. 8. (kal dra6 §i-a-ri nu-bat-te): ina §e-ri- 
e-ti 1039, Bev, 11 and ina §e-ri-ti 1. 16.~K, 565 Bev. 1, supports the inter- 
pretation advanced by Delitzsch, BAS, I. 228 of the word ni-me'-lu. Obv. 1. 
lOf. reads ina muljlji ASur-mukin-p^liya §4 §arru b61iya iSpu- 
rana§i(ni) ^^^Asur, ^^^Bel, etc. likrubusu (Bev.l.) ni-me-il-Su Sarru 
be-ili li-mur.i. e. with respect to Asurmukinpaliya touching whom the king 
my lord has enquired of us may the god Asur, Bel, etc. bless him. His desire 
may the king my lord bestow (lit. see). It is possible, however, that the n imel 
may relate to the king inasmuch as the remainder of the letter gives information 
respecting the days favorable for the march. K. 1197, 10 the word seems, from the 
connection, to have the meaning of “fulness.” Ku-zip - pu see Del., BAS. I. 
623, and cf. K, 1204, obv. 12, kuzippi §a sarri il-Zt^-ku; cf. also K. 4780 
Bev. 1. 4:— um 20 ku-zip-pi (lacuna) sarri be-ili li-in-tu-uh ina 
muhhi paSSuri, etc. This last passage strengthens Delitzsch ’s suggestion that 
the word means “ fruit.” To be noted here also is the interesting form i 1 - 1 u - k u 
1. 13, and probably also Bev. 2, il-lu[ku]. See K. 574, obv. 15, il-lu~ku il- 
la-ku-ni, cf. Delitzsch TFB., p. 484 (this letter is now published). Is 1. 9. K. 
1204 to be compared with K. 574, 7 and Bev. 11 and the reading of the former to 
be supplied and corrected so as to read ^^Mat(kur)ba-il? 

K. 574, obv. 9, gives the plural of Sipru, §ip-ra-ni. For the singular cf. 
K. 1067, Bev. 8. The reading in Delitzsch, WB., p. 484^ 1. 10 m i - ^i-ni is, there- 
fore, erroneous. The interesting letter K. 1274 is addressed to the (royal) astrolo- 
ger by a woman whose name is Sa-ra-a-a and K. 1062 sends greetings of peace 
to “Sennacherib the son of the great king.” 

There are many other points of interest in these letters, e. g., the use of lu 
. . . .lu K. 112. 6, whether ... .or, to which attention might be called. Enough, 
however, has been said to call attention to this important work. The typographi- 
cal work in this, as in the previous volume, merits praise. Occasionally a wedge 
has evidently dropped out as in K. 186, 8, which should read ina lib-bi, and in 
1. 11 where ma is wanting at the beginning of the line. 

James A. Craig, 

University of Michigan, 
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THE EELATIOH OP LEV. XX. TO LEV. XVII.-XIX. 

By Peof. Lb-wis B. Paton, 

Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

The similarities of diction between Lev. xx. and the portion of the Holiness 
Code which immediately precedes it (XTir.-xrx.) are so obvious and so numerous 
that they must form the starting point of any investigation into the literary his- 
tory of this section of the legislation. Characteristic expressions of H which both 
have in common are as follows, familiar spirits (xix. 31 ; xx, 6, 27), 

whosoever (xvn. 3, 8, 10, 13 ; xvin. 6 ; xx. 2, 9), am 

Yahweh thy God (xvill. 2, 6, 30 ; xix. 8, 4, 10, 25, 31, 34, 36 ; XX. 7), flOD 
of the house of Israel {xvii. 3, 8, 10; xx. 2 in Sam. and Heb. 
codices), nncover the nakedness (xvin. 6-18 ; xx, 11, 18, 19, 20, 21), 

nDni3 walk in the statutes (xym. 3, 4 ; xx. 23), infamy (xyiii. 17 ; 

XIX. 29; XX. 14), nriM njf go whoring after (xvii. 7; xx. 5, 6), 

DJJ^"ni4 profane the name of thy God {xviii. 21 ; xix. 12 ; xx. 3), 
npn statutes and judgments (xvin. 4, 6, 26 ; xix. 37 ; xx. 22), 
NDD to pollute (xvni. 28 ; xx. 3), spirits of divination (xix. 31 ; xx. 

6, 27), iriN and.I wm cut Wm oflE (XVII. 10; xx. 3, 5), ’n‘73'? Iii 

order that (xvin. 30 ; xx. 4), ’tyipD “7 sanctuary (xix. 30 ; xx. 3), D’35l2^D 
intercourse (xvm. 22 ; xx. 13), bear siu (xvii. 16 ; xix. 8 ; xx. 17, 19), 

1DV' 2“lp)2 the midst of his kin (xvii. 4, 10 ; xvni. 29 ; xx. 8, 5, 6, 18), 
nJfl pay regard to (xix. 4, 31 ; xx. 6), »JJ{3 ♦finJI and I will set my face 
(xvn. 10; Xx. 8, 6), vrif) D’£J^“»p 7® shall he holy (xix. 2; xx. 7, 26), 
tJ'Vlp tor I am holy (xix. 2 ; xx. 26), N’p to vomit (xvui. 26, 28 ; xx. 22), 
‘ 7 * 7 p to curse (xix. 14; xx. 9), 3“lp draw near unto a woman (xvm. 6, 19 ; 

XX. 16), gender (xvm. 23 ; xix. 19 ; xx. 16), ,“Ty") fellow (xix. 18, 16, 18 ; 
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XX. 10), flesh = near kin (xvm. 12, 13,17; xx. 19), give 

thy issue (xviii. 20, 23; xx. 16), observe and do (xviii. 4, 26, 30 ; 

XIX. 37; XX. 8, 22), confusion (xvm. 23; xx. 12) it is 

abomination (xvm. 22 ; xx. 13). 

In view of the remarkable correspondence of the diction of this chapter with 
that of the preceding chapters, there would be no doubt in the mind of any critic 
that it was an integral part of the Holiness Code, but for the following facts* 
1. It contains no new legislation but simply traverses the ground already gone 
over in Lev. xvii.-xix. and in Lev. xi., a fragment of the Holiness legislation 
which has been dislocated from its original connection with Lev. xvii.-xix. 
The correspondence of the laws is as follows,— xx. 2-5= xviii. 21; xx. 6 = 
XIX. 31 ; XX. 9 = XIX. 3 ; XX. 10 = xviii. 20 ; xx. 11 = xvm. 8 ; xx. 12 = xvm. 
16; XX. 18 = xvm. 22; xx. 14 = xvm. 17; xx. 15 = xvm. 23a; xx. 16 = 
xvm. 23b ; xx. 17 = xvm. 9 ; xx. 18 = xvm. 19 ; xx. 19 = xvm. 12 sq. ; xx. 20 
= xvm. 14; XX. 21 = xvm. 16: xx. 22sq. = xviii. 3sq. ; xx. 25= Lev. xi. 
2-23, 41-46 ; XX. 27 = XIX. 31. 

The traditional exegesis has pronounced Lev. xx. to be the enactment of the 
penalties which are to be visited upon the offences enumerated in Lev. xvii.- 
XIX, If this were true, it would possibly explain the singular repetition of the 
legislation ; but even then one might ask, why the penalties were not inserted in 
immediate connection with the laws, instead of waiting until the legislation was 
completed and then repeating it with the penalties. The threat of cutting off is 
combined with the law in xvii. 4, 9, 10, 14 ; why is it not combined with the law 
in XX. 6, 6, 17, 18 ? It is not the fact, however, that xx. gives the penalties 
of the laws in xvii.-*xix. As Graf first pointed out {GeschicUUche Biicher des 
A. T. p. 77), this chapter is in no sense a code of penalties to be visited upon the 
offender by the nation. In five cases, that of keeping God’s statutes (v. 8), mar- 
riage with one’s mother’s sister (v. 19a), marriage with one’s father’s sister (v. 19b), 
distinguishing between clean and unclean beasts and fowl (v. 25a), and eating of 
creeping things (v. 25b), no penalty whatever is prescribed. These laws are no 
less important than the rest of the group, and if it had been the intention of the 
writer to give a code of penalties parallel to the foregoing legislation, he would 
not have omitted the sanctions here. In seven cases no obligation is laid upon 
Israel to punish the offender, but Yahweh himself declares that he will intervene 
in judgment. He will “set his face against the man” and will “ cut him off 
from the midst of his kinsfolk” (vs. 4, 6, 6). “ They shall be cut off,” i. e. by 
divine intervention (vs. 17, 18). “ They shall be childless ” (vs. 20, 21). All of 
the crimes which are accompanied with these threatenings are of such a nature 
as to call for the exercise of Tinman penal authority and no reason can be given 
why the writer should not have said, “ they shall surely be put to death,” as in 
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otlier cases, if liis aim had been to give a code of penalties. The threatening of 
divine judgment is in no true sense a penalty but is rather an exhortation to 
obedience. 

In seven cases it is said that the offender shall be put to death (vs. 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 15, 16), but it is not stated how death is to be inflicted, nor is any distinction 
made between the crimes, which are of very different degrees of heinousness ; so 
that the formula really furnishes no guide to the judges in any individual case 
and, therefore, cannot be called a penalty in a strict sense of the word. As Graf 
very properly observes, “ In all these cases, as in the declaration that the offend- 
ers shall be cut off from their people, we have no discrimination of civil penalties 
or of gradation in the various crimes, but only the expression of moral abhor- 
rence towards the respective offences and of the curse which transgressors of the 
divine will bring down upon themselves.^’ 

In two cases stoning is prescribed (vs. 2, 27), and in one (v. 14) burning; 
these are the only true penalties in the chapter. How little emphasis the author 
lays upon them, is evident from the fact, that in v. 6 he threatens with divine 
visitation the same offence which in v. 27 he threatens with stoning. These 
three crimes are not as flagrant as many of the others, and that they should be 
provided with speciflc sanctions, is quite fortuitous. 

Again, if it were the purpose of Lev. xx. to give the penalties for the 
offences enumerated in the foregoing chapters, how does it happen that some of 
the most grievous of those offences are omitted from the list ? Although the 
rest of the laws of Lev. xviii. are given, those in regard to marriage with one’s 
mother, granddaughter, and wife’s sister are not mentioned. Is that because the 
author did not regard them as sufficiently important to call for the enactment of 
a penalty ? Why is the consulting of familiar spirits and spirits of divination 
alone singled out from xix. to be threatened with punishment, while all the 
other sins against the majesty of Yahweh remain unnoticed ? This is inexpli- 
cable if the writer of xx. intended to give the penalties for the offences just 
enumerated in xvii.~xix. 

Accordingly, it is clear that xx. is in no sense a code of sanctions to the 
foregoing legislation. It is not supplementary to xvn.-xix. but parallel to it. 
It simply gives in another form the legislation which has just been traversed and 
enlarges it with a variety of motives for obedience. This fact makes it difficult 
to think that xx. is an integral part of the Holiness legislation or that the orig- 
inal author of xvii.-xix. has written this chapter. 

2. Another reason for doubting that xx. was originally connected with xvn.~ 
XIX. is found in the difference of the structure of this chapter &om those which 
precede it. The methodical and logical treatment of the legislation in xvii.-xix., 
apart from obvious glosses, such as xix. 20-22, is one of its most marked charac- 
teristics. The precepts follow one another in the natural order of thought and are 
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so grouped as to exhaust one subject before another is taken up. In Lev. xx., 
however, confusion reigns supreme. The laws make the impression of having 
been thrown together without any plan. The sequence is, Molech-worship, 
sorcery, cursing father and mother, then various sexual crimes, clean and unclean 
meats, and sorcery a second time. The only suggestion of plan in this combina- 
tion is that the sexual crimes are grouped together (vs. 10-21), but within this 
group the same confusion prevails as throughout the rest of the chapter. In 
XVIII. the order is perfect and the commandments fall into their respective 
groups with mathematical precision, xviii. 6-10 treats of relationships of the 
first degree; 11-16, of relationships of the second degree ; 16-19, of relationships 
through marriage ; 20-24, of purity outside of the family ; and the whole is fol- 
lowed by a hortatory address, 25-30. Here in xx. most of these commandments 
are given again, but we search in vain for any principle of classification. Gan we 
believe that the two codes come from the same hand ? 

3. Hot only is this chapter unmethodical in structure but it is characterized 
by a diffuseness of style which is quite foreign to the preceding chapters. 
The author of xvii-xix. wastes no words. He states his laws in a compact 
form and, if he gives a sanction or a reason, gives but one and that as brief as 
possible. This writer, however, piles up after the several precepts a variety of 
exhortations to obedience and threatens two or more judgments which shall fall 
upon the transgressor. Notice how in vs. 9, 11, 12, 13, 16 the words “ Their (his) 
blood shall be upon them (him) ’’ are attached to the direction ‘‘ They (he) shall 
surely be put to death,’’ although this phrase adds nothing to the thought. In v. 
12 there is a triple comment, They shall surely be put to death : they have 
wrought confusion : their blood shall be upon them ” (cf. v. 14). So also in v. 16, 
“ Thou shalt kill the woman and the beast : they shall surely be put to death ; 
their blood shall be upon them.” In vs. 2-5 the writer threatens the Molecli- 
worshipper with death, and then adds, ‘‘ The people of the land shall stone him 
with stones.” Not satisfied with this emphasis, he threatens him also with 
cutting off by God. regardless of the fact that if the judgment already pronounced 
be executed, this is an impossibility ; and finally, he extends the sentence to the 
family of the man and to all who aid and abet him in his wickedness. This is 
quite analogous to the redundant style which we have found already in this chap- 
ter and needs no theory of a combination of documents to explain it (against 
Dillmann, Baentsch). Similarly in v. 10 the tautology, “ A man who commits 
adultery with the wife of a man,” and ‘‘ He who commits adultery with the wife 
of his fellow,” does not demand the assumption of two sources (Dillmann), but is 
simply one more instance of the author’s redundancy of style. The same sort of 
a double expression of a single idea is found in 10a, 17b, 18a, but in none of 
these cases does Dillmann assume two sources for the text. Verse 27 also is 
probably only another instance of the author’s love of amplification and disre- 
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gaid of order. WisMng to lay special empliasis upon the evil of consulting 
familiar spirits and spirits of divination, and feeling that he had not said all that 
Tvas possible in v. 6, he returns to the subject in v. 27 and adds to the previous 
threat of extermination by the intervention of God, “ They shall surely be put to 
death : they shall stone them with stones : their blood shall be upon them,’’ a 
sentence which is quite as redundant as any that we have met hitherto. The 
style of XX,, accordingly, is very different from the direct and terse style of the 
code in xyii.-xix., so different, in fact, that it is difficult to believe that both are 
the composition of the same author. 

4. In spite of all the similarities of diction between Lev. xx. and the legisla- 
tion of H which precedes it, there are some remarkable differences which deserve 
to be noted carefully. Most striking of all is the regular use of the introductory 
formula (vs. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, cf. v. 6), 

which is found nowhere else in the Holiness Code. Another peculiarity, which 
runs through the entire chapter, is the use of the phrase VDT » “ blood 
shall be upon him,” or, “ Their blood shall be upon them ” (vs. 9, 11, 12, 13, 16, 
27). The expression, with the addition of is found in Ezek. xyiii. 13 but 

does not occur in the Hexateuch outside of Lev. xx. The different formula of 
XYii. 4, Blood shall be imputed to that man,” is worthy of notice. Neither of 
the expressions, “ In Israel,” or ‘‘ The people of the land ” (vs. 2, 4), are used 
elsewhere in H. The phrase, “ Hide the eyes from,” is not found in H nor any- 
where else in the Hexateuch. 

Other cases of verbal difference from xvii.-xix. are as follows ; the construc- 
tion of as a masculine in v. 6 (in xyii. 10, 15; xvm. 29 it is treated as a 

feminine), the use of KDD sense of “regard as unclean,” as in P, instead 

of “ defile,” as in H (Lev. xi. 44 ; XYiri. 28), 

Even where this author is closest to the style of XYir.-xix. he shows a freedom 
in the use of the phrases in question which is not found in those chapters. For 
instance, he not only says, KinH fJlK “ And I will give 

my face against that man,” which is the regular form in the previous chapters ; 
but he modifies this into, Kinn ♦riDB'i, which is not found 

elsewhere in H. He not only says, “ I will cut him off,” “And that man shall 
be cut off,” forms which the preceding chapters employ, but he says also, “ They 
shall be cut off in the sight of the children of their people,” an expression which 
is unique in the Hexateuch. Besides the expressions of the purity laws in xvni., 
in this shorter parallel we find the additional phrases, “flK (v* 10)i 

(V. 14), rrKncv. n), rrnpD-m iwn (v. is), msy-m 

(v. 19), non (v. 17), (v» 12 ). These instances show that the 

similarity of diction, upon which we commented at the outset, is only superficial 
and that the writer of xx. has really a much more copious vocabulary than the 
writer of xyh.-xix. 
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furthermore, there is an absence of certain constantly recurring expressions 
of xvir.-xix, from xx. which is surprising if these chapters come from the same 
hand. run’ ♦jn- without any added words, is a closing formula which runs 
through all the holiness legislation ; but, curiously enough, it is absent from this 
chapter. The words neighbor and brother, which are so fre- 

quent elsewhere in H, are also wanting, although there is nothing in the contents 
to hinder the use of them. The cbaracteristic expression ‘‘for defile- 

ment ” {XYiii. 20, 23 ; XIX. 81 ; xxii. 5), which would be most appropriate in 
this context, is also wanting. 

In view of all these facts it must be admitted, I think, that it is improbable 
that Lev. xx, was written by the author of Lev. XYii.-xix. 

In this conclusion the majority of modern critics are agreed, but in the expla- 
nation which they give of the peculiar relation between these passages they differ 
widely from one another. The main theories which are proposed are the 
following. 

1. Graf [Geschichtliche Bilcher^ p. 77) recognizes fully the weight of the consid- 
erations which make it impossible to regard Lev. xx. as originally connected 
with xvix.-xrx., and seeks to explain the similarities of style by the hypothesis 
that it was written by the author of xvii.-xix. at a later time and under differ- 
ent historical conditions. 

With this theory the facts enumerated above are as inconsistent as they are 
with the theory that xx. is the original continuation of xvii.-xix. ITo reason 
can be given why an author who had already published a complete legislation 
should repeat the same at a later time in a fragmentary form. Even if we grant 
that he might have done so, we cannot see why he should abandon in his new 
code the logical method and orderly arrangement of his former code. This the- 
ory fails also to explain why, in treating of precisely the same subjects as in the 
earlier legislation, he should change his terse and direct style into a diffuse and 
repetitious one, or why he should give up so many of his habitual expressions and 
make constant use of others which he never employed in his earlier code. 

2. Wellhausen {Composition d. Jffexateucks^ p. 167), Baentsch {HeiligJeeitsgesetz^ 
p. 31), and most of the Grafian school hold that the kernel of Lev. xx., the legis- 
lation in vs. 10-21, is drawn from a code which was originally independent of 
Lev. XVIII. and that it owes its present position to the writer of xx. 2-5, 22 sq., 
who is the editor of the whole code. 

This theory explains the doubling of the legislation of Lev. xyiii. in Lev. 
XX., but it fails to explain the close correspondence in thought and language 
between the assumed kernel and its assumed doublet. If xx. 10-21 was origi- 
nally independent of xviii., how does it happen that it contains not one law 
which is not found in xviii. ? One can see how a second code treating of the 
same subject should in large measure contain the same commandments, but one 
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cannot see how, if it were independent in its origin, it should not contain at least 
a few laws not found in its doublet, Baentsch attempts to evade this argument 
by assuming that the editor of xx. has supplemented all deficiencies in the kernel 
out of its doublet in xvm. and omitted from it everything that was different 
from xvm. This, however, is a purely arbitrary assumption, which has nothing 
in its favor except that it bolsters up Baentsch’s theory of the relation of the 
codes. 

Again, the similarity of the diction of this chapter with those which precede 
it is against any hypothesis of strict literary independence. If these similarities 
were confined to the paraenetic setting, as it is called, and the central code were 
different, then this theory would he the most probable one, but it is not the fact. 
If one will examine the list of verbal and phraseological similarities given at the 
beginning of this article, one will see at a glance that the similarities are quite as 
great and quite as numerous in the code as in the so-called “ setting.” These 
similarities are not of the nature of redactional amplifications, so that one might 
conjecture that the editor of the whole had added them at the time of his incor- 
poration of the code, but they are woven into the fundamental structure of the 
laws and must have belonged to their first draft. 

Wellhausen’s suggestion that similarity of standpoint and nearness of time 
of origin will explain this verbal correspondence is insufficient, for there is more 
here than a mere general correspondence of language. In many instances there 
is an exact verbal correspondence between the supposed doublets, and this 
points to a closer connection between the documents than that they have orig- 
inated in the same age or have made use of the same oral tradition, xx. 11 
agrees with xviii. 8 in using the indefinite expression wife of thy 

father, for step-mother and also in the peculiar application of the expression, 
“uncover the nakedness,” to the father who is dishonored as well as to the 
woman, to whom alone it is strictly appropriate. In xx. 13 and in its parallel, 
XVIII. 22, we find the identical phrases, 

neither of which are usual. More remarkable still, the comment upon the 
offence, that It is abomination,” is found in both passages. The very 

peculiar language of xviii. 23 jnn ai reappears in xx. 

16, 16. The nearer definition of sister by the words, “ The daughter of thy 
father or the daughter of thy mother,” which can hardly be said to be necessary 
to the sense, is found both in xx. 17 and in xviii. 9. The extraordinary use of 

^ wife in xviii. 19 is followed also in xx. 18. 

XX. 19 and xviii. 12 sq. agree in speaking of the aunt as “ the sister of the 
father or the sister of the mother,” and both annex the peculiar reason, not 
found in other cases, that she is “near kin.” xx. 20 and xviii. 14 both 

speak of the uncle’s wife as rm pronounce marriage with her an uncover- 
ing of the uncle’s nakedness (cf. also xx. 21 and xviii. 16). These verbal coin- 
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cidences cannot be accidental and they make it impossible to believe that Lev. 
XVIII. and Lev. xx. are independent of one another in their literary origin. This 
is precisely the same sort of verbal similarity with the preceding legislation which 
we find in those portions of chapter xx. which enclose the laws about sexual 
purity. Whatever explanation we give to the similarities of diction in the set- 
ting, we must give also to the similarities of the kernel in vs. 10-21, for they are 
identical in kind. If vs, 2-9, 22-27 are to be ascribed to the collector of the 
entire Holiness Code, over against the original author of the legislation in xvn.- 
XIX., then vs. 10-12 must also be ascribed to the same hand. 

Another objection to this theory is that vs. 10-21 do not, after all, form a 
code in any strict sense of the word. The characteristic absence of direct address 
(noted by Wellhausen himself, Gomposition^ p. 158) is evidence against its ever 
having been intended to circulate as a code, inasmuch as elsewhere direct address 
is one of the most marked features of Hebrew legislation. Its incompleteness 
also makes it improbable that it ever existed as an independent document. The 
prohibition of marriage with one’s mother, daughter, granddaughter, sister, and 
wife’s sister are wanting from the group. The first four of these ofiEences are 
perhaps the worst that could arise. Can that be called a code which has nothing 
to say about such weighty matters ? Of course it is possible to say that laws on 
these subjects once stood in the group and have been omitted by the editor, but it 
is impossible to prove this assertion. That a later compiler should have singled 
out these cases above all others for omission, is exceedingly improbable. 

The lack of order in the commandments, which we have already noticed, is 
also against regarding this group of precepts as a code. If it had been published 
as such, it seems almost necessary that it should be cast into some form which 
would appeal to the logical faculty and to the memory. In absence of this, it 
seems to me unlikely that it ever existed as a separate document. 

One more argument may be urged against regarding 10-21 as a fragment of 
an independent code. If we do so, we must also regard the precepts in vs. 2-9, 
22-27 as extracts from codes which were parallel to H, for, as we have seen 
already, these sections do not stand in any different literary relation to H from 
that of vs. 10-21. That is to say, we must assume a doublet or set of doublets, 
parallel not only to Lev. xviii., but parallel also to xix. and to xi. 2-23, 41-47, 
Baentsch (p. 31) actually does this, but it is a difficult hypothesis. It is possible 
that a doublet to xviii. may have existed, but it is scarcely probable that a 
doublet existed to tbe entire legislation of H which precedes chapter xx., a 
doublet which corresponded so closely that not a single law stood in it which did 
not stand in the other legislation. If we are not willing to make this assump- 
tion for the entire chapter, we have no right to make it for vs. 10-21. 

3. Billmann attempts to explain the relation of Lev. xx. to xvii.-xix. by 
the application of his peculiar theory of a J recension of H along with a P 
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recension of H* Chapter xx., according to him, has been drawn by the editor 
from J’s redaction of the original H, while xviii. and the other parallels are 
drawn from P’s redaction. 

This theory evidently meets the objections just urged against Wellbausen’s 
theory of originally independent documents for xvii.-xix. and xx., for, accord- 
ing to it, the documents are not independent but go back to a common primitive 
source. If the source of Lev. xx. was simply another recension of the same code 
which underlies Lev. xi. and xviii.-xix., it is natural enough that this chapter 
should contain no new legislation and that it should have many points of simi- 
larity of diction with them. The great difficulty, however, in this theory is the 
absence of any proof of the existence of two such recensions apart from the fact 
that we find these parallel groups of laws. There is nothing to show that xx. 
comes from a J recension except that certain expressions of J occur in this chap- 
ter, hut that is the case in xyiii. also. In both chapters these phrases are found 
in the hortatory comments only, and they prove no more than that one of the 
editors of H was acquainted with the history of J. If the characteristics of J* 
were woven into the legislation ofxx.,the theory of a J recension would be 
probable, but this is not the case. The coincidences with J are redactional ele- 
ments superimposed upon the legislation here precisely as they are superimposed 
upon XVIII. and npon the rest of the code. 

Again chapter xviii. contains nothing which suggests that its legislation has 
passed through a redaction at the hands of P. The only argument which Dill- 
mann is able to make in support of this theory is as follows (Ex.-Lev. p. 641, 
“In den Gesetzen selhst, die in der Hauptsache sehr alt sind, findet sich kein 
Zeichen, nm die Quelle sicher zu hestimmen. Jedocb, da in xx. 8-24 B den Text 
des 0 (= J) zu Grund gelegt hat, ist wahrscbeinlich, dass er xviir. 6-20. A (= P) 
folgte, fiir welchen ohnedem die systematische Ordnung und Yollstandigkeit 
spricht, aber vs. 21-23 aus C excerpirt hat.” That is to say, Dillmann assigns 
the legislation in xviii. to P because he must give that in xx, to J and has no 
other editor left to whom he may assign it. There are no linguistic marks 
pointing to the redactional hand of P, and the only indication of style is the sys- 
tematic arrangement; but the original H is always systematic, even in those 
sections which Dillmann assigns to the J recension, and, therefore, this cannot 
be claimed as a peculiarity which is due to the influence of P. Besides this, it is 
a great weakness in Dillmann’s theory, that he is compelled to cut out of the 
midst of xvin. laws which are an integral part of its legislation (vs. 21-28) 
because they show the same standpoint as the supposed J recension in xx. This 
criticism seems to me exceedingly arbitrary. The fine logical development of 
thought in xvm., and the regular arrangement of its legislation in groups, point 
to a unity of source ; but Dillmann rejects these evidences and then, without any 
evidence, supposes P to have recast the legislation in xviii., although not one of 
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liis characteristic phrases occurs, and although the whole subject of the legisla- 
tion is alien to his spirit* 

The relation of xvm. to sx. is the stronghold of the theory that the present 
form of the Holiness Code has arisen through the combination of two recensions 
of a primitive H, and if it breaks down here, there is little hope of carrying it 
through elsewhere in the code. The supposed extracts from parallel codes in 
XIX. and other parts of H can, I think, all be shown to be nothing more than 
glosses or accidental transpositions of laws which stand in their right connection 
elsewhere in the code ; they lend, therefore, no support to the hypothesis that H 
once existed in a double form. 

lj(ot finding that any of the theories just enumerated are satisfactory, we are 
shut up, it seems to me, to the hypothesis that Lev. xx. is a hortatory com- 
mentary on the foregoing code in xvii.-xix. This hypothesis will explain, I 
believe, all of the phenomena in the case and it is the only one which will do so. 
That chapter xx. contains no legislation which is not found in the preceding 
chapters, is due to the fact that its author had H before him when he wrote and 
simply worked over given material. That many of the laws of xyn.-xix. are 
left out in xx. is due to the fact that its author had already retained these laws 
from his sources in xvii.-xix. and therefore, did not feel compelled to insert 
them here. Theoretical completeness is not what he aims at in this chapter, but 
rather the emphasizing of certain laws which were peculiarly liable to he violated 
in his time. The lack of order in the precepts of xx. is due to the fact that the 
writer’s aim was exhortation and not legislation, so that it was quite immaterial 
in what succession he enumerated the duties. The redundant style is precisely 
what we should expect in one who made a selection of old laws a basis for his 
homily and whose chief aim was to impress the conscience. 

The many similarities of diction with xvri.-xix. are due to the fact that the 
author of xx. was thoroughly familiar with the contents and language of the 
document which he was annotating and intentionally imitated it. That they are 
not signs of identity of authorship but rather of quotation, is evidenced by the 
circumstance that they are not spontaneous expressions of the writer of xx. and 
are not always used intelligently by him. For instance, xvii.-xix. threatens 
that God will cut a man off from his kinsfolk in cases where the offence is of 
such a nature that it would not naturally come to the cognizance of the civil 
authorities, bnfc in xx. 3 the threat is appended to the sin of sacrificing children 
to Molech, which is in no sense a private offence, and this shows that the writer 
has mechanically adopted this phrase without observing its exact use in his 
source. 

The closing formula, “lam Yahweh your God,” is used throughout xvii.~ 
XIX. to mark the logical divisions of the code into its groups of laws, in xx., 
however, it is employed entirely indiscriminately. 
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Another indication that the similarity of diction is due to quotation is found 
in the fact, that the writer of this chapter feels the necessity of explaining 
expressions which he has borrowed from the original code. A case of this sort is 
seen in v. 11, where the expression, “ uncover the nakedness of one’s father,” is 
used precisely as in xviii. 8, and yet the author feels it necessary to interpret 
this by the added clause, “lie with the wife of one’s father” (cf. vs. 20, 21). 
iSTotice also how in xx. 23 the writer uses ♦‘jj in dependence upon xvni. 24, 
but so soon as he begins to write of his own accord in the following verses, 
abandons it for 

It seems to me, therefore, that the mere comparison of the more striking 
similarities of the diction of this chapter with that of chapters xvii.-xix., apart 
from any other facts, favors the theory that the writer of this chapter is an 
imitator. 

The differences of the diction of this chapter from xvii.-xix. need no com- 
ment, for if this chapter be the work of an annotator of the original legislation, 
it is only natural that, along with quotation and imitation of the document before 
him, he should also show variations due to his own peculiar style. 

If space permitted, it would be possible, I think, to show that Lev. xx. comes 
from the same hand which has added the hortatory amplidcations in Lev. xviii. 
25-30 ; XXV. 18-22, and probably also in Lev. xxvi. The proof, however, cannot 
be given in this article. I must content myself with having shown that Lev. xx. 
is not an extract from an independent code, or even an independent recension, 
but that it is an hortatory address written by a later editor with the primitive 
holiness legislation as his text. 
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11 


mn 

(C 

“nntyn 

nmna^n 

13 

“]nD2 

in. “^n^OO 

14 

ijnj<’3n 

ijnf<3n 

14 


vni. 

(( 



15 

“inN 

“irrKn 

22 

“inK 

3nNn 

17 

rrD 

III. rT*3 

26 

•no 

131D 

18 

D’yD“i 

D’yo“i 

29 

nno’ 

pnio’ 

19 

njj< 

njn 

30 

See also VII. 

22 

’nnK 

♦nniN 

«c 

nnK'Si 

nniffii 

23 

Dn:3K'? 

Dn'i3j<‘? 

u 

n'?K£r 

ni. n‘?*NB' 

25 

lyoi 

lyD 

33 


U C( 


f]1D D’ P“T 

IX. 

35 

♦3"ipD 

i3npD 

27 

‘?K“iB'» ’ja 

IX. 

38 

□’ 3 npn 

Di3npn 

31 

D*? 

vni. 

42 

HN-l^l 

fn. 

36 

“in'? 

I'ln'? 

48 

D’non 

D»n»on 

u 

iriw’’! 


49 (lst&2d) “ 

b( 

38 

“in'? 

“iin"? 

50 

3ii5'n 

3tl^’1 
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17 3 


on'iaN 

21 27 

piani 

p*ianni 

4 

Dll' 

HDD' 

29 

D»D‘7a 

VI. D’0(»)‘7a 

6 

orQK 

Dnm 

30 

(2d) -jy 

7yi 

8 


NWl 

32 

n’iaja 

m- rr’n*ja 

(( 

D’Tptr 

DnpD^ 

33 

Dnmp‘? 

IX. 

18 7 

may 

may 

22 6 

naj 

IX. 

u 

mriDi 

rUDD 

12 

DDy 

VII. 

12 

ti'n’n 

tra’n 

18 

anr ik 

arm 

24 

‘I'lnai 

“lina 

19 

j7ia) 

nyiNi 

19 3 


Dntyi 

21 

)jna 

in. u*m 

9 

asN 


22 

it 

u u 

10 


IX. 

23 

ayj 

V. a*yj 

12 

Nin 

a)rt) 

24 

"^Nyti^Da 

‘^yo^oa 

13 


IX. 

26 

niay 

aay 

18 

mpa 

aapa 

u 

7'iDyn 

loy’i 

21 

nDi 

VII. 

30 

K*i‘7n 

IV- 

20 5 

njNn 

VII. 

31 

ayj 

a»yj 


fflji 


32 


III- y*na 

6 

ay) 

VII. 

34 

aifj 

VI. a(’)5fj 

11 

’ntj'ni 

VII. 

(( 

nya 

VII. 

13 


V- rmiajai 

39 

•inj<a»i 


(( 

mayx 

IX. 

a 

mr’n 

niifm 

(( 

nation 

•nasi'n 

23 6 

aifj 

V. a*yj 

21 

pnj 


10 nay rrJD *d 

nayo 

24 

>♦<3 

’fl 

n 

7500*1 

VIII. 

21 1 

Dnnj<n 

III. Dn*mrt 

ii 

nx 

The word omitted. 

2 

pju 

iru 

(i 

yano 

nyaao 

u 

’riDim 

’nDami 

11 

ap*? 

IX. 

6 


III. D’D*7tm 

17 

ayj 

a»yj 

11 

amaa 

aanDa 

18 

rroip 

Dip 

(1 

Da 

IX. 

u 

nyoB'i 

VII. 

13 Hwice |0. . . Once only. 

19 

DIK 

VII. 

15 

D‘7njn 

DV’mn 

21 

‘7Njy»a 

‘?N7ti^’a 

18 

rrKina 

mma 

22 

nayna 

niayna 

(( 

pprroa 

ppinna 

30 

naronn 

naron 

“ Dn'lWX33'l 

VIII. 

24 4 

nof 

niii^ 

19 


‘7K»'7m 

(t 

m* 

ntn* 

u 

‘7K‘7mD’l 

‘7K»‘7mD'l 

6 

♦yD:5 

7DJ 

22 

‘]‘7J 

"pa 

8 

nayna 

mayna 


1 Doubtless a printer's double of eight words. 
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Oh. Ts. 

24 12 


VIII. 

26 67 

13 


IX. 

59 

16 

nriD 

nrno 

63 


muf 

VII. 

27 1 


ntr 

nrrr’ 

4 

17 

pno) 

IX. 

•5 

18 (lst&2d) 


7 

25 

’IN 

in. *»if 

9 

24 


VIII. 

14 

it 

nyn 

vm. 

17 

25 


IX. 

19 


i'ltj'’') 


28 6 

25 1 

nnrn*? 

/inr"? 

6 

3 

noif’i 

IX. 

7 
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16 

18 

II 

26 1 
2 
7 

10 


I lU i I 

mD 
’:2D 
Dnrrj« 


rrpn 

vu. 

VII. 

Dmnj< 

onm 


12 nnflE'D'? in. 

*.3’D’rr IX. 

15 Dnrratf'D'? oninairD*? 


9 

11 

26 

iC 

29 2 

20 
(t 

39 

30 2 
3 


npij 

Dnni< 

npf) 

rinfltj'D'? 

■)jn 

:jnp’’j 

finj 

m'?'?™ s& 

”£J 

nnjj'j;! 

150^1 

it 

DD’On 
Dno:]/*! 


ii^- ’ncDps 
oriinK 
IV- n{^)p£j 

rx. 

inp^i 
fnj 

0 IX. in^nj 

’<3 

rrn 

IX. 

V5DJ1 

Till, 

Q’D’ttfi 

HI. Dn^D^irr 


» W-JI I 

D:D:3‘ipn:j oronpn^ 


wp- 


VII. 

tintyy 

IX. 


Lj’jZV ttt 

nirrsw xv. 3, - 


24 

(C 

25 
30 


p‘?n‘? 
®4 nnsit^D 
88 Pi<:3tj'i<p 
“ ♦'?K:je'Nrr 

41 D,yip£3t> 

42 (1st) rr‘7j< 

47 DrT’npiJp 

npfl 

*4 


61 

65 


’Jityrr 

IX. 

p*?!!) 

/TirTl3tJ'0 

♦‘?:3jj'Nrr 

onnpfli 

nw) 

IX. 

IV. ♦I0)pf) 

Dnm 

IX. 


11 

12 

18 


msf 
ttm 

0 (lst&2d)i<J,‘-f 

2 K’jrr 

“ism 


IX. 

viir. 

N»J» 

rrinM 

ti*y 

V. TiDm 


w:djj':3 III. 


16 
31 2 
8 
14 


Kjrr 
nfin 
“ D'lan 

16 (1st & 2d) 

“ Dpm 

Dprr 


N»3rr 

ysin 

D*i’£)n 

o»pni 
O’prr 
VI. ’n(»)!sDf7 

rx. 


i3f^r»r» VI. iif(»)‘?/iri 
npij in. »"i*pi3 
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81 15 

Dn»»r?n 

Dri’firr 

33 29 

np’fiDD 

VI. rrp(’)nDD 

18 

vn 

vfin 

30 

nn’Diaa 

nnoDa 

19 


Dari’ac^i 

31 

nn’DOD 

nnoDD 

21 


rx. 

40 

’jyaan 

’^yjan 

. 28 

ononrr 

in. D’a*DrTn 

62 

DD’atJ’D 

Dnvasj^D 

30 

a 

u «> 

64 

“^y. t3yD‘7i 

IX. 

34 

onom 

in. D»a*am 

65 

nx 

'7a m 

38 

npai 

IX. 

34 4 

Pirn 


44 

•npnm 

IX. 

6 

imyin 


47 


rriNH 

6 

Da*? 

IX. 

u 

nrrK 

inNH 

8 

nnorr 

vin. 

tc 

Dn‘7n 

D’-lP*? 

(C 

inKnn 


48 

Dnpsrr 

in. D’'i*pfln 

9 

C( 

C( 

64 


ixa’*) 

11 

p'^apn 

p'7a‘7Krr 

32 3 

noatr'i 

vin. 

12 



5 

10 


m’ayn 

IX. 

14 (ist&2d)QnaN onm 

“ ’2;ri‘) onax n’aP ix. 

14 


III. Da’n*a« 

35 1 

(2d) Pn 

'7y 

17 


DiJK’an 

5 

(3d) jlKS 

IX. 

(( 

nwon 

y- “)*2faDn 

6 

Dn’Pyi 

fn’‘7yi 

(( 

OtS'V 

♦atj” 

16 

riD’i 

IX. 

20 

(2d) na 

vn. 

17 

(2d) niD’ 

Jiav 

22 


VIII. 

19 

(ist) N-in 

IX. 

(( 

DWpJ 

D’lpJ 

20 

(( 

IK 

27 

nay’ 

IK. 

28 

(2d) niD 

IX. 

28 

niaxn 

n■la^^ 

81 

“laa 

in.na»a 

33 (1st) h^Soo 

(IV.?) ncDa'^QD 

32 

C( 

C( (1 


(2d) “ 

nia‘?DD 

36 1 

niiflB’o'r' 

ninatJ^D'? 

t( 

n'^nja 

m‘?'iaja 

8 


V. pn‘7nj 

35 

nnnay'i 

VII. 

u 

'lyna^< 

in. lyn^aK 

36 

nyaD 

a’vaD 

u 

ny’nn 

m’nn 

88 

pD'^ya 

pyo "^ya 

4 

lynaK 

in. ‘iyn*aK 

u 

naoiD 

maDiD 


(2d) fn‘7m 

V. pn*?™ 

83 3 

DDDyao 

IX. 

8 

n»n’ 

n’nn 

7 

‘7njo 

IX. 

9 

aiDn 

aon 

8 

D’D’ 

vni. 

11 

innn 

ni. pn*“f 

14 

D’naaa 

D’Tflia 

12 

|n‘:5m 

V- |*n'7m 

15 

28 

D’lflaD 

rrp’nDa 

D’l’sao 
vL nDt’)naa 

13 

pp’ 

pi’ 
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1 7 



4 39 

na’tj'ni 

matf'm 

u 


IX. 

(t 

bj; 

ba 

11 


D:)»n'i3N 

41 

biy 

bny 

19 


m. 

42 

Dib 

D)jb 

20 


IX. 

43 

nya 

ayia 

(( 


IX. 

(( 

man 

maa 

28 

onyi 

ony 

(C 

’B'JO'? 

VII. 

32 


“i:3“i:3n‘i 

47 

iK'a’n 

IX. 

33 

“in'? 

nin'? 

49 

me'x 

matJ^K 

38 

prnN 

prnn 

5 9 

’inns^^n 

mnne'n 

39 

D'? 

m. t*±, 

t( 

‘^’y'l 

VII. 

40 

lyoi d:?'? 

'lyo'i 

cc 

D’yan 

D^yna 

44 


nj’j^'yn 

14 

‘l“iam 

ni. pa*am 

2 1 

Don 

DIDJI 

15 


pK’lfVI 

6 

“j“nD 

IX. 

16 

panN» 

fiaaK’ 

6 


■nation 

21 

mam 

in. ia*am 

7 

“iDnon 

IX. 

(1 

D’rnji ana 

As one word. 

t( 

“1*?^ 

IX. 

(C 

aji^vn 

IV. at^'di’n 

(( 

“IIDJ 

IX. 

22 

nniV 

in. n^m*? 

8 


n'?»j<D 

29 

D‘?y'? 

in. o‘?*y‘? 

10-12 

IX. 

6 9 

nnra 

mna 

23 

Dos^'vn 

D’a^^’n 

22 

mnj< 

mniK 

26 

niDnp 

niDip 

(( 

D’naiai 

in. D’na*ai 

30 

nn 

nN 

7 4 

am 

vni. 

36 

nn’n ab 

IX. 

5 

onntyNa 

V. Dnn*t5'Ki 

3 4 

2T)li 

^irmn 

(( 

am'^DSi 

Dm‘?*Dai 

5 

Dnyn 

any 

6 

n‘?:iD 

in. n'?*:iD 

6 

jrr’D'? 

pn’DP 

8 

manNa 

nanxa 

17 


nntj'N 

u 

nymj^n 

in. ny*a£j^n 

28 

pnnNi 

nnnnKi 

9 

Kin 

IX. 

24 

Tn“i'i:3jiDi 

V- n^miajai 

13 

7j:n 

VI- 

26 


IX. 

<( 

mm.-.-ats'K 

IX. 

4 6 

DDn 

IV- DCDarr 

19 

D’nsam iv. D»nfl(i)am 

13 

nm*? 

in. n*m'? 

26 

♦‘?Da 


18 

nji 

TII. 

8 3 

“I’naK 

in. Yn*aK 

34 

D»nfiD3'i 

ni. D»na*Dai 

7 

D’Kin» 

D’Ky 

37 

yn2i^ 

in. 7n*aj< 

10 

ba 

bp 

u 


ni. in^aai 

11 

vnpm 

m. i»n*pm 

38 

D’Difyi 

D’Diifyi 

17 

♦na 

ni. tno 
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8 17 


III. 

12 5 

nDtj' 


18 

na 

III. n*3 

11 

(2d) 

not?' 

VC 


VII. 

13 

*i’nP^ 

VI. pwnPy 

20 


IX. 

14 

(C 

V. i*npy 

9 1 

D’DIlfPI 

IV. D»a(i)i;yi 

16 

1JP3X’ 

IX. 

4 


Dtj'niD 

17 

ppxp 

P3XP 

5 

cv 

(( 

{( 

7 m 

VI. 7’)jjn 

7 


1131 

(C 

*]£:'n’n 

pB'i’n 

8 


IX. 

20 

dmPx 

IMPX 

9 


»n‘i‘?^3 

13 5 

DDflK The word omitted. 

(( 

(2d) nm"? 

nim‘? 

6 

*l’n3xi 

ni. ‘l»n*3Xl 

10 


D>3in3 

8 

(2d) xP 

XPl 

11 

nn'i'? 

ni. n*mP 

9 

ijmnn 

ini.in 

13 

’ti>p 

nc^p 

11 

IS’DV 

13DV 

16 

nniP 

III. 

13 

Py’P3 

P 7 P 3 

17 

D3‘7£5'K’l 

D3’‘7tJ^Xl 

14 2 

nPjD 

nPiJD 

19 

(1st) rTirr’ 

IX. 

6 

ipx 

ipxi 

26 


IX. 

6 

P31 

P3 

27 


ii3r 

7 

nPyDD 

’P;;d3 

C( 

’ti'p 

IX. 

cv 

’DlSDDl 

’D’lfiODl 

29 

*11133 

HI. “|n*33 

(C 

nPro 

’Pro 

10 1 

nm‘1 

III. n*m‘i 

15 

DDnnn 

DiDnnn 

3 

(( 

(V (( 

CC 

f]xt^n 

tintj’.i 

7 


’Pm 

18 

ns’Jin 

ns’jiiin 

11 

Dn3XP 

Dni3XP 

19 

P31 

P3 

12 

nxi’’? 

nxi’P 

23 

7JJ1 

*]ni 

(C 

nx 

nx 

27 

nP 

ip 

15 

“|’n3X3 

III. *l’n*3X3 

16 6 

niryp 

niB^yPi 

17 

“)i3jm 

113’jni 

6 

^103^.11 

IX. 

22 

*l’n3x 

III. ‘]»n*3x 

(V 

D3yn 

IX. 

11 3 

vnnx 

vninx 

8 

£D’3yni 

D’3j;n 

8 

{ 1 st) nx 

P3 nx 

9 

PrP2 

P7P3 

12 

pxn 

px 

18 

♦tj’sn 

VII. 

14 

7JJT 

*im 

19 

1133.1 

(IV.?) 1(1)33.1 

20 

nmo 

nirro 

tv 

11333 

(iv.?) 1(1)333 

22 

np3i‘7i 

np3inPi 

tt 

1133 

(IV.?) 1(1)33 

23 

tj'iirn 

B’n'ini 

16 9 

.nDp3 

VII. 

29 

Dinj in 

As one word. 

18 

D’CDflJJ’ 

m. D’t33*B' 

30 

3ii'vn 

3tJ’’n 

vv 

D’lEDB^l 

in. Dn£D*65>l 

12 6 

'):i’3ty'7 

ii3typ 

17 12 

pl’D 

VI. |n(’)D 
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17 12 

‘7K*l 


22 4 

D»‘7£3J 

IX. 

20 

Di<“» 

IX. 

9 

E^npn 

VI. m»)“ipn 

(( 

iriD'^DD 

^rbDD 

19 



18 1 



21 

n'lJirn'? 

n'ijr‘7 

3 

on'^m 

D'rtfn) 

29 

y2^\l See also IX. 

4 


nm 

id 

nnjy 

VII. 

8 


IX. 

30 

(2d) N"? 

X‘7'1 

10 

“loyD 

WD 

23 4 

DDnXV3 

IX. 

11 

D’nDH 

D»n»Dn 

6 

onn'iDi 

DniDiioi 

12 

DtyiiD 

DB^niD 

(( 

D‘7iy‘7 

III. 

14 


IX. 

8 

'n’‘7V 

n*?!’ 

16 


V‘7XT 

14 (1st & 2d) -|JnD 

p’.3nD 

16 

tp)ii 

t]W 

16 

31tD:3 

IX. 

22 


IX. 

17 

ntJ^np 

nt^'Tp 

(C 

pl’D 

V. |'n*D 

(( 

B^»“ip 

tj'ip 

(( 


“iijn 

22 


’31 

19 3 



24 4 

*)X»Dnn 

ixDnn 

6 

“lyo 

(HI.?) n*y»3 

8 

D’nnii 

onnif 



IX. 

11 

XlfV 

VIII. 

7 

‘?i3n 

‘^nan 

13 

Dtrn 

D’tJ^rr 

17 


D’tj'jxn 

14 

nnjD 

V. p*-lJlD 


»J£3‘7 


16 (1st & 2d) IDDV 

imD» 

(( 

D’DSB'm 

III. 

21 



18 

D’DfltJ'rr 

III. D’E3fl*JJ'rr 

25 3 

')mDn‘7 

inDn"? 

21 

'?rr) 

•^Jii 

15 

»nrr» 

n’lT 

20 5 

□ntDtJ'rr 

III. DnE3*£j'n 

(( 

pDnx* 

pD"1X» 

8 

(( 

U (1 

17 

“lor 


9 

u 

C( i( 

18 

D»‘7tj'mn 


10 

rTnNnpi 

nxipi 

26 8 

D^nbDy) 

D’nflio:!! 

11 

0d7 


14 

’JIXD 

III. 

18 

DriDyin 

onwn 

16 

ptjnp 

V. ‘]*i:np 

19 IS- 

18 


in. n‘7*JD 

21 2 

nnDtj'i 

incow'i 

27 4 

ni’n 

n*i’n 

3 


VyD 

9 

r»’ro 

nn’m 

11 

nnnp‘?'i 

VII. 

10 

vnpn 

III. vn*pn 

14 


VI. rrn(»)jy 

22 

innx 

(III.?) innx 

17 

iTOnrr 

nniDnrr 

28 7 

D’Dxnn 

D’Dnn 

20 

naiDi 


(C 


VIII. 

23 

’N‘?n 


12 



22 1 



18 

mnw 

nnncyyi 
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28 20 


ni’Dtyn 

28 63 

t2:im 

DDDK 

u 

in>:jKrr 


68 

nvjiKi 

ni. 

22 

IX. 

29 3 

D^nsan'i 


24 



5 

'pm 

ybm 

25 



8 


'njs'jon 

4( 


JT)D‘?DD 

9 



27 

P’ 

IX. 

10 


in. 

iC 

D-inm 

DITO'I 

11 


VJDO 

28 

P’ 

IX. 

12 



31 

‘I'lDfl 

nniDfi 

16 

(1st) 

vni. 


N‘7'1 

IX. 

17 

Dn’'7'7J 

HI. Dr?»‘7*’7:i 

33 

noi 


19 

nrrnn 


35 

riDD’ 

VII. 

20 


vn. 

36 

“]‘?V 

7‘?v 

21 

D’lnnDrr 

nii'iDDrr 

39 

nwn 

“IJND 

23 

myn) 

III. 

40 



26 

onsK 


(C 

‘]n»r 

VI- "](’)nn 

28 

nnnN 

mrrK 

41 

n‘7'ir» 


29 


vn. 

42 

e^-iv 


30 1 



48 


VI. y)yii 

a 



61 

noNn 

noN 

10 

vnpm 

III. vn»pm 

53 

ip’v* 


16 


nip 

64 

65 

n’nv 

V'lre' 

")nv 

IX. 

20^34:12 

X. 


The manuscript has none of the headings of books and sections found in 


Blayney’s edition nor are the initial letters of the books of extraordinary size. 
The punctuation and the division into paragraphs are not identical with those of 
the printed text but a detailed statement of the difference is beyond the scope of 
this collation. 


TABLE 11. 

The only place where two readings are actually given is Gren. 80:37. See 
Hebraica, YoL IX,, p. 223. 

TABLES HI., lY., Y. YI. 

It is not deemed necessary to reprint these Tables apart from Table I. There 
the text which the scribe preferred is given at length and the secondary readings 
are indicated by asterisks and parentheses, the former denoting the insertion of 
a *) or a ^ as the case may be, and the latter the omission of the inclosed letters. 
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TABLE YII. 

Genesis. 

Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 


Oh. Ys. 

Blayney. 

Reading 

Reading 

Ch. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Reading 

Reading 



Given. 

Indicated. 



Given, 

Indicated. 

4 4 



25 4 


B. *(?)nfi’K 

10 15 

nri 

nr?rr 

B. 

11 

’Kn 

nKT 

B. 

12 16 

nno 

B. 


28 6 



B. 

16 

D’-iay 


B. 

30 14 

♦KniiD 

B. 

nMo 

14 1 


‘IvnK 

B. 

31 3 

nm‘7'lD ‘7K1 B. 

6 

DH!! 

B. 

DhD 

35 9 

Knn 

nay) 

B. 

u 




37 7 

HDp 

timp 

B. 

8 


Kin 

B. 

41 19 


B. 

njn:) 

17 




32 



B 

24 


B. ' 


42 27 

nhKn 

B. 

nnK 

16 14 


B. 

rrKi 

44 14 

nno 

B. 

n’l 

19 9 


nnKn 

3b; 

46 10 

nnKi 

B. 

nnKi 

17 

mnn 

nnn 

B. 

12 

nPB' 

B. 

n‘7t:’i 

28 

(ist) pKn 

B. 

pK 

47 14 

nn»a 

B. 

n’n 

22 6 


Y-3 

B. 

49 17 

(1st) 


B. 

24 46 

rrnptrn 

B. nnpcj'K 

60 11 

pK 

pKn 

B. 




Exodus. 






Watson Codex. 



Watson Codex. 

Ch.Ys. 

Blayney. 

Reading 

Reading' 

Ch. Ys. 

Blayney. 

Reading 

Reading 



Given. 

Indicated. 



Given. 

Indicated. 

6 15 

inxi 

B. 

nnKi 

22 6 

KlfDI 

nKlfD*! 

B. 

7 22 Dn’£Dn‘7:j 

B. on’Dn'?!! 

17 

ni'^’inan 

B. (V)nPni 

9 30 


B. 


23 



B. 

17 3 

*nDxn 

B. 

noxn 

25 21 

‘7K'l 

B. 


9 


B. 

26 

‘ r\D^ 

B. 

8(?)D£J^ 

20 5 

(1st) 


B. 

36 8 

’TO 


B. 

19 

(2<i) riK 

nKi 

B, 

39 23 

nnnn 

B. 

Knnn 

21 15 

n3D 

HDDI 

B. 

40 20 

■^K 

B. 



^ B = reading* of Blayney*s edition. 

® These two entries should have been omitted from Table I. 
a The mark perhaps accidental. 

* The mark perhaps unfinished or accidental. 

B Cf. Ex. 17:2 in Table IX. A. 
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Hbbraica. 


LEyiTICTJS. 




Watson Codex. 



Watson Codex. 

Ch.Vs. 

Blayney. 

Beading Beading 

Ch. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Beading 

Beading 



Given. Indicated. 



Given. 

Indicated 

6 17 


B. 

17 15 


B. 


10 4 


B- 'IK£:''I 

19 36 

♦-itND 

B. 

co’jno 

7 

“inDn 

pniDn 

21 6 


B. 


13 22 


m) B. 

27 9 

•ODD 

B. 

rODD 

25 


n:j«3n b. 







Nijmbebs. 






Watson Codex. 



Watson Codex. 

Ch. Ys. 

Blayney. 

Beading Beading 

Ch.Ys. 

Blayney, 

Beading 

Beading 



Given. Indicated. 



Given. 

Indicated. 

1 6 


B. 

16 30 


a')y 


12 


B. 

42 

nKnn 

ay) 

B. 

2 12 


B. 

19 21 


nrm 

(?)B. 

6 19 

’pjrr 

N’pjrr B. 

20 5 

nJKn 

B. 

nJKm 

21 


B. n::*i 

6 

ay) 


B. 

26 


B. (?)Dnn 

11 

wr\) 

rrwni 

ntyni 

28 

nnpji 

B. rrnt^pn 

22 12 

DDy 

onny 

B. 

7 11 

nnp’ 

B. ttnpn 

34 

nyn 

n 

(?)B. 

41 


B. mti'niif 

23 18 


B. 

W) 

71 


m£^*Dy B- 

19 


DlKii 

B. 

11 23 

“INip’n 

Yps'i B. 

24 16 


B. 


12 5 

pyn 

B. piT 

25 15 

n»:iD 

B. 

»:iD 

13 19 

Ki3nn 

B. na-in 

18 

♦:iD 

B. 

noD 

22 

nnon 

B. riDfi 

29 2 


B. 


32 


nt>y^ B. 

32 20 

(2d) an 

DN1 

B. 

14 3 

a'lES' 

B. 

36 finrT:jji’'i nniij’! (?)nirroji»'i 



Dexjtebonomy. 






Watson Codex. 



Watson Codex. 

Ch.Ys. 

Blayney. 

Beading Beading 

Ch. Ys. 

Blayney. 

Beading 

Beading 



Given. Indicated, 



Given. Indicated, 

4 18 

rrji 

B. »J-T 

21 11 

nnnpP'i 

B. 

ntipb) 

43 


B. 

22 29 

rrmy 

B. 


6 9 


bi; B. 

28 35 


'ly 

B. 

8 18 


trD*? B. 

29 20 


a'?) 

B. 

16 18 


njj'en b. 

29 


niNpnm 

B. 

16 9 


rrDKp:i b. 






In Tables YIII. and IX. reference will be found to some other places in 
which secondary readings were indicated. 
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TABLE VIII. 

The additions are inclosed in parentheses. They are interlineations except 
where otherwise stated, ‘‘1st” denotes the first scribe and “2d” another 
hand, no attempt being here made to discriminate between the work of perhaps 
several later scribes. Where the additions are in exactly the same ink as the 
surrounding text “ a ” is added ; while these changes rriay have been made imme- 
diately after the writing of the word affected, it should be borne in mind that 
the first writer used the same kind of ink throughout the volume, although its 
transcription occupied considerable time. "No account is taken of the text sup- 
plied on paper in many places principally by the writer of the Arabic colophon . 
See also Table IX. 

Genesis. 




Watson Codex. 



Watson Codex. 

Ch. Vs. 

Blayney, 

Readings. Author of 

Ch. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Readings. Author of 



Change. 



Change. 

16 7 

vriKifin ist; a. 

42.17 


(f])DN’'l rrob. 1st. 

10 

nm 


21 

nnifn 

nii^nifrr ist. 

21 16 

nncDD:) 

’“KIDDD^ “ “ 

44 10 

D’NlpJ 

DHNnpJ 1st; a. 

25 23 



45 1 



27 12 

nK:in') 

ist. 

46 20 

nc’DiiD 

i 

29 16 

mDpn 

m(£0)pn 1st; a. 

it 

fjcn!) 

5 

33 17 


2(rr)mDD “ “ 

21 


•ncimi 1st; «. 

41 20 “ 

CD 

CO 

'I'lrrnB'’ prob. ist. 

50 


3 






Exodus. 





Watson Codex, 



Watson Codex. 

Ch. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Readings, Author of 

Ch. VS. 

Blayney. 

Readings. Author of 



Change. 



Change. 

3 8 

rniNi 


18 16 


I'rob. 1st. 

li 



23 24 i2D(rT+)n3VD “ “ 

9 


2d. 

81 

“»y 


11 


See Table IX. B. 

24 6 


See Table IX. 0. 

4 28 


KrDn'^B' ? 

29 43 ■){J^npJV«,i®('l)B^"lpJ1I’rob.l8t. 

6 25 

np*? 

(npP) Prob- 1st. 

36 2 

aK{»)Pnx ist; a. 

17 2 

nDN’l 

See Table IX. A. 

17 

nj'iifnn 


16 

"ni 

m(*l) I'rob. 1st. 




a End 6 A marlk over the interlineated letter, contemporary with it, Indicatinfir Its omission 
for a secondary reading. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3 4^ and 6 Perhaps each of these expressions was at first written as one word and the dots 
which separate them into two, as given in Table 1., subsequently inserted by the first scribe. 
pib’Bin appears as one word in Gen. 41:46 and as one In Gen. 41:46, but as two in v. 50, 

7 The 1 prefixed, not Interlineated. Its Insertion was at the first writing indicated for a 
secondary reading. 

8 The '' was doubtless placed where it Is by mistake. The intention was evidently to change 
**013711 , V. 8, to 'DUTU ; the n is above the *7 • 

9 11 12 ^ is^ ifi Inserted in line, not Interlineated. 

10 w»d 10 qjhe insertion of the letter added was at the fiirst writing Indicated for a secondary 
reading. 

The writer of the ) Indicated Its omission for a secondary reading. 
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Hbbbaica. 


Leviticxts. 




Watson Codex. 



Watson Codex. 

Oh. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Readings. Author of 

Ch.Vs. 

Blayney. 

Readings. Author of 



Change. 



Change, 

12 6 


D’yClDtS' 1st; a. 

17 13 


D(D)iin;i Prob. 2d. 

IS 56 

1D3Dn KDDDDn Prob.ist. 

19 81 

niniKn 

nmKrr ist; a. 

14 6 

D^nn 

omn) ? 

23 43 DD’mi D5’ndnd)-» ist; ?«. 

15 18 


1st; a. 

25 10 

noB'v 

1st; a. 

24 

1 

Perhaps 1st. 

26 21 


See Table IX. A. 

a 

rr’rrm 

Same as of 

43 


ist; a. 



last preceding. 






ISfUMBBRS. 





Watson Codex. 



Watson Codex. 

Ch. Vs. 

Blayney, 

Readings. Author of 

Ch. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Readings. Author of 



Change. 



Change. 

1 38 

D(n)-i‘7'in ? 

24 12 


1st? 

11 32 nt3'irfty 8, 8(n)£D*iri{:^ prob. ist. 

24 

uy* 

1st; a. 

12 14 


2d? 

(( 

uyd 

'i(rr)jyn “ “ 

14 2 

'I'lDK’') 

{“DnaKn 1st; a. 

28 9 


K’DDJI “ " 

14 



30 3 

Nifvn 

N5f{i)’rf “ “ 

81 


niD‘? “ “ 

32 3 


43 


8(n»n>) 1st? 

22 

pri'iK'D ? 

21 18 


33 8 

D’D* 

15(0^0^) 1st. 



Prob. 2d. 

34 8 

nran 

(n)nDn ist; a. 

23 10 

niDDOl 

i nCDDd) rrob. 1st. 






Dexttjbroitomy. 





Watson Codex. 



Watson Codex. 

Ch. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Readings. Author of 

Ch, Vs. 

Blayney. 

Readings. Author of 



Change. 



Change. 

7 4 

im 

(nnm ist? 

28 7 

yatr:!*) ist; «. 

24 11 


(J«)VV 1st? 

29 15 (1st) 

nm) “ “ 


1 The addition of a ) for a secondary reading: was probably indicated at the first writing*, 

3 4^ 7 and 18 mark over thd interlineated letter, contemporary with it, indicating: its omission 
for a secondary reading. 

9 and n The insertion of the letter added was at the first writing indicated for a secondary* 
reading; probably so also at i*. 

«, ® Inserted in margin. 

Inserted in lino. 

The interlineated n has been erased. 
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TABLE IX. 

A, Letter erased and no other put in its place* 

This section includes the words from which letters have been removed, 
either by scratching or by washing out, without the substitution of others. The 
letters erased are inclosed in brackets, denotes that the shorter text 

was indicated as a secondary reading by the original scribe. It is of course 
difficult to assign a simple erasure to its maker. The manuscript, however, 
affords proof that the changes in Ex. 17:2, Lev. 21:9 and Hum. 11:16 at least 
were made by the first hand. 

Genesis. 


Oh. Vs. Blayney*s Edition. 

Watson Codex, 

Ch. Vs. Blayney's Edition. 

Watson Codex. 

4 25 



26 8 

iDy 

8ec, 


15 16 



27 28 



fn’ra 

17 6 


DocnorKta 

29 7 


C( 

‘?nji[n] 

16 


*D[n or 

80 82 


me* 

cfimrK 

19 2a 


Sec. [n]D‘?XDK 

87 8 

‘75^0 

?8ec. 


26 

♦nn'i 

“ [nj’nni 

88 24 


?Sec. 

D»i'i]r‘7 

21 7 

nprrr 

‘fsee. npmjtrr 







Exodtts. 




Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition, 

Watson Codex. 

Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. 

Watson Codex. 

a 15 



16 24 

“)p3n 


‘)p:3rr[y3] 

10 2 


See. 

17 2 



' 1 

12 44 

m 

“ m] 

18 23 



nniDy 

13 19 

novr 

nranifj; 

23 4 




14 20 


^srmra 

19 

nno 


[?rr]no 

28 



25 33 

(2d) 

Sec. 


15 2 

n’mon 

Sec. [wn'ion 

27 12 


7Sec. 

noN[?n] 

8 

ysin 

“ ym 

38 12 

riDfi 


rtmiy 

18 


"irari 






Leviticus. 


Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. 

Watson Codex. 

Ch. Vs. 

Blayney’s Edition, 

Watson Codex. 

4 18 

(1st) n^ro 

/Sec. 

rr:jra[n] 

26 6 


‘IL’nnj 

16 19 

(1st) nDir 


rrnrar 

26 15 

OK 

DKra 

21 9 

nurn'? 

/Sec. 

nurEnfr 

21 

Kion 

2 

23 30 


See. ’rnaKEH]') 

26 


rao’B'm 


1 The facts seem to show that the word was first written without the final 1, that 1 was then 
added and that subsequently the ) was erased but its addition Indicated as a secondary reading, 
aU by the first hand. Of. Ex. IT :8 in Table VH. 

J The original reading was IKDn (or but an K has been interlineated by a second (? 
hand and the original K (or n) erased, making the text read . 
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Hebbaica. 


KtJMBBBS. 


Ch. Vb. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. Ch. Vs. Blayney^s Edition. Watson Codex. 


9 14 

npn:) 

Sec, 

nrapno 

24 13 


io]iy 

11 16 

Ski 



17 

fnoi 

fODra 

29 

cy 

Sec, 

oyEni 

25 3 



31 




28 6 

rr^itj'yrr 

nmitj'yn 

16 38 




31 38 


npiiErm 

16 9 

nay"? 


-ToyPra 

44 

npam 

?Sec. -Ip^in]') 

20 13 

mnyK 

?Sec, 

[n]n:iyK 

33 7 


‘?ra-iJiD 

23 11 

yr? 

Sec, 

:jrap‘7 







Detjteeonomy. 



Ch. Ts. Blayney’s Edition. 

Watson Codex. 

Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. 

Watson Codex. 

16 6 

D:>yn 


DDi^jyn 

28 22 

1^’ 

Sec. [nD3» 

17 20 

DK"I 

?Sec, 

DEKn 

27 


(( C( 

18 8 



[n]'7:)K> 

28 




B, Letter changed into or substituted for another. 

Erasure and addition, either singly or combined, were used to transform one 
letter into another in the places here referred to. “B,” “1st’’ and “2d” have 
the same signification as in Tables VII. and VIII. 

Genesis. 


Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 


Ch. Vs. Blayney. 

Original 

Present 

Ch. Vs. Blayney. 

Original 

Present 


Beading. 

Beading. 


Beading. 

Beading. 

14 2 K’n 

Kin 

2d B. 

45 21 ny^e ’O 

nyne 

2d B. 

38 12 ‘jy 

B. 

2d 






ExoDxrs. 




Watson Codex. 


Watson Codex. 

Ch. Vs. Blayney. 

Original 

Present 

Ch. VS. Blayney. 

Original 

Present 


Beading. 

Beading. 


Beading. 

Beading. 

3 11 nr)iD 

B. 

2 

25 18 


3 

9 20 

•^y 

2d B. 

80 15 >7‘ini 

‘?nm 

4 


5 At first but the h erased and a small b added hy the first hand after the making the 
text read as In Blayney. 

» A second hand added a stroke turning the 3 into a J hut cancelled his work. 

8 Changed hy a second hand to Sb and then changed hack to hp hy the same person; the 
first scrihe prohahly indicated bB as a secondary reading. 

4 Perhaps there was an attempt made to change the original n into T \ . 
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Leviticus. 

Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 


Oh. Vs. Blayney. 

Original Present 

Ch. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Original 

Present 


Reading. Reading. 



Reading. 

Reading. 

6 27 

D3Dn i'rob. 1st B. 

18 30 

jrra 

^Drr3 I^rob. 1st B. 

17 10 

IB. ? 1st riDK 

19 20 



B. 

“ iDy 

2B. ? 1st tlW 

26 24 

pNp 


1st B. 


Numbers, 





Watson Codex. 



Watson Codex. 

Ch. Vs. Blayney. 

Original Present 

Ch. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Original 

Present 


Reading. Reading. 



Reading. 

Reading. 

14 8 vr?» 

B. 

26 47 Dnnpfi*? 

Dnnpsi 

B. 

21 33 DnNlp‘7 

Isfc B. 

56 



?lst B. 

22 6 

(?)hDJ B. 

27 4 

nn 

mn 

?lst B. 

26 25 

yn'nKi ?ist ^b. 

9'in‘7'7nJ(r>ouble‘7)8 IstlJiPm 


Deuteronomy. 





Watson Codex. 



Watson Codex. 

Ch. Vs. Blayney. 

Original Present 

Ch. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Original 

Present 


Reading. Reading. 



Reading. 

Reading. 

2 7 

B. 

9 27 

’tJ'p 

B. 1st ntj'p* 

“ niDJ 

“I'IDN B. 






0. Other erasures. 

What may be called simple erasures not belonging to either of the foregoing 
classes are here grouped together. The words printed are those written over 
them or most closely related to them. Detailed statements in regard to their 
position— whether beneath or entirely to one side of the words given, — the exact 
contents of the first writing, etc., would take up too much space. In many places 
what has been removed was less than a letter but in others it was several words. 
Except where otherwise stated the present text is from the first hand contem- 
porary with the rest of the page and the making of the erasure must have pre- 
ceded the writing of what follows it. 


a «id 8 The present reading Indicated at the first wilting; probably so at 
The present ' probably changed from a H by the first hand. ; 

* A secondary reading indicated at the first writing. 

Cf . the third word preceding. 

® The change was made before the word was finished, the U now oocnpying the place of the 
erased 

* A secondary reading indicated both at the first and the second writing, the one being 
the converse of the other. 
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Hebbaica. 


Gbkesis. 

6:2, niaiJD; l’:6, IKDi; 20:8, Ist; 24:12, 26:13, 31, 

Dn‘7C5'»1 ; 27:28, iD’n'^Krr; 81:63, t3£)5i>» ; 35:4, SDDK ; 24, ; 43:16, 

2Dnmf:i; 46:8,n')5:3; 47:9, {3d); 17, 48:16, 60:10, 

nSDD; i3i ^onnaK; i7,^nn;^v 

Exodus. 

3:8, rnif?v, 2i,»nn:ii; i4:3o,2D»n nsa^; i6:i9,')3:3‘i:j; 16:33, njifiif-, 

18:26, 2DnDfim; 20:7, >3; 17, 2^^* (2d); 19, 21:35; (2d); 

23:31, inK (Ist); 24:6, 25:14,n')OTn ! 27:5, narDiKlst); 

28:30, DStJ'D riK; 31:12-14 (in part)5; 18, 33:11, 34:11, 

36:11, 2p{j>Drr; 36:29, 2vn; 37:1, 2 'irrsif^') ino'ip ’vrn noNi; 

2,2ir t > ; 39:36, z-ipO ; 40:19, HK (3d). 

Leyiticus. 

3:3, iinpn (2d) ; 4:21, ; 6:2, SDti'K'l ; 7:12, sm'lA'l ; 8:16, MraDlT. 

ii:4,»DnflDDV, 6,n‘7j^)3 ♦:} i3;82,2«i'i;;n; 36,2njj^«3; i4:i3, 2{j>np; 

26,hp‘?'l; 43, snUKI (2d); 15:6, SD’QD; 16, ; 16:3, 19:16, 

26, 22:2, 2‘?K'); 23:39, DVll; 25:23, OHJl; 38, DVA'?; 64, 

m'j DNI; 26:26, 2{<:;.V 

E’umbebs. 

i:32,nflDQ3; 3:3,D»rTci^j3rr; 33, pimnfitj'o; 4:ii, itj^nn; is, 

nJDB^; 49,2^;? (1st); 5:22, 26, eOHm; 6:3, 8:4, r?N“lDD; 

9, ^nrinprn ; 19, a '?) ; 19, 20, pn^i mo a^ipn ; io:28, 

11:10, 2»J»J)3>| ; 13:1, (8d) ; 20, 2}{in (1st) ; 26, 2-i{j»j< ; 14:7, tW i 

26, fiiD D’ Y"*' i6:5, i9:io, 

13 (last eleven words); 21:11,0)1; 24:25, ; 26:12, 29:20, 

ID’JB’’; 31:2,2‘))X; 21,2n{<; 82:10 (whole verse) ; 27, 1*15;?’; 33:3, ; 

64, s 01;D‘71,^‘7)^; 34:6,7,20:)'? (2d); 14, 2^ifO'| ODm? 36:5, HNS {3d) ; 16, 

Wl ; 19, (1st) ; 28, s-^'io (2d). 

Dbutbbokomy. 

1:7, nii; 20,303»‘?K, W‘7«; 2:5, nj); 7, niTO; 10, 
(last two words) ; 11, (all) ; 12, (1st 11 words) ; 36, snAH J^*? 1 3:26, ex'?) ; 4:47, 
7:9, J<)rT, 13, OW VaSJ'i “'ti'K 8;20,O5»n‘?i<-, 9:8,2-,»j0tyn‘?-, 19, 
WH’ (1st); 12:16, 16:6, ^nWllV, 18:14, O^B^")’; 22, -)Onn (2d); 

19:6, 2'?t:^J'); 20:19, -DltDa 7J5D 2,2-A, 29, ODB'il ; 23:4, 

16, 3)^:1; 28:31, k‘?'i ']’J3‘?0 ‘?'|W; 65, -jnj^B'- 


^ An adjoining letter written at first where the one now over the erasure is. 

* Apparently due to carrying out oalaeographlc principles, in most cases that of placing let- 
ters under similar letters in the preceding line, 

» Due to bringing out the cryptograms ; so also perhaps ®. 

* J3I35 erased from the margin to the left of this word. 

» See Hebraioa, Tol. IX., p. 320. 

7 Md 8 Portions of these words (D'’‘inj / and J SjK respectively) perhaps not contemporary. 
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(1st) of ISTiim. 4:14, (? of Num. 30:2) and (1st) of Deut. 9:26 were 
written twice, once at the end of a line and again at the beginning of the next 
line, and the former erased. Cf. Lev. 16:15 in Table I. 


TABLE X. 

The portion of the text of the first scribe that preceded JlilN * 

Gen. 8:19 and that that followed of Deut. 30:20 have been lost. 

The leaf that contained Gen. 11, from |£3 of verse 4 to the end of verse 23, 
has also disappeared. 

In the following list the missing text is supplied in brackets from Blayney’s 
edition. There can be no reasonable doubt that in most of the places where only 
part of a word has disappeared the reading was the same as that here given. 
Fragments of some of the letters remain but not enough to identify them with 
certainty. 

Genesis. 

6:19, 28, ♦|l»ra, p]; 29, ! 30, 82, 

; 6:1, [o] ; 4, [|D ; 6, n]if> ; 6, ; 7, nitwit , (ist) (ist) 

PD; 8,q]rr; 9, 2d [m], rniN; 10, n, 12, (ist and 2d) 

[pNin, nmy, 13, pjfi]*?, pjunv, 14 , pit;; min, [nn^ nnfiD'i; le, 
rainn, mk; i6,[nDJ<], [rrtrriri; 17, [*7^], [rjin, 

lyyay, is, ctin:!]'), ptruv, 19 , niacin, pm; 20 , 21 , 

[np], “]P‘7N]; 22 , Pd mi; 7:i, -idn^pi], “jnPDi, ’[jfl‘ 7 ]; 2 , [npri], 
nD[n:in], yyi-, 3 , nrrats'i. ’JCfi 4 , »djn], D^pi’ni; 

5, £J'i?P')]; 6, nui], D’EOJ ; 7, intJ'CN'Il, », fOP] (ist); lo, tHPi], [p]; 

11, ’♦[rr‘7], tyiErr‘73, oirrEn] ; 17 , pco] ; 21 , [Diixn ; 22 , [^ 510 ; 23 , [Dip?n, 
( 2 d) n;^], [p-)]Kn; 24, pnnjn, ediv; 8:i, [Di’orr; 2 , (ist) [D^DJE^rr; 3 , 

list) [Di’DD; 4, [E'nn‘7; 5,n]prr; 6, rnix; 7 , rn]}<, s, miK; 

9, [rr]‘7j“) ; 17 , ['i“i]i3') ; 9 : 1 ?, »j»D], 18, vn^n], dee'] ; 19, , pn^n]; 

10:4, ; 6 , r»]’K, EllJE^‘7‘7 , EDlH^'lJia ; 6 , ; 1^:4, ; 

17:9, -|DK»E1], ’nnD], DnmE*?!; 10, »J»Ea, ‘7')Drn]; 11, DOn'^EIV], 
; 12, Ep], pDD]; 13, tal], “]£lDED]; 15, E"|n]E^K; 19, EDJ‘7'1;;; 
20 , EyinrDE', ( 2 d) Eiim, EniE^r’ ePu; 21 , [Up, [n“i]mrr; 22 , 

EiniK ; 23, [npit), PU’*?’, PE'JIND ; 26, [i]‘7Dn^ ; 18:6, omnEN], E''7EE»] ; 

7, 'iniE^yE'?] ; 9, v‘7EK]; 20, [UNO; 19:8, [DlPni; 24:45, ^-)nE1]; 49, 

d:3E'e»]; 60, 61, rrpaE-)], pE"?]; 52, »n[u, nnriE'Pi]; 53, 

inni], nm‘7E’)]; 54 , -isj^ekj; 66, [mjrrn; 59, [oimriN; ei, E’nm, 

62, \my 63,[pn]if’, 64,[rf]pp, [pD; 66, [noiK^i, 


1 Parchment suJQacient to contain one letter lost from the rlg-ht of the (Some manuscripts 
read n:i;?n .) 
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; 66 , [n]« ; 67 , , cniK , i[d]k ; 27:35, noKni, ; 

36 , ntTN’i], np*? nD]“i 3 ; 45, 

ti DEV DDOtr DJ]; 46 , mnEifp pn 5 f’ bai EDpP dk nh], 
niDDD rr'^NiD; 28:11, mwri\, Eine^’N^D]. EKnrrrr; 12, cD'^m], 
miwn 21, un^a; 22, pKnv, nj^Erm, de’d'^k mD; 38:1, 
[VrrKl; 14 , DDnriEI], 39:19, 43:16, d»D’JIQ]; 24, 

ED]n»'?jn ; 25 , [Dinni^D .dedd]'? • 

EXODXfS. 

9:19, (3d) pm*!]; 13:7, 27:11, [fjJDD Dn’lptJ^m • 

Leviticus. 

6 : 22 , n»[D]pn ; 23, ■, 7:6, nraEDirr ; 6 , mip • 


* * The damaged letter was probably \ 

» The initial letter accidentally rubbed out. 


P. 124, Gen, 19:9, /or read ^ ; p, 129, Gen, 43:25, add Dfl*? X.; p. 134, JSx, 
33:10, for -) read 1 ; p, 138, Lev, 26:16, add (B.) nV*73D <^odex; p, 140, 

2^um, 8:7, /or YII. read flfn. 


THE EXTEENAL EVIDENCE OF THE EXODUS. 

By PEorBssoB Hathanibl Schmidt, 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


According to the Elohist, the Sons of Israel lived for three or four genera- 
tionsi among the Egyptians , 2 honored and supported at first, ^ but subsequently 
enslaved and ill treated.^ From this oppression they were delivered through 
Moses, who with the rod of God^ smote the land of Egypt with five great plagues, 
viz. : blood in the river, 6 hail,^ locusts, 8 darkness^ and disease , 10 then divided the 
waters of the Yam Suph,ii caused the people to march through the sea, fought 
'Amalet: at Eephidim,i2 continued to Horeb, the mount of God,i8 received 
Yithro, the priest of Midyan,!^: settled at KadeS and planned the conquest of the 
Amorite kingdom of Sibon The Yahwist related that Israel once resided with 
flocks and herds in the province of Gosen^® and grew to be a great and mighty 
nation, feared by the Egyptians, who therefore forced them to supply brick and 
laborers for the building of the store-cities of Pithom and Bamses.i^ Yahweh, 

I Gen. Jj. 23; Ex. ii. 1. 

3 Bacon seems to me correct In his view that in this document “ we see the Hebrews still a 
mere clan quietly living in one of the cities of Egypt, the royal city, and scattered as individuals 
among the Egyptians’ dwellings,” JBL., X., 1891, p. 110. How, with his fine appreciation of E’s 
consistency, Bacon can assign to him Ex. xii. 37b, JSTum. xi. 21, I cannot quite understand. 
“Slaves, not in a condition to own flocks and herds and crops” are scarcely in a position to “go 
forth like an army 600,000 strong, armed and with an high hand,” JBZ/., IX., 1890, p, 93, With 
Kittel, G66chi£ht6^ p. 196, 1 assign these passages to B, Of. also Addis, The Oldest Booh of Hebrew 
History, 1893, p. 127. 

3 Gen. xnvii. 12. ^ Ex. ii. 1 sqq. 6 Ex. iv. 17, 20b al. e Ex. Vii. 16, 17b, 20b, 28. 

7 Ex. IX. 22, 23a, 26a. s Ex. x. 12, 13aa, U&a, 16a/3. ® Ex. x. 20-23, 27. 

10 The order In E was probably as follows: xi. 1-3; xii. 36, 36; this sentence bx niH’' 

hy inuD nx hb'd B’i onsro rix3 ri’3 Vj nioa onsa rnx by in’ naj nm 

yi^ ; then xii. BOa/Jb, 31a, 33 and 38a. Eor ^31 and the construction of ;; JS , of. Ex. v. 
3 (vs. 1-4 belong to E). 

II Ex. xiir. 18. 13 Ex. xvii. 8-16, n Ex. xix. 26, u Ex. xviir. 1. w Nura. xxr. 21-31. 

IS All references to GoSen and to flocks and herds belong to J. On this Important point I 

agree entirely with Bacon, 1. 0 . A list in the temple atUenderah designates Kesem as the capital 
of the twentieth nome in Lower Egypt, called Sopt, Diimichen, Bee., III., 65, 20. It is probable 
that LXX. had this in mind in rendering Teoefi. Ptolemy calls the capital of Apa^iag vo/mf, 
^aKovaa, and with this agrees the Coptic Fakos=pa Kos, the modern Tell Palpus. The name was, 
no doubt, extended from the city to thenomos in the form of Kos or Kosem. Of. Diimichen, 
Geographic d. alien Aegyptens, 1887, p. 265; also Ebers in lUehm, HandwOrterJMCh, 1893-1891. If this 
identification is correct, the GoSen of Josh, x. 41; xi. 16, Da. can scarcely be the same as the 
GoSen of J, as Bacon thinks, t c. It may he a fertile strip of land west of the Negeb named after 
the Egyptian province; and the city of the same name, Josh. xv. 61, its capital. 

17 Ex. 1, 11, Pi Turn, “the abode of Turn,” was the sacred name of the capital of Abnefer, the 
Ynith nome in Lower Egypt, its civil name being Thnkut = HDD t xii. 37a P. It was sit- 
uated in the Wadi Tumilat where the modern Tell el Maskhnta is; cf. Naville, The Store~City of 
Ftthom,* 1888, Eamses has not yet been Identified. Ebers, in Eiehm, Hdwb., 1^4, thinks of Tan, 
*6 
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however, sent Moses to demand of Pharaoh release, and upon his refusing to 
grant even a few days’ leave of absence, smote Egypt with seven plagues, viz., 
pollution of the li^ile water, frogs in the river, flies, 20 murrain, 21 hail, 22 
locusts23 and death of the firstborn, 2^ in each case exempting the province of 
G-oSen. Then he led the way in a pillar of cloud and fire to the Yam-Suph, laid 
bare the sea by a strong east wind,25 gave Israel victory over the pursuing Egyp- 
tians and confused and drowned them in their retreat, 26 appeared in majesty on 
Mount Sinai27 and ordered the conquest of Canaan. Guided by Hobab, the Mid- 
ianite,28 Israel marched to KadeS, sent spies into Canaan, 29 was discouraged and 
moved about in the desert for forty years, so then settled in crossed the 

Jordan and captured Jericho. Amos declared that Xahweh had brought Israel 
out of Egypt and led them forty years in the wilderness, and based an argument 
upon the admitted fact that throughout this period there were no sacrifices and 
religious processions such as characterized the cult of his own time.32 Hosea 
threatened Ephraim with a return to Egypt, 63 proclaimed Yahweh’s love for 
Israel, his son, whom he had called out of Egypt, 64 called Yahweh Israel’s god 
from Egypt and intimated that Israel had once lived in tents before entering 
Canaan.65 Isaiah announced that A§§ur would smite Israel with a rod “ after 
the manner of Egypt ” but that Yahweh subsequently would lift “his rod upon 
the sea against A§§ur ” after the manner of Egypt.se Micah proclaimed that 
Yahweh had brought his people up out of the land of Egypt, redeemed them from 


Tanis, the pX of Num. xiii. 22 B. But this city flourished already in the Xllth dynasty, and 
possibly as early as in the Vlth. Lagarde, Mitt, IV., 149 sqq. proposes ODD)?! in Ex. 1 . 11, 
and would understand "“i as in "‘i Gen. xlvii. 11 P. But there is no ^ound for supposing 
Ramesses to be another name for the Vlllth nome. 

18 Ex. VII. 14, 16, 18, 31, 34, 36. i9 Ex. vil. 26 eqq. ao Ex. vill. 16 sqq. n Ex. ix. l-I. 

M Ex. IX. 13, 14a, 17, 18, 33b, 34, 36b, 36-34. Ex. x. 1-11, 13a/3b, 14a/3b, 15aab, 16-19, 

34 Ex. XI. 4-8; xn. 39 [30aa, XIpU , 81b, 33]. as Ex. xiv. 21b. 

a6 Ex. XIV. 24 sqq. Of. Wellhausen, JDTh. xxi. p. 546. 37 Ex. XIX. 9, 11, 16, 18, 20. 

28 Num. X. 29-33, cf. Klttel, Oesch., p. 181. 3» Nam. xin. 17b-19, 33, 37, 38. 

30 Hum. xxxii. 13. Kuenen’s reasoning, Ttieot Ti^dBdhr. XI., 1877, 645 sqq. tailed to convince 
me that 5-18 is one of the latest Jiaggadic fragments in the Pentateuch. In Onderzoek,^ 1887, p. 
348, he at least assigns it to JB. With OUlmann and Klttel, I assign it to J. si Num. xxv. 1. 

33 II. 10; IX. 7; v. 36, 36. On the last passage, cf. my article in S BL,, XIII., 1894. 

88 IX. 3. 84 XI. 1. 

85 XII. 10; should, in my judgment, be emended to Dip. That the Targura could have 
rendered the present text Dip ’D'D , is to me inconceivable. lj?D may have been a gloss ex- 
plaining the period referred to, probably designed to convey the idea of wandering, marching, of, 
Ijjb “band,” “troop,” Isa. xiv.81. Some later reader or copyist would readily think of the 
feast of tabernacles and pronounce l^fD . 

88 X. 34, 36. Duhm, Jesaia, 1893, assigns x. 34-37a to the 2d century, pointing to “die Ten- 
d©nz,dleTempelgemeinde zu trdsten,” to 26ba as “ein Ausdruck derbesser zu elnem Exegeten 
passt als zu einem Propheten “ and to the preference since Ezekiel, “die Geschiohte des Exodus 
als Themenstoff fiir Pf edigten zu verwerthen.” But there is no reference to any “Tempelge- 
meinde;” the author of x, 6-7; xi. Isqq. knows well how to give comfort of this kind; poetic 
license may account for D''n bp IHDD Instead of Sjl HtDl IIS^^ int3D , but scarcely exe- 
getic aKptjSua; E, J, Amos and Hosea had already used the Exodus and the wUderness period 
for parsenetio purposes, and the style and the vocabulary are Isaiah’s, 
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bondage, sent before them Moses, Aaron and Miriam, and frustrated through 
Balaam the plans of Balak, king of Moab.^^ According to the Deuteronomist, 
Yahweh took Israel out of the midst of Egypt, with signs and wonders, with 
battle and great power, 38 spoke to the people from the fire on Mount Horeh,^^ led 
them to KadeS Bame'a and thence in thirty-eight years to Zered,^o supplied them 
miraculously with food and clothing all through the forty years’ period^i and finally 
gave them the Amorite kingdoms of Sihon and Og.^ Jeremiah praised the love 
shown by Israel and the faithfulness of Yahweh in the wilderness^ and declared 
that Yahweh gave no commands concerning sacrifices at the time he brought 
them out of the land of Egypt. 4^ Ezekiel held that Israel and Judah had once 
been in Egypt and there learnt idolatrous practices.^5 a. Deuteronomistic hand in 
1 Kgs. VI. 1 penned the statement that the building of Solomon’s temple began in 
the four hundred and eightieth year after the Exodus. Partly on the basis of 
earlier documents, the Priestly Writer related, that Israel sojourned in Egypt 430 
years was delivered through Moses and Aaron who with his rod performed five 
great wonders, viz., transformation of the rod into a serpent, change of water 
into blood, 48 frogs, 49 flies, so and boils, si of which the Egyptian magicians could 
perform only three ; marched 600,000 strong from Bamses to Sukkoth,s2 Etham,s8 
Pi Ha^irothS4 and the Yam Suph and through this sea to Sinai where an elabo- 
rate code was given and a magnificent cult instituted ; and from Sinai proceeded 
by easy stagesss to Paran where the conquest of Canaan was planned. 

Prom these data the conclusion may be drawn that, in the period of the two 
kingdoms, there was among the Israelitish tribes a widespreadss tradition that 


VI. 3, 4, D’COtS^n Id Ib more likely to be a remnant of a more complete sentence 

than a gloss in Ewald’s sense. weHhauseu has no explanation to offer for its interpolation here, 
SMzzen, V. 144. 

88 IV. 34. 89 I. 6 sqq. n. 14 . n 1 . 30, 31 ; xxix. 4, 6 . ii. 24 sqq. ; m. 1 Sqq. 

48 II. 2, 6 , 7. 44 VII. 22, of. XVI. 14. 4s XXIII. 3, 19, 27. Ex. Xii. 40. 4 T Bx. vii. 1-13. 

48 Ex. VII. 19, 20aa, 22. 49 Bx. vm. 1-3, llayb. so Ex. viii. 12-15. si Ex. ix. 8-12. 

83 Ex. XII. 37. 

88 Bx. XIII. 20. Naville, I, c., p. 28, identifies with the Atuma or Atima of Pap. Anastasl 
VI., 4, regarding it as a region and not a city. Rong«$, Chabas and Brugsoh (even AegyptoloaiCf 
1889, p. 37) transcribed it Edom and referred it to the Biblical Edom. Naville’s objection that “ it 
is an anachronism to admit the existence of a land of Edom in the Xllth dynasty” assumes a 
knowledge we do not possess of the origin of the name and the nation of Edom. 

84 Ex. XIV. 2. Naville, 1. c., p. 80, Identifies with Pikerehet, found in the tablet of 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, combining the LXX. eivavXc^ with the ah of Anast. VI. It is, indeed, dif- 
ficult to see why the Alexandrian should have given this translation, if the Hebrew word had 
not suggested to him a place familiarly known as “the farm house.” But it is not certain that 
he knew just where the ancient Pi Ha^iroth was. Naville admits that Pikerehet “must have 
been an important place judging from the amount of taxes which the kings attribute as reve- 
nue toils temple,” p. 16. Is it hkely that such a city should have been known as “the farm 
house?” There is no evidence that the particular oh of Anast. VL was either Pikerehet, 
Pi Hahiroth or the farm building of which the Alexandrian thought. 

85 Num. xxxin, 1-49. For the genesis and growth of these itineraries compare the excellent 
observations of Klostermann, Der Pentateucht 1893, p. 168 sqq- 

66 We are scarcely in a portion to assert that It was universal even then; but the political 
unity of David’s and Solomon’s time no doubt made common property of many a tale that until 
then had lived on the lips of single tribes. 
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their ancestors had once been in Egypt but escaped from this house of bondage 
and lived awhile on the Sinaitic peninsula, previous to the conquest of Canaan. 
It is also to be inferred that, at least towards the close of this period, centuries 
were thought to lie between Solomon and the Exodus and other centuries between 
the Exodus and J oseph. This would point to the time of the XYIIIth and XIXth 
dynasties as the epoch of the sojourn in Egypt, the life in the desert, and the con- 
quest of Palestine. 

Eortunately, this is just the time when we would most hopefully look to 
Egypt, Sinai and Palestine for testimony concerning the Hebrew tribes. Prom 
Aafemes (1579-1557)57 to Eamessu IV. (1203-1192) Egyptian armies were constantly 
marching through the Eastern Delta on their way to Palestine ; ofificial couriers 
and travelers passed to and fro between these countries, and numerous records of 
campaigns, reports, letters and memoirs have come into our possession. 

During the same period, Ma'in Misran, Ma'in, Maon, Midyan and 'Amalek 
dwelt on the Sinaitic peninsula, in the Syrian desert and in Northern Arabia. 
Some of these knew well how to record important events, as the Minaean inscrip- 
tions show. 

How long before the reign of Amentotep HI. (1437-1401) the cuneiform script 
and the Babylonian language were used in Palestine, cannot be determined at 
present. Nor have we any data for ascertaining whether the wedge-shaped char- 
acters fell into disuse when the diplomatic relations between Egypt and Pales- 
tine ceased. But for more than a generation there certainly was considerable 
literary activity in the centres of Amorite life. Unless a very marked deteriora- 
tion of this race took place, such as the Hebrew records scarcely warrant us in 
assuming, it is more likely that the wedge-writing was retained by the Amorite 
scribes until the alphabet became known than that so useful an art should have 
been suddenly dropped. 

Increasing knowledge of this period justifies the hope for direct testimony 
from those so immediately concerned in the movements of the Hebrew tribes, and 
so capable of rendering an account of themselves and of their neighbors. The 
more reliance we place upon the details of the Hebrew tradition, the more 
remarkable would be their silence. 

Is there any such testimony ? Chabas®^ first called attention to the Aperiu 
or Apri appearing as carriers of stone in two letters from the time of Eamessu II. 


6T These dates are based on the native sources, the synchronism with Babylonian Idngs fur- 
nished by the Amarna correspondence and the astronomical calculations of Mahler, On the 
basis of Lepsius, D&nkmdler^ III., 43e, Mahler determined the date of Tehutimes III. as extending 
from March 20th, 1503 to February 14th, 1449; Chronol. VergleichungstolDellen, Wien, 1888, p. 89. If 
it is not absolutely certain, internal evidence strongly points to a composition of this fragment 
in the same reign as that of III. 43 f. where Teljutimes’ name occurs. Ho also determined the 
date of Bamessu II. as extending from 1848 to 1281. Of. 1889, p. 97; 1890, p. 32. Meyer is 
sufficiently convinced to commend a slight change in his former dates and to suggest Amen- 
^otep I. as the king of Papyrus Wh&rs; of. Qeschiohte des AltertumSf II., Stuttgart, 1893, p, 131. 

68 Melanges Egyptologigues, Ohaion sur Saone, 1864, n., 148. 
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(1348-1281), one from Kausir to Bakh-en-Ptali,69 and another from Keni Amen to 
Hni.®® The reading Aperiu was also suggested in a somewhat blurred text from 
the beginning of the reign of Mer-en-Ptah (1281-1269), where this king is repre- 
sented as vanquishing them with his arms.^i The identification with the 
Hebrews was confidently proposed^s and widely accepted.^s Perhaps the most 
comprehensive and vigorous defense, from the old point of view, was that of 
Waldemar Schmidt.^^ But further research brought difficulties. It was discov- 
ered that these Aperiu were in Egypt when, according to the theory, they ought 
not to be there. As late as in the days of Bamessu IV. (1208-1192) “ Aperiu 800 
in number ” are mentioned in the Hamamat inscription.^s They are there called 
Aperiu of An or Aian, the mountainous district east of Memphis extending to 
the Bed Sea. And as early as in the time of Neferfeotep, of the Xlllth dynasty 
(c. 2200) they meet us as sailors in Egypt.66 In the thousand years intervening 
they are found occasionally in a difOerent role. Thus in the reign of Tefeutimes 
HI. (1503-1449) some of this people are presented as messengers mounting their 
horses at the king’s command and in a document from the time of Bamessu HI. 
(1285-1203) we learn that 2088 Aperiu were settled near Heliopolis. They are 
introduced as “knights, sons of the kings and noble lords [marina] of the Aperiu, 
settled people dwelling in this place.”68 in view of these facts it was thought 
impossible to maintain the identification and most scholars beat a hasty retreat. 
The only remarkable thing about this change of position was the quiet assump- 
tion of knowledge that led to it. Wiedemann announced that the Aperiu were in 
the land “long before the arrival of the Jews in Egypt, ”69 as if all the world 
knew just the year and the day when Hebrew tribes first began to assemble on 
the frontiers of Egypt. Brugsch took ofOense at the thought that any of the fore- 
bears of the prophets should ever have sat on horseback, and was at a loss to 
explain how Hebrew clans could have resided as honored men near Heliopolis in 
the days of Bamessu III.'^o Max Duncker was quite certain that the Hebrews 
could not have been known to the Egyptians as Apri or Ibri, since we know 
Ibrim to mean “ die Jenseitigen.”7i Even Eduard Meyer, convinced by Brugsch’s 
investigations that the Aperiu were a people living in the Erythraean dis- 
trict of An, declared the identification without a foundation.?^ Of course, if we 
know just when Hebrew tribes drifted into Egyptian territory, how they occupied 


Leyden Papyrus, I., 348. so Leyden Papyrus, I., 849. 
fit Papyrus Anastasi, III,, last letter. st Ohabas, MHanyes, and BecheroJm, Paris, 1873. 

65 Of. Naville, Les Israelites m ^)gypte, In Revue Chrdtienne, 1878. 

64 Assyriens og Aegyptms gamle historie, Kjoebenbavn, 1877, STSbqlq. 

66 Lepsiua, DenkmdUr, HI., 219e, so Marlette, Abydos, II., 89, 13. en pap, Harris, 500 verso. 

68 Ohabas, Voyage d*un ^Jgyptien, p. 211. 

69 Aegyptische Oesehichte, Gotha, ISS^r^lSSS, p. 491. 

w zAS., 1876, p. 71; Oesehichte Aegyptem, 541, 682 sqq. 
n Oesehichte des AUertums, Leipzig, 1878, 1., 887. 

13 Oesehichte des Altertums, Stuttgart, 1884, p. 288. 
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themselves there, what name they bore and what it signified, and can be sure that 
these sons of the desert never sat on horseback and never bolted or lagged 
behind, or slunk back to the fleshpots of Egypt, these arguments are convincing. 
But are we really so well informed as that ? The only serious objection against 
the identification was raised by Meyer, when, a few years after his first utterance, 
he announced that die 'apru sind uberhaupt kein Yolk, das Wort bedeutet 
Arbeiter.”’^^ it is difficult, however, to believe that the Egyptians should have 
used the same word to designate a sailor, a stone-carrier, a mounted courier, a 
warrior, and a mighty lord. If Apri is the true reading in Anast. III. 7, Mer-en 
Ptah would then boast of a glorious victory over a body of laboring men(I) 
Worst of all, the author of the Harris papyrus would hypothesi call these 
laborers,’’ “ sons of kings and noble lords,” Perchance as a compliment to their 
versatility W On the other hand, Brugsch, in his last work, 75 comes to the con- 
clusion that “es istimmer noch eine unentschiedene Erage ob die ’pr”w 

Ebraer sind Oder nicht;” and he refers to the Heroopolitan district, ’An, where 
the Pitum known to Hebrew tradition and so brilliantly discovered by Naville 
was situated, as ^'dasselbe Gebiet von welchem die ’pr”w (Ebraer?) versetzt 
warden.” The Aperiu may, indeed, have been a diferent people from the He- 
brews ;76 but no reasons have yet been adduced that conclusively forbid the iden- 
tification. 

These foreigners first appear in Egypt in an era of migratory movements, 
possibly in the very century that witnessed the Palestinian expeditions of Kudur 
Mabuk and Hammurabi (2240-2186), possibly the Amraphel of Gen. xiy.,77 who, 
according to the same source, was accompanied by Eudur La^amar,78 Ariokh == 
Eri Agu79 and Tid'aEo and was a contemporary of Abram, si the Hebrew.ss Push- 


es tocMcJite d68 alien Aegupt&ns, Berlin, 188T, p. 297. 

^4 1 can attach no significance to the absence of the determinative for foreigner in some 
instances. In Pap, Leyden^ I., 348 it occurs, while in Pap, Leyden, I., 349, it is absent; yet the 
context is exactly the same. The ordinary word for “laborer,” bak, Copt, bok, occurs alongside 
of Apri in these texts. 

75 Lie Aegyptologie, Leipzig, 1889-1891, pp. 38, 39. 

75 One would be tempted, in that case, to think of the Midianite people , Gen. xxv. 4, J 
or of ASgurbanipal’s Apparu., V K. 9. 27 with whom Glaser connects this “iBp, GescMchte und 
Qeographie Arahiens, Berlin, 1890, p. 446, This may, indeed, be the remnant of a larger Sinaitic 
people including some Midianite elans and some clans afterwards entering into the composition 

77 Even Winokler now admits that Martu (Aharru) always refers to “das Westland” and 
. hat Ammisatana and Hammurabi held possession of Palestine, Altar, Porschungen, II., 1894, p. 
148sqq. The identification is accepted by Schrader, Bcib, Kdnigsliste, 25, 26; Haldvy, BBJ., XV,, 
168 sqq.; Zimmer n, Hie Assyriologie als Hlll/siotesencha/t, 10. Less probable is Hommel’s Amar- 
pal (LXX.) = Amar muballit = Sin muballit, father of Hammurabi, Q^cMtMe Bah, und Asa., 366. 

has not been found on any inscription; but the name is so “eoht Blamitisch.” 
that Meyer gives him a place beside Kudur Mabuk, and regards the chapter as written by a Jew 
in Babylon on the basis of historical study, Qeschichte des Alterturm, I., p. 165 sqq. 

7» Por this identification see the convincing arguments of Hommel, Qesdh,, p. 357 sqq. 

D'U possibly corrupted from D'HU ~ Guti. According to Hilprecht, Old Bah, Imcr., p, 
12 sqq., this kingdom already existed in the days of Saxgon I. But of, Hal6vy, B&om Sim,, 1894 
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ing into tlie land, some of their number, as well as Phoenicians and other aliens, 
were hired for marine service. What their fortunes were during the Hyksos 
period, is not known. But in the XVIIIth dynasty we find Aperiu familiar with 
the use of the horse just then putting in his appearance in Egypt. This seems to 
point to some connection with Syria and Mesopotamia, or at least with the Semitic 
tribes mediating the traffic with those parts. In the Egyptian army that besieged 
Joppa it was the Aperiu that mounted their horses to carry royal messages. 
But whatever services of this nobler kind they rendered Te^utimes III., a new 
king arose that knew them not. Eor his great building enterprises Eamessu II. 
had need of these strangers and he put them to work as stone-carriers, and possi- 
bly as brick-makers. 83 Between Mer en Ptah (1281-1269) and Bamessu III. (1235- 
1203) a change took place in their position. Something of radical importance 
must have happened. For when the cloud lifts, they are seen in a peaceful settle- 
ment near Heliopolis and are referred to as “ sons of kings and noble lords of the 
Apri.” The most natural explanation of this seems to be that the former slaves 
had escaped from their bondage and risen to eminence in the time when the 
Palestinian Arsu^^ held sway over the country (1265-1242). Maintaining them- 
selves in the reign of Bamessu III., they were no longer remembered as the sons 
of abject bondsmen but as the descendants of noble sires. Tant va le monde I 
But in their old haunts in the Mokattam mountains less successful kinsmen soon 
were reduced to slavery again. 

Is there in all this anything that is incompatible with a reasonable concep- 
tion of early Hebrew history ? The Sons of Israel rightly regarded themselves as 
only a part of a larger family, the Hebrews, scattered all over Arabia and the 
Sinaitic peninsula. Some of their great mountain shrines were on this peninsula.^s 


p, 2T9. Tad'al = Ta du gilu may, however, only point to a linguistic affinity between Untian and 
Mittanian. 

81 Whatever the original elements, this pericope was undoubtedly worked over in postexillc 
times. As to the character, age and extent of the source, we know nothing. The finds at El 
Amarna and El Hesy make an Amorite origin as probable as a Babylonian. To assert that 
Abram and Malki^ede:^ never existed, as Meyer does, 1. c., is to assume more knowledge than 
we possess. On the other hand, Dlllmann, Qenestee and Kittel, OescMchtet 158 sqq. have only 
shown a bare possibility. 

8» The derivation of this name from the root* ^3;? with the signifioance of **passleren, vor- 
iiberziehen, welterziehen ” as “wanderer,” proposed by Friedrich Delitzsoh, Wo lag das Parodies ^ 
Leipzig, 1881, p. 283, seems to me more probable than the ordinarily accepted view connecting 
the name with the passage of a river, either the Euphrates or the Jordan (so Stade and Meyer). 
The name of the Ge'ez people is a good analogy; Cf. Ludolf. Hist AetJi, I,, 1, 4; Dillmann, QrOrm- 
matik d. Aeth. Sprache, p. 3; JjeaA&on Aeth., p. 1188 s, v. Less felicitous Is the proposed analogy 
to the Philistines. This people has been identified even by Meyer, Qts&ti, Aeg., p. 316, with the 
Pulista or Pursta. Of the meaning of their name we are as ignorant as of their ethnic connec- 
tion. 

88 Pop. Arwxst., III. 

8* Pap. Harris, pi. 76. Cf , Eisenlohr, Her grossc Papyrus Harris, Leipzig, 18T3. 

86 That Horeb and Sinai were the same mountain, cannot be asserted. The two tradi- 
tions, ED, 1 Kgs. XIX. 8, and Dent, xxxiii. 3, (Song of Moses,) JP, may point to two equally 
famous sanctuaries. That Yahweh was the god of Kayin, Mldyan and possibly other Sina- 
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The Egyptian borderland no doubt had the same attraction for them as for other 
Semites,86 That some of their clans should have established themselves in the 
Mokattam mountains, the Heroopolitan district, and the neighborhood of Heliop- 
olis, is not at all unlikely. Like their kinsmen they certainly may have been 
pressed into service occasionally. It is only natural to suppose that, at a time 
when Egypt was suffering from dissension87 and pestilence, some of these clans 
should have effected their escape. Hothing forbids the assumption that Hebrews 
in better circumstances declined to cast in their lot with Moses, that the 
unwonted hardships of the desert, the rigid discipline of the great leader and the 
first unsuccessful attempts at entering Palestine sent others back, that the disaf- 
fected elements united with the Palestinian hordes invading Egypt under Arsu 
and that a flourishing colony established itself in this period of foreign domination 
in their old home near Heliopolis. This is, at any rate, not a whit more strange 
or less probable than the course of Aperian history just outlined. But if the 
Egyptians designated as Aperiu the same people that the Israelites called Ibrim, 
there is no objection to supposing that among the Aperlu-Ibrim that escaped 
from Egyptian oppression there were some clans that afterwards became a 
part of the nation of Israel.^s As to the Exodus, the Egyptian references 
would neither afiSim, nor yet exclude, such an event ; they would, however, indi- 
cate as its probable date some time between the end of Mer en Ptah’s reign 
(1269) and Eamessu Ill’s accession (1235), not long before the invasion of 
Arsu, in 1255. 

Before leaving the Egyptian documents it may be well to inquire whether any 
references in later writers to this epoch, or to the Exodus of the Hebrews, may 
have been based upon reliable native sources. The number of Greek and Boman 


itlo tribes has been well shown by Tiele, Vergel. Oesch.^ 1876, p. 658sqq.; Qodsdienat in de Oud- 
Tieidt 1893, p. 380 sqq.; and Stade, 1889, p, 131; Das Kainzeichen^ ZATW.., XIY., 189i, p. 

360 sqq. Yithro, Ke'uel and Hobab whom, with Tiele, I regard as priestly representatives of 
Midianite and Kenlte clans, probably joined with Moses in Yahweh worship at Horeb, or at Sinai, 
or at both these places, because they had often worshiped him there before and the power of 
their god had been signally manifested. Sinai was, no doubt, originally dedicated to Sin; for 
while the Min.-Sab. n with which the name Is written, Osiander 39, 6, generally corresponds to 
an Aram.-Heb. 2/ rather than a D, I doubt whether it can be laid down as an absolute rule, as 
Hommel does, SiXdaraMsche ChresLy 1893, p. 10, But that would not prevent Kayiu from habit- 
ually worsbiping Yahweh there, any more than Israel scrupled to worship Yahweh at the old 
sanctuary on Carmel. The Ephraemitie designation of Horeb as a in also points to It 

as a “ GOtterberg.*’ 

86 Of. Meyer, QefcJi, d. alt AegyptenSy p., 297 sqq. 

87 Is there an intimation of political disaffection In Ex. xii. 38a, B? 

88 This is admitted to be the historical nucleus of the later Hebrew accounts even by Stade, 
QescMchUy p. 139 “ Es Sind gewichtige Griinde vorhanden welche uns zu der Annahme zwingen 
. , . . dass einzelne hebrS-ische Stamme Oder Geschleohter in Aegypten sioh aufgehalten und unter 
Mose sich befrelt;” and by Meyer, OeschicMed. alt Aeg.y p. 398 “Irgend elner der Stamme aus 
denen die Hation der SOhne Israels zusammengeffossen let, hat einmal In den Grenzgebieten des 
Nillandes gezeltet und die Einneruug davon bewahrt.” That the identification would carry with 
It the historicity of the Hebrew narratives, as Honorato del Val, El Pentateuco, In La Ciudad de 
DioSy 1893, p. 180 sqq,, seems to think, cannot be maintained. 
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historians who agree that the J ews once resided in Egypt, but in some way, at some 
time, were driven out of the country, is indeed considerable. Such names as 
Hecat 80 us of Abdera, Manetho, Poseidon, Lysimachus, Ohseremon, Pompejus 
Trogus, Strabo, Diodorus, Plutarch, and Tacitus, have a good sound. But even 
their combined testimony has little weight. The later writers depend on the 
earlier, and some of these may easily have picked up their crumbs of learning in 
the Jewish Ghetto at Alexandria. The only authors that can be seriously con- 
sidered are Hecatssus of Abdera and Manetho of Sebennytos. IsTo doubt the 
number of Jews in Egypt at the time of Ptolemy I. (306-286) was not small. The 
persons upon whom Hecat^us depended for his knowledge may have derived 
information from the Jews, But they themselves could scarcely have told him 
that their fathers were driven out of Egypt because the gods were angry with 
them and that the common mass of the expelled became their ancestors while the 
flower of the people went to Hellas.89 On the other hand, it is difficult to say what 
native traditions reported to him may have led to his view. That such existed 
bearing on this point, seems evident from the accounts of Manetho.^o Whether 
this learned priest took his story from the mouth of the people, or, as is more 
likely, from written documents, its thoroughly native character cannot be 
denied. Meyer says: “Die Art der Erzahlung ist acht agyptisch. Die Ge- 
schichte konnte direct aus einem hieratischen Papyrus des neuen Beichs iiber- 
setzt ‘sein,”93 and his judgment on this point is of the greatest value. Afievoxjfic rov 
Uamog was identified by Erman as Amenljotep, the famous son of Hapi, pa being 
the masculine article and apis = Hapi.®3 This naturally led Meyer to regard 
Afievotpcg o ^affilevg as Amen^jotep ly., and the whole story as embodying a later 
conception of “the revolution Khu en Aten’s apostasy from the old faith called 
forth.” Amenophis = Amenhotep certainly seems to me more probable than 
Wiedemann’s Amenophis = Amenmerisetneht.^^ It may even be that the 
elegant phrase, sindvfisiv Qeo>v yeveadai BearTjg^ Which Josephus so needlessly ridicules, 
was coined in sympathetic ISTorth Egyptian priestly circles as a euphemism for 
the solar monotheism of Khu en Aten. But Wiedemann, in my judgment cor- 
rectly, maintains that the substance of the story is the memory of a time like that 
depicted in the Harris papyrus, pi. LXXYI., rather than that of Khu en Aten, 
The iconoclasts and oppressors are the strangers, and not Amenophis-Khu en 

89 Hecatsean f ragtaent in Diodorus, XL., 3, 

90 Josephus, Contra Apionem, I., 26-81. The suspicion that 26 sqq. were derived from a pseudo- 
Manethonian work does not appear to he well founded. 

91 Even if these documents should go hack to the XXth dynasty, it is of course possible that 

the words translated /iererede to ovofia mt TTpoariyopevdij were inserted by some learned 

scribe in the days of SeSenk or even the Napata kings, when there was a sufficiently close con- 
tact with Judeea to account for the identiflcation. 

9s Oeschichte d, alt. Aep., p. 2T6. ot ZXS., 1877, p, li7 sqq. 

94 Aegyptiadhe Oeschichte^ 1884, p. 493. ’BaptpTjg may have referred in the original to Ramessu 
HI., but Manetho evidently thought of Ramessu Mer Amen (66 years). 
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Aten. In Manetho as in the Harris papyrns there is a Palestinian invasion. 
Theological considerations may have rounded out the picture and located it in a 
wrong time. How was this humiliation of Egypt to be accounted for ? The 
presumptuous course of Amenliotep lY* was known to have brought in a period 
of national disaster. But the wise son of Hapi, living about that time, must have 
seen beforehand the coming calamity and warned the king. Eliminating this 
later element, and also some evident reminiscences of the expulsion of the 
Hyksos under Aabmes,®^ the rest seems to be a duplicate of the sad story in the 
Harris papyrus. With this addition, however, that certain aliens already in the 
land are described as lepers, connected with the Hyksos in Jerusalem and said to 
be governed by Osarsiph-Moses rather than by Arsu. Egyptian feeling may 
have vented itself in the somewhat inelegant nickname of “ lepers ’’ given to this 
people, scarcely on the ground of their ‘‘ ceremonial uncleanness i. e. their dif- 
ferent rules of taboo, rather then because of numerous and obnoxious cases of 
elephantiasis or other cutaneous diseases among them. With our present knowl- 
edge of the history of Jerusalem, it is no longer improbable that the expelled 
Hyksos fell upon Palestine and took possession of its chief city.®^ jt is now gen-* 
erally admitted that the Hyksos were Semites and not improperly designated as 
Arabs.®7b The Palestinian hordes invading Egypt under Arsu may well have 
been taken to be the descendants of these Hyksos. ISTor would it be strange, if 
some in reality were so. Manetho explains the name OGapcfKjf a^ro rov ev H;iiov TroAe^ 
Qeov Octpeag, He evidently took him to be a native. But Egyptian deities were 
known and worshiped in Syria as early as in the fifteenth century ,0^ particularly 
Hesiri and Tehuti. Yet it is more probable that the name, being in reality 
Arsu, 99 was Egyptianized by a later writer, familiar with the event, but not with 
pap. Harris. That this man assumed the name of Moses, cannot be an interpola- 
tion of Josephus ; for this identification of Moses with Osarsiph seems to him the 


SB As such must be characterized the memory of Avapig^ the Hatwaret of the inscriptions » 
of. Brugsch, Die Aegyptologie, pp. 34-86, and also the close connection with Ethiopia at that time, 
for Aahmes’ queen was an Ethiopian, of. Wiedemann, OescK, p. 813 and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that her Isinsmen aided in the expulsion of the Hyksos. 

SB So Wiedemann, QesehicMe, p. 496. 

St After centuries of settled life in Egypt, during which their leaders held control of the 
nation and their upper classes no doubt adopted Egyptian civilization, it is not likely that they 
returned to nomadic life, hut vastly more probable that they sought a new home for themselves 
in Palestine, this ^ * Agumkakrime (c. 1600-15TO) was scarcely in a position to pre- 

vent this. The Babylonian ascendency in Palestine, of which the inscriptions of Hammurabi 
and Ammisatana (2147-2184), and only less directly the language of the Amarna tablets, bears 
testimony, must have been lost in the time of the later TJruazagga kings. Hani Is to be sought 
in the Median mountains. 

Cf . G-. Steindorff, Zur Geschichte d&r HyHtos, Leipzig, 1894. 

»8 Cf. the letter from the inhabitants of Tunip to Amen^otep IV., No. 41 of the Tell el Amama 
Tablets in the British Museum, London, 1892. 

99 So Wiedemann, GHeschiohte, p. 493. 
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crowning proof of Manetho’s nntrustworthiness.ioo Manetho may have heard 
something of Moses and inserted him in what he deemed a suitable place. But 
why should he have ascribed to Moses such a career ? Hebrew tradition certainly 
knew nothing of a Moses holding possession of Egypt through a number of years, 
pillaging the cities, violating the temples and discharging the priests. It seetns 
to have been in native lore he found the two figures, the Heliopolitan priest 
Moses, the leader of an alien race in their successful revolt, and the Palestinian 
conqueror Osarsiph (Arsu), the dictator of Egypt, blended into one personality by 
the simple device of a change of name. If this tradition rests on a reliable 
foundation, (and it is difficult to see any motive for its invention by the Egyptians 
themselves) we are again directed to the time immediately preceding Setneljt for 
the Exodus. Whatever its strength or weakness, this appears to be all the direct 
testimony Egypt has to offer.i^i 

Speaking of Aaljmes’ war of deliverance, Davis and Cobem say : “ The only 
text which at all connects the Israelites with this war is the Minaean inscrip- 
tion (Hal6vy, 535) which, according to Dr. Eduard Grlaser’s translation, speaks 
of the “ Hebrews of the canal country ’’ giving thanks to the gods for their deliver- 
ance during a time of civil war.”i 02 Later researches led Glaser to the view that 
the inscription commemorates the successful escape from Egypt of certain Min- 
aeans belonging to the Hyksos at the time when these were expelled by Aaljmes, 
that the Ma'in Misran are Egyptian Minaeans, and that Sar, Asur tod Ibru naha- 
ran point to the isthmus of Suez, the Wadi el Ari§ and the Mediterranean coast 
as their home.^®^ Hommel at first assigned the inscription to the same period, 
but afterwards dated it in the time of the conflict between Arsu and Set- 
ne})t 105 The inscription was found at Baraki§, the ancient Yathil (JCO),i06 and 
records the building and dedication of some structure to Athtar { Wadd 

(t>^) and Nakralj (^^Jo) by Ammi§adik and Sad ( Jjlw), designated 


100 Contra Aptonenii I., 31. It would be interesting to know, however, how the name was 
spelled in Manetho’ s work and In his original source, If there at all. The excerptors naturally 
oared for its correct spelling. 

101 In Bavis’ and Cobern’s Ancient Egypt, p. 44, there is a reference to a black jasper ring 
found at Tanis and dating from the Hyksos period, which has a Hebrew inscription. In reply to 
an inquiry, Dr, Davis writes me: “In 1878 there was exhibited in London the Egyptian collection 
of M. Allemant. The catalogue of this collection refers to this ring as follows: *No. 705 San- 
Tanls. Black jasper. Stone of ring or seal graven in intaglio (gravd en creux) on both sides. 
On the front a winged serpent and two Semitic signs ; on the hack a Hebrew inscription. Epoch 
of the shepherd-kings, XVIIth dynasty.* Unfortunately the signs and inscriptions are not 
given, and I do not know what has become of the collection.” If this “Hebrew Inscription” 
appears in die characters used on the Siloam stone, the pre-exilie seals and the Maooabaean coins, 
it wpuld be difidoult to assert that it was made by Hebrews, unless this name should occur. 
Fenhu were in Egypt already In the sixteenth century. If the Aramaean characters are used, 
the ring cannot belong in the Hyksos period. The Allemant collection ought to be looked up. 

loa Ancient Egypt, p. 46; Glaser, Skizze, I., 1889, 67 sqq. 105 Skizzei II., 1890, p. 461 sqq. 

104 AufsUtze und Abhandlungen, 1892, p. 10. loo h c., p. 127 ; (JhreMomaihie, 1893, p. 104. 

106 Of. MUller, Burgm, IL, p. 68 sqq. Mordtmann, ZDMG,t XLVII,, 1893, p, 408; Hommel 
ChresU, p.l35. 
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^ and the MaUnu Mi§ran ((J^-ojo ^jjix)),in 

recognition of help given them at a time when they had been attacked by bands 
of Saba’u and Haulanu, while war raged between Ma'in and Raghmat 

a^ad between the king of Yamnat and the king of Sa'mat 

(2ujL^),i<J 8 and because of deliverance out of the midst of Misr 
while there was hostility between Maday (^ 5 Juo)i 09 and Misr, in the reign of 

Abiyada' Yathi' king of Ma'in and Mawan Glaser 

and Hommel are undoubtedly right in referring Misr^^i and Main Migran to Egypt 
and the Sinaitic peninsula respectively, and in seeking for Sar, A^r and Ibru 

Naharan in the neighborhood of Egypt. Hommel points out that ^\ \ is a 

broken plural of ,112 and that consequently this word indicates the ’^.Irites, 
but goes on to identify them as and the other two words as ^ = T’ar 

and = “ das Ufergelande des Stromes ” or “das jenseitige TJferdes 

Stromes,” i. e. the Bed Sea. I regard it more probable that Ammi?adik and Sa'd, 
as governors under Abiyada' Yathi' over the Ma'inu Migran, ruled the Sar-people 
living in the district of the fortress T’ar, the ASer peopleus living on the Mediter- 
ranean coast, and the people living near the Bed Sea. As to these 

jjA . tlieir name presents a striking analogy to . If 

latter are Egyptian Minaeans, why should not the former be Bed Sea Aperiu, or 
even Hebrews ? In one case, as in the other, the second word would designate 
them as only a part of a larger family. The restoration of native rule may well 
have forced some Tarite, ASerite, and Aperian families to betake themselves else- 


107 Of. Mordtmann, t c., p. 408, note. 

108 According to Hommel, South and North, Upper and Lower Egypt, Setneht and Arsu. 
Adhering substantially to the ordinary signiflcanoe of the two terms, I would suggest that the 
king of Sa’mat was §ulmanua§aridu I. (ca. 1350-1220) and the king of Yamnat, Abiyada' Yathi' 
against whose Sinaitic province the Mugri expedition was directed. 

109 The identification of these with the Madoy (Copt. Mati) seems to me extremely doubtful. 
If, as Ebers avers, in Hommel, Aw/s., p. 138, “ die PoHzeltruppe der Madoy" were likely to aid 
Setneht against Arsu, how could the writer who knows of two fighting kings in Egypt substi- 
tute this police force for the victorious “kingof the south," and regard them as fighting with 
Egypt ? 

iw = Magan = Sinaitic peninsula, according to Hommel. Then it is best to consider 

Ma'in Migran only as the part of this peninsula immediately adjoining Egypt. 

Ill Winckler, AltoHent, FoTSoliuTigenj I., 1893, p, 34sqq., thinks of a North Arabian country, also 
called Mu^ri, the existence of which II R. 67, 66 forces him to assume. It would not be strange, 
if an Assyrian scribe should have regarded Egypt as beginning at the Wadi el AriS which even 
the Hebrews called /HI • Idibi’ll may well have been made governor over a part of the 

Sinaitic peninsula which a court historian would not scruple to call Mu§ur. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to suppose a separate kingdom with the same name. 

112AW/8«te6,p. 8. 

A. 

? The name of the people may have been derived from its god. 
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where. But is it possible that this inscription can date from the thirteenth cen- 
tury The discovery of a Minaean inscription in Egypt that seems to belong 
to the reign of Ptolemy II. (283-247) is now declared by Hal6yy to have “detruit 
Fhypoth^se qui fait remonter le royaume min^en d’Arabie avant la fondation du 
royaume sab^en.’’^^® But who has ever denied that there was in the days of Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus a Minaean people ? All the world knew that from Eratos- 
thenes. And what is there in this inscription that even hints at the existence of 
a Minaean kingdom ? PIal4vy himself has well shown that the only word that 
would in the remotest way indicate a political connection with South Arabia does 
not mean at all ‘‘ Padministrateur de la communaut^ y^m^nite,’^ as Derenbourg 
translated , 116 but simply “ calamus. That the SaPal form should 

have maintained itself through seven centuries is not more strange than its 
longer maintenance in Assyrian and Mandaic. On the other hand there is no sign 
of mimation. Jo = iLroT^efiawg seems certain, and is supported by . 

TVliatever the interpretation given to Hal. 685, it remains a valuable testimony 
of how easily Semitic tribes would drift into Egypt, how completely they were 
able to retain their own worship, language and script, and how successfully they 
could escape at certain times and form alliances in the desert. It at least sug- 
gests the possibility of some Hebrew tribes living in Egypt without being much 
influenced by Egyptian civilization, casting in their lot with the gasu when they 
were in power, faring with them in their adversity and perchance also pushing 
their way with them into Palestine in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
thus oflering a reasonable explanation of the facts now claiming our attention. 

In the Amarna tablets several passages have been understood to contain ref- 
erences to the Hebrews. The Habiri mentioned frequently in the Palestinian 
letters now in Berlinii^ have been identified as Hebrews by Zimmemii^ and 
others. Milkili and mare Milkili,i 20 Labawi and mare Labawi,i2i were explained 
as early representatives- of the tribes of ASer, among whom there was a clan 
Malkiel, Hum. xxvi. 45, and Levi, respectively, by Morris Jastrow, Jr . 122 
ScheiB23 called attention to the Yaudu appearing in one letter ,124 and Jastrow 


iw Glaser, SUizze, I. and II., developed the historical reasons for supposing the Mngs of 
Ma'in to have reigned before the Sahaean Itingdom. Hommel, AufsOtze and Chrestomathie, forti- 
fied these with linguistic reasons, such as the Safal and the su, sa, sumu m. Sab. Hafal, hu, ha, 
humu (of. on this point also Vollers, EA., IX., 189 sqq.), the double writing of a middle radical 
and the enclitic ^ with a perfect in Min. and only the oldest Sab. WincMer, h c., p. 36 has been 
convinced. So also the learned reviewer In Lit. CentralblatL 1894, Apr. 28. On the other hand, 
Mfiller, Allg. Zeitung, Ho. 31, 1890; Mordtmann, ZDM&., XLIV., 182; Haldvy, Betme S§m., 1804, p. 
96, oppose this view, and Meyer, Geseh. d. Alt., II., 1893, p. 382 expresses doubt. 

116 Bevue 8Sm., 1894, p. 96. ns JA., 1898, Dec., p. 519. u*? Bmie S^m., 1894, p. 179 sqq. 

1 X 8 Winckler-Abel, JOer Thontafelfund von El Amarna, Berlin, 1889-90, 102, 103, 104, 106, 199. 

118 PdUatina urn das Jahr 1400 v. Chr., in Zeitschrift des Deutsch^n PaUstina V&reins, XIII., 133- 
147, Cf. also Tiele, Oodsdiemt in de OuMeid, 1893, p. 286. 

lao Berlin, 103, 105, 106, 108, 109, 110; also Dondon, 62, 68 . ni Berlin, 103, 105; London, 61. 
wa JBL., XI., 120 sqq. LA., XVH., 849. Berlin, 39. 
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made tlie ameluti Yaudu precursors of the men of Judah, Yaudu being more 
nearly an equivalent of Yehud But the most audacious combinations and the 
most amazing confidence have been developed by Major Oonder.i^e According to 
him the Hebrews first appear in monumental history in Amarna letters written 
about 1480 B. C. The exodus has already taken place. It is the era of Israel- 
itish conquest of Palestine. The Habiri are the Hebrews. The names of Joshua’s 
great opponents, Japhia, Jabin, and Adonizedek, appear on the tablets. This is 
sufficiently startling. How were these discoveries made ? The name of the king 
of Jerusalem is rendered Abdijiiba by Winckler, Aradljiba by Haldvy /27 Abdiiy.eba 
by Zimmern,i28 Abdu dhabba or Ebedtob by Sayce,i29. Abdu is, of course, the 
equivalent of Arad, meaning servant. As to Hiba, it may be read Taba in some 
instances, but, as Conder correctly sees, not in letter 102 Berlin, where it must 
be Hiba. But, says Conder, ^^Abdijiiba is an unusual name, which is unknown to 
history.” On the other hand, the name of Joshua’s contemporary is well known. 
It was Adonizedek. Abdu means servant and Adoni, lord ; Zedek means right- 
eousness, and khi +ba means “ good do,” whatever that is.^^f^ Hence Conder sub- 
stitutes Adonizedek in his translation wherever the text has Abdi^iba. In reality 
Abdilxiba seems to designate the king of Jerusalem as the servant of Bamman, 
“the god of MartUjisi as Boissier has shown.i32 This interpretation accounts 
satisfactorily for both readings. The name of the governor of the city of Kha§ur 
is given by Budge-Bezold as Abdi-kar-Si.’^^ There is some doubt about the last 
sign li, Conder changes the whole complex into lebaenu, and announces Jabin 
of Hazor, Josh. xr. 1, as the author of the letter.134 There are three letters from 
Yapakhi, governor of the city of Gezer.i^s According to Josh. x. 33, the king of 
Gezer at the time of Joshua was Horam. But Japhia of Lachish is mentioned, 
Josh. X. 3, as an enemy of Israel. Conder therefore suggests that “ the words 
Gezer and Lachish would not look unlike in the writing of the earlier Hebrew 
(about the Christian era), but it is not impossible that the two towns may have 
had the same king.”i3S And thus Yapakhi of Gezer is identified with Japhia of 
Lachish. Hone of these identifications, except that of the Habiri, in my judgment, 
deserves serious consideration. Even that single instance does not seem to me 
to be beyond all doubt. The initial guttural is no valid objection, for both pointed 
and unpointed 'ayin are represented by cheth in Babylonian; nor the first vowel, 

JBL.t XIL, Bisqq., cf, Tiele, I, c. 

m The Tell Amarm Tablets, London, 1893. lav JA., XVIII., 517. 

ns ZA., VL, 24:6, where he also admits the possible reading Abditaba in some places. 

129 Records of the Fast, Vol. V., 66 (new series). iso l, c,, p. 139. 

isi Of. Hommel, GeseMcMe, 349, 373. 

isj Notes mr les letlres cLe TeU ehAmama, in ZA,, VII., 346. 

iss Tell el Armma Tablets, No. 48, p. Ixxv,; of. Bezold, Orimtdl Diplomody, London, 1893, p. 46. 
w l, c., p. 113. 1S5 London, 49, 60, 51. 

1 S 6 1. c., p. 187. This I do not understand, Boes Conder advocate an error in the Hebrew 
text ? Is it his idea that Uezer was changed into Lachish, or the reverse? In either case, what 
becomes of Horam ? 
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for how the original gentilicium from the root was pronounced and how 
nearly correctly it was vocalized in cuneiform script, we do not know ; nor the 
fact that the time of Amenhotep IV. is entirely too late for the first appearance 
of the Ibrim in Palestine, for it is nowhere implied that this was their first 
appearance ; nor the idea that all Hebrews must have been snugly settled in 
<3rosen at this time (about 1400), for there is nothing to prevent some of their 
tribes from having drifted away from their kindred. Hor am I better satisfied 
with the explanation of HaMvy,^^^ who regards them as KaSSites, for there is no 
evidence that BurnaburiyaS had any occasion for carrying out his threat to send 
troops against Amenhotep, should this monarch fail to punish the offenders at 
Akko, or that the Habiri were the messengers of the Babylonian king, Milkili at 
least representing himself as loyal to Amenbotep and the other writers never 
referring to them as Babylonians; or that of Sayce,i39 who explains them as 
“ confederated tribes,” for there is little evidence of any confederacy and the deter- 
minative Tci accompanying the name in one placei^o makes it improbable that they 
merely passed as allies.” But I feel attracted by Jastrow’s view connecting 
the Habiri and mare Milkili with the A^erite clans Heber and Malkiel. And I 
can accept his explanation of Yaudu, without rejecting Winckler’s^^i view of 
Y audi. Labawi = Levi is a more doubtful identification but it is suggestive of 
Levi’s presence that Tehutimes HI. in the fifteenth century found a district 
named Semana,^^^ which Tomkins considers identical with Simeon.i^ He also 
found Hpal = Joseph-eli4=6 and Yaqbal = Jacob-el.i^® Is it a mere chance that 
the important tribes so conspicuously absent in the Song of Debora, Jud. Y. 
viz., Judah and Joseph, Levi and Simeon, are just the ones whose presence in 
Palestine long before the conquest, monumental history would thus allow us to 
trace ? And that the families of A§er, whose failure to participate in the war 
calls forth no word of blame or indignation, are also found in this company 
This is just what we would expect, if these tribes, whatever their relationship, 
never had shared the trials and religious experiences of the wilderness and the 
enthusiasm of the conquest, the memories of which so solemnly bound the partici- 


IST Jastrow, JHL., XI., 118, 119. iss X4„ XVIII., 647. iw UecordB of the Fast, Yoh V., 69. 
wo Berlin, 199. 

AUorUntalische Forschunom, I., 1893, Isqq. May not the ameluti Yandi have come from 
? This thought which I expressed in June, 1894, Immortality and thfi Hadad Staiiie, JBL., 

Xin., p. 13, was also suggested in July hy Hal^vy, Bemie Sim., 1894, p. 316. 

1-4* = priest of. Min. = priest. i4* Mariette, Kamcik, pi. 36, No. 18. 

144 Becorda of the Past, V„ 44. i4* 1. c., No. 78. 

i4« l. c., No. 103, That even a scholar who, in mastery of sources, breadth of view, and accu- 
racy of critical judgment, seems to me of living historians /octlepHnceps, recognizes the value 
of scientific conjecture, may be seen from Ed. Meyer’s article on Ya33:bb-Bl and Yoseph-Bl in 
ZATW„ Vl., 1886, p. Isqq. 

147 Heber and Malkiel may have been the first ASerite clans to enter Palestine, while the 
main body itself lived between Uaza and Egypt even in the time of Arau. 
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pants together that it was treason not to come to the help of Yahweh. But a 
relationship, though more remote, is hy no means excluded. Bor aU, or some of 
them, may have been severed from their kindred in Egypt or on the Sinaitic 
peninsula, and cast upon Palestine with the wave that swept the Hyksos in that 
direction. As to the Habiri or Heberi, the situation after the death of Amenbo- 
tep IV. invites the supposition that they succeeded in taking Kirjath Arba, giving 
their name Heberun or Hebron, i. e., Habiri district, to this important place. 
When they were driven away by the Hittites or the Amorites, in the following 
period, the name may have dropped, only to be resumed after the Israelitish con- 
quest, just as the name of Jerusalem gave place to Jebus for a time, to revive 
again after a few centuries. 

While thus suggesting the presence of elements afterwards entering into the 
composition of the 5 Amama tablets furnish absolutely no proof 

that the Israelitish conquests took place in the time of Amenhotep IV. Eather 
is their testimony evidence against such an assumption. Eor by the light they 
throw upon Palestinian history an event of that character is seen to be an impossi- 
bility yet for a long time. The fourteenth century witnessed the Hittite ascend- 
ency in Syria, scarcely broken by the expeditions of Eamessu II. (1347-1281). 
Then the maritime invasion from Asia Minor under Mer-en-Ptah (1281-1269), 
and possibly the pressure of Assyria,!^^ crushed the strength of the Hittite. 
Arsu’s expedition may mark a revival of spirits in Palestine. But the Amorites 
became too exhausted by the campaigns of Eamessu III. to be able to resist the 
Hebrew tribes that then, and not until then, attacked them on a larger scale. 

Thus it is impossible to assert that the Aperiu were Hebrews, that Manetho 
used sources coeval with the events he recorded, that the Minaean inscriptions 
refer to the Hebrews, or that the Amarna tablets have anything to tell concern- 
ing them. If any of the later Hebrew accounts of the Exodus is supposed to be 
accurate history, it is impossible to find in any inscription that has come to us 
from Egypt, the Desert, or Palestine the slightest knowledge of them. But with 
the view of early Hebrew history which a critical study of the Biblical narratives 
themselves suggests, it is quite conceivable that the Aperiu were Hebrews, that 
Manetho’s story contains a kernel of real information, that the Ibru Haharan 
were Hebrew clans, and that the Amarna correspondence has preserved the 
memory of tribes afterwards members of the Bene Yisrael who already in the 
century before the Exodus may have attempted to enter Palestine. As for the 
date of this Exodus, all these sources point to the time of Arsu as the most 
likely to have witnessed such an event. 


Of. Jastrow, ZA„ YII., Isqq. 


ON THE HEBREW ELEMENT IN SLAVO-JUDAEO-&ERMAN. 

Bx Leo Wiener, 

Missouri State University, Columbia, Mo. 

I. INTBODUCTIOM. 

The languages of nearly all Mohammedan countries have been influenced in 
some way by the Arabic. Their alphabets are adaptations of the Arabic alphabet 
to the needs of the foreign phonology ; their vocabulary has been enriched and 
their grammar has been tainted by Semitic influence. The Jews had not gained 
sufficient political or religious supremacy and never had been present in suffi- 
ciently large numbers to influence to any considerable degree the languages of 
the nations among whom they lived. They spoke the tongues of their Christian 
fellow-citizens, and when violently torn from their surroundings and carried in 
compact masses to other lands, preserved in exile the language of their inhos- 
pitable stepfatherland. When they were driven from Spain and settled on the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean they brought with them the Spanish idiom, 
which under the name of Ladino is spoken even to-day by their descendants in 
Turkey and the Levant. In 1553 a translation of the Old Testament into Ladino 
was published in Perrara ; a large number of books have appeared since on all 
kinds of subjects mainly from the press in Vienna. Its thorough linguistic inves- 
tigation will certainly repay the student of Bomance philology. 

The fate of the German language among the Jews who spoke it in Germany, 
Bussia, Galicia, Boumania, has been a very peculiar one. It is evident from the 
remains of the Jewish minnesaenger Siisskind and from many documents that 
have come down to us that up to the 15th century the language of the German 
Jews in no way diflered from the dialects of the localities where they lived.i 

In the 16th century the German becomes vitiated by an introduction of 
Hebrew words, and in the following centuries this taint has grown to such pro- 


1 In an article of the ZeitacUHftfilr deutsoTies Altertum und detUsche Litteratur Inscribed Mn 
mit Jwbrdischm Buchstalyen niedergeschriebener deutscher Segen gegen die BdrmuU&r by Alois 
Miller, the following Is quoted from GUdemann : “ Die Sprache dee Gediohts, wle es uns vor- 
liegt, ist im ganzen und grosaen spat mittelhoohdeutsoh, dooh enth^t ea meiner Ansloht naoh 
auoh althoehdeutsche Beste und dtirfte es wahrsohelnllch viel alter sein, als nach jetzlger Pass- 
ung und Niederschrift vermutet warden kann,” and further: *‘Beaohtenswert 1st die eigentUm- 
liche Umsohrelbung des Deutschen, welche teilwelse die hebrMschen Vokale zu hilfe nehmen 
muss. Die auch dem Lalen erkennbare Korrekthelt der Sprache und Sohilft IS^st eine genaue 
Bekanntschaft des Sohreibers mit dem Deutschen voraussetzen.’" 

*6 
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portions as to call for special grammars. Buxtorf i Wagenseil,2 PfefCer,^ have 
composed grammars of the Judaeo-German^ for the use of theological students. 

In the present unsatisfactory state of the history of the Jews in Germany in 
the 16th and 16th centuries it is impossible to ascertain the exact causes that led 
to this vitiation of the German language. I hold with GiidemannS that German 
Jews lived in Bussia previous to the 16th century, and that in their insulation 
from German surroundings they modified the dialect they had brought with 
them, 6 and as they were pre-eminently given to the study of the Talmud and the 
Bible, they, under these unfavorable conditions, made free use of words and 
expressions more familiar to them in the Hebrew form. Harkavy^ and still more 
Bershadskii insist that the language of the Bussian Jews previous to the Lublin 
Union was Slavic. The facts, however, seem to indicate a bilingualism long 
before that period.^ 

These Bussian Jews became the teachers of the German Jewish youth.io 
Thus only can be explained the presence of Slavic words in the Judaeo-German 
of Germany. 

In Slavo- Judaeo-German, Hebrew influence appears in the use of the Hebrew 
alphabet, the introduction of a considerable number of Hebrew words and some 
grammatical forms. Before entering on the subject proper it is necessary to 
review the causes that led to the peculiar pronunciation of Hebrew by the Bussian 
and Polish Jews. 


^ Thesaurus grammaticus linguae Sanctae Hehraicae iBasles, 1609), in the appendix to which is 
found the Usus et Mxercitatio Uctionis Behraeo-Oermanicae. 

a J. Chr. Wagenseirs Belehrung der Jlldisah Teutschen Red- und Schreibart: etc KQnigt- 

berg, gedruckt in dcm JdTire, 1699. BeyWdhr, 

3 Manuduetio facUis <xd lectionem talmudico-rabbinicam, Seetio I: BeUetione Ebraeo-germanicat 
in his Crttica Sacra, 1680. 

^ Of. Av6‘Lalleinant, Das deutsohe Qaunerthum, Vol. III., pp. S18-240, also Lazftr Saineanu, 
Studiu Dialectologic asupra Qraiului Evreo-Qerman, Bucuresti, 1889, pp, 17-29. 

8 M. Gddemann, OescMchte des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der Juden in Deutschland 
wdhrend des XIY. und ZF. Jahrhunderts, p. 296. 

« An investigation in the dialects of Southwest Germany, on which I am now working, leads 
me to the conclusion that the various dialects of Slavo-Judaeo-German have their origin in 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Asohaffenburg and Unterfranken, i. e., in the neighborhood of Frankfort on 
the Main. Heinrich Heine had surmised as much in the case of Mauscheldeutsoh. 

1 A. Harkavy, DUIKSom DHinTl n£)t7, Wilno, 1876. There is also a Russian translation of 
the work. 

8 S. A, Bershadski, Litowski^e J&wrti, St, Petersburg, 1883. 

® So, too, German Jews, in the East at least, were acquainted with Slavic, to judge from a 
note in Steinsohneider’s Bebraische BibUographie, XI. Jahrgang, p. 67: “Nota quod iudel in 
omnibus partibus non habent idem ydioma commune quia in alemannia aliud habent ydloma 
commune eis et est slavioum nam audivl indeiim emere et vendere oum slavo in alemannia 
scilicet in partibus meis. Diese worte oitirt Boncompagnl (AUi delV Academia Pontif, XVI., 
1868, S. 692, 721) aus dem handschrtftllchen Werke des Johannes Alemanus de “pulcro rlvo” 
[wahrscheinach SchQnbach in der Lausitz], weloher 1297-8 in Paris war (Atti, 8 . 740), bekannter 
unter dem Kamen Johannes de Saxonia als Verf, von “Canones" tiber die Alphonsinisohen 
TabeUen. 

10 Cf. Gtidemann, tbfd., pp. 296, 296. 
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II. Pronunciation of Hebrew* 

More or less confused ideas were held even by prominent grammarians, such 
as Luzzatto, Gesenius, as to the correct pronunciation of Hebrew and the causes 
of a different pronunciation by German and Polish Jews. Some held that it was 
a Syriac mode of pronouncing Hebrew, others that it was a corrupt Sephardic 
form. Martin Schreiner^ is the first one to prove the absurdity of either state- 
ment and to place the question on a truly scientific basis. The following words^ 
clearly state his position: Die Aussprache des HebrMschen konnte sich unter 
semitischen Yolkern naturlich nicht in solchem Maasse verandem und von der 
urspriinglichen entfernen, wie bei den in den europaischen Landern wohnenden 
Juden. Anfangs mag die Aussprache der europaischen Juden nur wenig ver- 
schieden gewesen sein von derjenigen der in den Landern des Islams lebenden, 
aber in dem Maasse, in welchem die in Europa wohnenden die Sprache ihres 
Aufenthaltes sich aneigneten, wurde ihr Sinn fiir die Eigenthiimlichkeiten der 
semitischen Laute getriibt ; und so sehen wir die Aussprache sich immer mehr 

und mehr verandern Und wenn sich schon in der Aussprache der ara- 

bischen Juden fremder Einfluss bemerkbar macht, der sie aber — ^und hier meinen 
wir diejenigen von Jemen — ^nicht sehr von der urspriinglichen Aussprache 
entfernt, so konnen wir in der sogenannten deutschpolnischen Aussprache, welche 
aber auch viele ‘Wandlungen aufweist, nur einen Product indo-germanischen 
Einflusses erblicken. 

But this is not all. Not only is the pronunciation of Hebrew by the Polish Jews 
due to the wfluence of the spoken German language^ but it has kept pace with the detm- 
oration of German into Judaeo-G&rman. SaineanuS grasps this fact but does not 
arrive at any general conclusion, nor are his statements complete. 

The Hebrew consonants have their German values, and p are toneless, 
since the spiritus lenis and spiritus asper do not pla-y any part in German itself. 
We will see later, however, that tradition keeps up as a spiritus lenis in trans- 
literations up to our times. In Jajnkew the p has become nasalized, either 
on account of a long a preceding the p, or, more probably, on account of its resem- 
blance to the Slavic name lanko. 

n and are respectively h and ch. These sounds were confused as early as 
the time of Hieronymos, and they are pronounced alike by the nations who do 
not distinguish between the two sounds, as for example, by the Greek Jews.^ 

^ and ) as consonants are j and 


^Zur Gesehiehte der Aussprache des EebrUtschen, Yoa Martin Sohreiner, in Budapest. 
ZATW,, Bd. YI. 

a Ibid., pp. 268,259. 

* Laz&r Saineanu, Studiu^ etc., pp. 5i-66. 

* The German Jews were divided in the time of Isserlein (i6tb century) into Hetites and Chet- 
ites, those who pronounced fl like German h or ch. Cf. Gftdemann, ibid., pp. TSsqq. 
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D.i ^ ^ire exactly as in German. Of the twofold value of , as with the 
Arabian Jews, nothing is known. 

3 and Q have, perhaps, retained their original values and are G. h andp 
respectively. ^ and £3 = G. to and/, instead of the older hh andpfe, from which, 
naturally, w and /would be developed. 

J| = G. S'. DagheS does not change its pronunciation. German has only one 
h sound, hence both 3 and p are alike ^ = G. c/i evidently evolved from hh. 
In S.-J.~G. this c\ as well as n, is very guttural. 

T is G. d and Daghel does not change it. 12 and f) must naturally become 
alike and = G. while originally th^ becomes s. This will not surprise, when 
we consider that Germans invariably render English th by s, and that the sound 
of Castillian c and 2 is pure s in the Kew World. 

In most countries there is no ditoence in the pronunciation of D ; 

so also in Germany there was originally no difference and both sounded 8 , In 
Germany sch is generally a development of s, and so differentiated into = s 
and ty = sch. In the early transliterations of the Bible with Greek characters 
is rendered pepecc'd'. f is G. soft s and if = G. 

The vowels have undergone a much more thorough change since the vowels 
of S.-J.-G. have experienced great mutations. B, H. Levensohn in his 

to Bensab’s IfiD niixes truth with fiction in attempt- 

ing to explain these peculiar changes.^ 

Hebrew accent is generally disregarded, and in S.-J.-G. it is placed on the 
penult. In many words, however, the original accent prevails, as in 
elohim God. In reading pointed texts the vowels generally receive their full 
value ; in reading unpointed books Eussian Jews (wherever this denomination 


1 Of. Gudemann, I&W., pp. 77. 

3 Of. pp. lOsqqt. of the Wilno edition of 1874. The following synopsis in English I owe to the 
kindness of Dr. 1. M. Casanowicz, of Washington, D. C. : 

Hebrew, like all original and pure languages, had the five sounds or vowels, a, e, 4, 0 , u, 
which are divided in long or open ones, and short or closed ones. When the present vowel 
points were introduced, the signs for the long sounds were made different from those for the 
short ones in name and shape. Only the i sound (^IrSq) was given one sign for both, as the long 
i Is sufaciently distinguished from the short one by Its being followed by ’quiescens. Long a 
(qamSg) was distinguished from the short one (pa-thdh) l>y making the horizontal stroke some- 
what broader. While thus the signs for the long and short vowels were different in name and 
form, and the sounds themselves differed in quantity, the quality of both , the long and the 
short sounds were the same. This is still the pronunciation of the Portuguese Jews and those 
who follow them. Not so with the German Jews and their followers in Poland, etc. They dis- 
tinguish between the long and short vowels not only concerning the quantity but also the qual- 
ity of sound. ' Thus with the Q6r8 (S) they let hear something of the liirSq (i). They were influ- 
enced by the circumstance that qSr© and ^rSq are both palatal sounds, and by the people 
surrounding them, namely the Germans who also have the compound sound el. With the h516m 
(6) they sound somewhat of the SfirSq (il). Here, too, both sounds are labials, and the German ott 
offered itself for Imitation, ffir^q and SilrSq they left unaltered since the following and ^ 
resp., which are heard In the sounding of these vowels sufBlciently distinguish the long from 
the short ones. Etc., etc, 

I also take this occasion to thank Dr. Pletsch, of the Newherry Library of Chicago, for 
directing my attention to some valuable material incorporated in this essay. 
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occurs in the essay, Polish, Galician, Eoumanian Jews as well are meant) modify 
the unaccented syllables as in S.-J.-G. proper. A number of accented syllables 
change their vowel sounds, partly in consequence of certain phonetic laws, partly 
because they became acquainted with these words through unpointed books where 
the exact pronunciation could not be ascertained. In the following examples 
most of the words have become naturalized in S.-J.-G. and the pronunciation is 
that of the Lithuanian Jews, unless otherwise stated. The letters in transliter- 

V 

ation have their German values, and s = Gr. soft s, z = Erench 

German a has in most dialects developed into o, in S.-J.-G. under Slavic 
influence into 5 ; German d and 6 remain d and 6 respectively. Hence pS-th^t 
is pronounced qameg and qame§ hatuph are both 5.^ 'IS 

bar plugte opponent, nb ^o/acTi strength; wisdom, 

T“TS 

lewdne moon, 'ineldche work. 

In the South and in Poland this o has further developed into a dull hence 
the last two words would sound there lewune^ meMche, 

Two d following each other in the same syllable become d (through original 
d) if no other syllable follows, otherwise a in Poland, aj in Lithuania and even 
a (an nasalized) in Bessarabia and Eoumania.^ meldcJie arti- 
san, rasch tumult, noise, OH'S anger ; niK j gdjwe (in Poland gdwe, 

in Eoumania gdwe) pride, tdjwe^ [tdwe^ tdwe) passion, (for bibl. 

I. T - 1. T - 

lUK'l) ^ 19^1 {.dage, ddge) trouble, care. 

^do is rare and becomes 5, (nb.) schd, (sM in the South) hour. More 

generally the contraction does not take place, nXJIl ('ih.) hanM enjoyment, 
hasrde warning. 

^ if a is followed by fl the second a disappears. HJIlO 
(for nh. n^nnN) O'Chrdjes risk. 

In a large number of words qame§ is pronounced like d, probably because of 
the word appearing more frequently in the construct or other grammatical 
form, where patha^ takes the place of the qame§. (»-^-) ^rifen aw axiom 

Oil (of. risn , simple, HK dch sister-in-law, 

(nh.) ^dan lekdf ichus to take the best view of a person, man maima, 
on (Dr? ■» Jot) XXXVII. 17) cham wejdwesch warm and dry, ^*10 sddin sheet, 


^The examples are mainly from Levensolin’s notes, as above, pp. 19sqq.; nb. stands for 

neohebraic, ^ ^ 

3 This I take to be Slavic influence. Miklosicb, VerglMcfiende Orarnnuxtik der Slavismen 
SprocTien, Vol. I., p. 430, has the following: unbetontes o lautetin vielen gegenden klr. wie u: 
kutrdbu d. i. kotrdho. Dieselbe regel gilt fflr das bulg. und das rumun.; wr. dagegen lautet 

unbetontes o nach derr. regel wie a altes o wird unter bestimmten bedlngungen, unter 

denen es ehedem lang war, Im N. und Im S. durcb u, ou ersetzt an dessen stelle in der mittleren 
region 1 tritt, das icb durch 6 bezeiobne : 0, u, uo, 6; vujsko aeben vdjsko nd. 

In Poland 6 = u. In precisely these localities does German and Hebrew o (from a) become 
u; in Poland It sounds like ufi. 

8 In the same localities German cf = a, as in = wein, wine. 
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D*rj (cf. Q*l) 'i^dsir ddm he who bleeds, 305 (nh-) hsaw scriptum, 

1J1 nawendd wandering, vagrant, '^e.jdesch despairing, m 

(nh.) tendn we learn, D’jori chasdnim bridegrooms, ^^3 (nh.) JkHaZ general, rule, 

■ T T : 

^*^{3 (nh.) fmt special, hdwjes discussions. This is generally the 

case before c?i, 'i^^dlach angel. fl’nfO migrac/i Orient, East, sack a 

great deal, much. 

ger^ = e {ej), but aj in Poland, i S‘gh61 = == unaccented German e. 

lalawijre sinner, |f7 cliejn grace, tejwe ark; nifesch 

soul; "jins'? lekowed in honor of, no*??? meldmed teacher. 

In closed syllables and in a few others §ere is pronounced like 
elijohu Elijah, pj^*) ow we4m father and mother, (nh.) hesdin judicial 

court, ger stranger, fjfl rSjschis liagiz ^^st offering of the shear- 

ing, J3J (nh.) get divorce, (nh.) sclied evil spirit, lez (bibl. scorner, scoffer) 
ghost, goblin, nertomid the lamp before the ark of the scrolls, KtDll 

alcMt litany in the ritual of Atonement day. 

In open accented syllables s^gliol generally becomes e/ {^. T|^)p mdjledi king, 
nD|) iJ^Jsac/i Passover, zijlem cross, 1*1ll cMjder school, Mjwer 

grave, pijger carcass, scMjgez urchin, 7|>5 k^fel multiply. 

§*wa, whether quiescens or mobile, is silent wherever the consonants form 
a group easy of enunciation to Slavic or German, or when the consonants belong 
to two separate syllables. Platuph has no effect on the vowel. K5‘?C?'3 (nb.) 
hischldme granted, gwul border, }<p'l)’l (nh.) ddwhe by all means, p]11 (nh.) 

wdtren liberal giver, JinUD s-chSjre goods. But when is an evident devel- 

T : 

opment of a vowel in a word already in use in S.-J.-G. the original vowel is 
sounded, as in (from j gdnew thief) ganijwe what is stolen. 

Htreq is i except before ^ when it may sound e as in words of German 
origin. finS ^ thorough workman, (nh.) Urez reason. 

German 6 has developed a large number of sounds in Judaeo-German. Ger- 
man Jews pronounce it ou or au; the Polish and Southern Jews pronounce it oj; 
in Lithuania it gets the umlaut and sounds dj\ which in many localities is flat- 
tened and sounds ej. Accordingly hblem has undergone the same changes. 

tdure^ tdjre^ tojre^ Ujre Holy Writ, (13X3 mikojach in regard to, n3ll£0 tojwe 
kindness. 

In closed syllables, however, 6 has changed to 5. pjp fy^d%eltow good 

T,- 

luck, pip QV jdntm holiday, jdrschim heirs, schdftim judges, 

sdnim enemies, fllnpjl tdldes history, "i'dzchim murderers, 

Dp'llp^SK dpikdrsim heretics, kol voice, dor generation, niD 
sof end. 


1 So, too, ge7i\ schnee sounds in the Polish dialect goj, schTiaj. 
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In Poland and the South u through the umlaut has become i, hence 
and qibbi? sound there i. n'p'Ji! a^Ue joy, (nh.) meschlmed apostate. 

In Lithuania both remain ii, riiach devil, (nh.) reschiis permission, 

possession. 

Unaccented posttonic syllables (except and H) invariably change their 
vowels toe. ^<31^ r^;ye physician, ^dw^er bastard, *1310 scribe; 

Writ, nopty Simclm joy, nn^D (nh.) minche evening prayer ; 
Dlpnif ^ddlces and ^ddkes alms, *1130 01^ (nh. jionfeiper Atonement day. But 
nn riimh devil, (nh.) ga^lonim robbers. So also in compound words 

becomes toneless e. n^Ofl master of the house, or is entirely neg- 
lected as in JI^O hesmHresch synagogue. 

T ; • 


III. Transliteration. 

The Jews of nearly all civilized countries in the Middle Ages wrote the lan- 
guages of their Christian fellow citizens with Hebrew characters. The oldest 
documents so far investigated reach bach into the thirteenth century .i A system 
of transliteration, fairly uniform for all countries, had been established before 
this time, and I shall attempt the proof that the German way, and with it the 
S. J.-G. way, of transliteration is a direct development of the Prench, Provencal 
and Spanish mode of writing with Hebrew characters. 

All agree that the Jews tried not only approximately but even exactly to 
render the pronunciation of the European idioms.2 Originally only three letters 
were used to represent all possible vowel sounds, namely ^ In Ladino,^ 
where the number of vowels is smallest, represents a, ^ stands for e and i, 1 


1 Ein mit hehrtiischen Bxidhstdben nied&rgescihrif^ener deutscfi^r Segen gegm die Bdrmutter "by 
Alois Miller, Zeitschrift f iir deutsohes Altertum und deutsche Litteratur, No. 19, of. above. 

Histoire litt^aire de la France^ Yol. XXYII., pp. 439 and 440, Jehouda ben ^lldazar; p. 44S, tJn 
autre 4l6ved’^llyaqim; p. 640 Menahem se sort de mots proven^aux ou plutOt Catalans; extrait 
des gloses du Manuscrit de Paris 307; extrait des gloses du manuserit de Parme 582; extrait des 
gloses du manuscrit Halberstam. 

Deux ^jligies du Vatican, Arsdne Barmstetter, Romania, 3, pp. 443 sqq. 

Les Roman Provencal d'Esther par Cresca Du Caylar, M4decin Juif du XIY^ si4cle. Neubauer 
& Meyer, Romania 21 (1892), pp. 194-227. 

De Vocahulis PrancogallicU Judaice transcriptis, disserult Eduardus Boehmer, Romanisobe 
Studien, I., pp. 197 sqq. 

Der Vocalhuchstabe p von M. St. (Stelnsohneider), Hebraische Blbllographie, YI., p. 119. 

» Cf . p. . Ein mit UebrUischen BuchstaJben, etc. 

Deux j^Ugies du Vatican : Oe qui importe, e’est de savoir que I’^crivain juif avait le sentiment 
d’une difference de prononciation entre les diverges siiflantes. 

Ghidemann, OesoMchte, etc. as above, p. 292: Aus der vorstebenden Uebersiebt ergibt sicb, 
dass die jtidiseb-deutsohe Ortbograpbie dej deutsohen angepasst und dass sie kunstvoll und 
planmdssig angelegt ist. Wenn Steinsebneider (Serapeum 1864, S. 129) von elner Handschrift des 
Sittenbuohes sagt: **Bie Orthograpbie ist auch bier elne sebr sebwankende,*' so kann man das- 
selbe TJrtbeU iiber die Ortbographle jedes deutschen Buebes aus dieser Zeit fallen...... Bieser 

Yerwilderung gegeniiber stellt man der jUdieoh-deutseben Ortbographle ein sebr ehrendes 
Zeugniss aus, wenn man sie bloss “ sebwankend" nennt. 

» The only book I have been able to consult on Ladino is a prayer book published in Yienna 
about 30 years ago; in the main the speUing has not been changed in the last 400 years. 
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for 0 and u; for final a is used. also represents the spiritus lenis, hence 
words beginning with t and *| are preceded by ; it is also placed between ) and 

♦ in the middle of the word to iudicate that the two vowels are to be pronounced 
separately. 

ip’fl’DJKD DIO ’p ‘11^*10 n ’n vn ■noD’fiu u lo 

• DUNO n noiD nj»oipj»ji dio»k DNDJj<nj»o')pj’N did 

Bendijo tu nuestro Deio rei de el mundo qui mos santifico en sus encomen- 
danzas e mos encomendo sovre lavadura de manos. 

The same is the case in Oatalan.i noblezas, adrezatz, 

OJ»ONJ"inN‘ adomament, estorbet, passaro, 

golondrino. Short e is not written, as in £D!3"11ID£J^^K estorbet, DJODmN 
adresment. 

In the other Proven 9 al dialects^ even a may be left out, especially when the 
text is pointed. U after a vowel is rendered by ^ as might be expected, stands 
for ei. nK*? laor, HDIO mota, "iins provar, onio mudat, Vjpp capio, 
DN-IJDN NJD’DK e vinga (pour vinha) angres, eien desra- 

digatz, en tota ma gaudida. 

/ 

In Deuce JEUgies du Vatican^ occurs for final a. Atonic e is sometimes 
represented by ; w after a vowel is rendered as before by or by ^*i, or 3'). 

nnfliK m fiDi fno 

Je sui Cohen, e ofrande de mon cors vos ofrir. 

In the Langue d^Oil^ quite frequently expresses atonic e and silent e, either 
because e was felt only as a spiritus lenis or because in the case of the posttonic 
a it generally represents a Romance a. ) stands for u {ii) as well as o. Open and 
closed vowels are not distinguished. The following combinations are given by 
Boehmer as possible. Ex mpdo allatis vocalium simplicium signis notae pendent 
combinationum : 


n 

n 

NT 

V 





(u) 




(i) 

(o) 

(e) 


uu 

ui 

ua 

iu 

ii ia 

au 

ai 

aa 

uo 

ue 

ue 

io 

ie ie 

j 

ao 

ae 

ae 

ou 

oi 

oa 

eu 

ei ea 

eu 

j 

ei 

J 

ea 

; 

00 

oe 

oe 

eo 

ee ee 

ee 

eo 

ee 

The examples 

cited are from IListoire UiUraire de la France, Vol. XXVIl., p. 

: porpencer, 

"I’ND vouer, 

’K e 

defeseient, 


aigle, ‘:)>a“np corbel, esprevier ou esparvier, pjT salvde non, 

son hr^s, feraz, alonger (ou alognier). 


1 Ristoire JAtUraire de la France, as above. 

2 IMd., and Dmx Eligiesdu Vatican, as above. Roman Provengal d* Esther, as above. 
® JDe Voccibulis FrancogaUicU, as above; Histoire litteraire, as above. 
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German transliteration follows the same rules. Anciently ^ was used for 
a and posttonic (final) e ,* Ms e and i; ) stands for o and u, Jn^Mn mit helm- 
iscfim JBuchstaben niedergeschiriehener deutscher Segen is not used as a spiritus 
lenis. leg dich, buche, p**? legen, ,1£0h1 lechte, JJ?*') visch, 

menschlichs, drie, instet, wilius. In the 

Judaeo-German glosses of B. Moses Haddarschan of the 13th century, i the vowels 
have the same values and occurs as a spiritus lenis. In a few cases in both 
manuscripts does ^ appear as an accented e. What led to the introduction is 
hard to ascertain. Its use did not become universal before the 16th century .2 

Isserlein (d. 1460) gives in his appendix to the ‘‘ Sittenbuch ” a number of 
rules for writing German with Hebrew characters. Giidemann discusses them 
in note YII, of his Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Gultur der Juden in 
Deutschland wahrend des XIY. u. XY. Jahrhunderts, but generally fails to grasp 
the reason for the use of certain combinations. 

1. ‘‘ Erstlichen is zu wissen dz ein Jud bringt ein Chirek un’ ein Zere.” 

Giidemann sees in this a proof of the antiquity of Hebrew transliteration, 

because Gothic i becomes German e, etc. In reality this is taken bodily from the 
Bomance languages where ♦ had to do service for e and i. 

2. “ TJn ein Alef bringt ein Xamez un’ ein Patach.” 

Eor example = wohnhaftig. Since long a became 5, natur- 

ally followed the same mutation. This innovation did not take root till the next 
century. 

3. “ XJn ein Waw bringt ein Melo-pum (Schurek) un ein Cholem.” This is 
again Romance usage. 

4. “ Un ein Ayin bringt ein Segol.’’ 

5. “ Un wenn zwai Juden sein so is die letter die dar vor stet al mol gepiin- 

telt (gepunktelt, vacalisirt, dh. man hat sich dieselbe vocalisirt zu denken) mit 
einem Patach un’ dz Jud mit einem Schwa un’ dz ander Jud macht ein zeichen 
dz es kein Chirek is gleich als = ain, == zwai i 

selten.” 

Giidemann sees in it again a proof that the Jews transliterated German with 
Hebrew characters at a time when wdl was written wtp, (Hier haben wir also 
abermals einen Best des altdeutschen Jiidischdeutsch. Gud.). As in Old French, ei 
is merely rendered by and when ei was pronoxmced ai, still remained to 
express this sound. 

6. ‘‘ Un’ ein Alef so es hinden stet nach einem Piintel so tut es niks derm es 
macht der Geschrift ein Zirunge gleich als = di (die).” 


1 BeitrUg^ zur OeschieMe d&r TiebrUischm und a/ramdiechen Studim von Dr. Joseph Perles, 
MUnchen, 1884. 

3 Of. Der Yocalbuehstahe p von M, St., JSdyrtiUche BibHographie^ VL, p. 119. 
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(Hier sieht man deutlich(?) den Einfiuss der deutschen auf die jiidisch- 
deutsche Sclireibnng. GrM.) Here again Erencli influence is visible. 

7. “ Hun is das Waw un’ das Jud di ‘ ikren ’ (hauptsacblichen) piintel da 
einer nit (erg : obne) kan aus kummen denn sie werden in vil piintel gebraucbt, 
als ich mit der hiilf gottes (gel. sei er) an zaign wil so er mir zeit verleicht.” 

“ Nun sein etlich die piinteln (vocalisiren) ein wort wen sie es nit wol kiinnen 
schreiben. das geb ich zu. aher alein auf etn Zere Oder ein Sehurek Oder siinst ein 
punt der wol bekant is die mag man wol piinteln. gleich als p>1p (kiinnen) da 
mag man wohl ein Sehurek piinteln. un’ (ser, sehr) oder (mer mehr) an 
Zere” (namlich 

By this the author means that combinations of *1 and t may be used to express 
sound combinations between o, u and i, e. Prom the following remark it is evi- 
dent that combinations, such as aw, were rendered by the more frequently occur- 
ring digraph y 

“ Aber siinst das Waw un’ das Jud so es gebraucht wert vor ein halb Patach 
un’ halb Melo-pum. Oder halbe Kamez un nalb Zere. wie is denn oft gefunden 
wert. dz is jo nit moglich zu piinteln. man schreibe denn ein Patach dz maint ein 
Alef. un’ ein Melo-pum dz maint ein Waw. un’ wiltu wissen wie es gebraucht 
wert halb Patach un’ halb Melo-pum. nemlich wenn du schreibst Oder 

Oder halbe Patach un’ halb Melo-pum. da brauchen die 

Gojim ein ‘ a ’ un’ ein ^ u ’ gleich wie da ‘ fraw gnaw baw. ’ ” 

“ ITn vor ein halb Kamez un’ vor eine halbe Zere wem sie (namlich Waw 
und Jud) gebraucht gleich als Oder brauchen die Grojim ein ‘o’ mit 
einem ‘e’ drauf dz bezeichnet ein'Kamez un ein Zere gleich wie da mogen. 
bosen. un’ vil die denn gleich sein.” 

This is in keeping with the fundamental values of ‘j and What follows in 
Isserlein’s appendix and Giidemann’s notes to it are of no great value to our 
subject. 

In Slavo-Judeao-German there is a perfect chaos of orthographies, but all 
axe evidently a development of the one enunciated by Isserlein. has the values 
of a and o,i and is silent at the end of words after vowels and in the beginning 
before t and ^ is universally tonic e and with the modem writers atonic e also ; 


1 Ortinbaum (Jildisch’deutsche Chreatomathic, pp. 88-90) in rendering the S.-J.-G. version of 
the 104 psalm shows his ignorance of this dialect. In two pages and a half there occur 34 mis- 
ta*:es in rendering by a when it ought to be o, 7 mistakes by rendering it o when all Kussian 
Jews pronounce it a; U is rendered wrong in every case. But the most ridiculous mistakes are 
the following two ; In his note to the 4th verse he says that hodener or hodiner is probably a 
specifically Slavo-Judaeo-German word for hole messenger. The original S.-J.-G. text had evi- 
dently which is German dadimr = Bedienter. In verses 8 and 9 the words occur; die 

samd hastu (hostu) gemacht ein (ajn) zum D’ as es sol nit iberfaren (iberforen), fes sol slohnit 

umkeren zu bedeken dl erd.” Here Grtinbaum explains that “ die samd bedeudet vieUeicht 
*ebenso* (the same) Oder *gleiohzeitig, zuglelch’ wie mhd. samet, samt.'* Had he taken the 
trouble to look at the Hebrew text he could have seen that 8amd> is = G. Sand, Eng. sand. These 
few specimens show his untrustworthlness when he deals with Slavo-Judaeo-German. 
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^ is i and with the older writers atonic 6 ; *) is u. stands for e {ej = ei) and aj^ 
for ow, oj\ 6j and ej according to the dialect. This might have been expected 
since these sounds are developments of au and 6 {or o). When oj stands for o the 
older writers employed ) alone. Some Southern authors write for oj. In the 

T 

South sounds also as w, when this is a development of o, and *1 like i. 

The orthography in vogue with the best writers of the day in Russia is a com- 
promise between phonetic spelling and German writing and attempts to render 
the words in such a way that Polish, Lithuanian and Southern Jews may readily 
recognize it. In the most excellent collection of S.-J.-G. literary productions 
“ Di Jidische Eolksbibliotejk,” Mr. Rabinowitsch puts down the following rules : 

1. Me darf schrajben jidesch, agoj wi me ret. 

2 . Me darf schrajben agoj, ag saj der pojlischer le^er, saj der litwak solen 
konen ferschtejn. 

V V 

3. Jeder Zargonist darf gedenken ag er schrajbt zargon, d. h. mer farn folk, 

fain liQfi - 

4. Dos ouslejgen fun di dajtsche werter darfen gajn mer nohent zu dajtsch. 

6 . Es darf gajn a zwischen werter wos weren giajch ousgeret unhoben 

zwejerlej bedajtung, uii un 

(ihr) un un (if 

the latter word were written in accordance with its pronunciation it would be 
written , and would thus only differ in the vowel points); 

(Zeilen, Reihen) un (Sie) un p?|f~^Sonne, 

un (the first two sound ^un in Lithuania, but all three are pro- 
nounced gm in the South. vier un “ 1.73 T]»N ichfilhre; daran 

(an dem) un jnK dem; viel un ichfiihle. 

If to this will be added that Hebrew words are spelled as in Hebrew, the 
chaotic state of spelling in S.-J.-G. becomes evident. It is to be hoped that some 
authoritative writer, such as Abramowitsch, will introduce a more sensible and 
simple spelling reform or at least revert to the older, less objectionable, spelling of 
the last century. Eor one not versed in S.-J.-G. it becomes an impossibility even 
to guess at the probable sound of a written word. The vowel points occur only 
in some books printed not with rabbinical type and are somewhat of an aid since 
p^thath = a, qamS§ = d, s*gh61 = e, $er^ = ^dr^q == w, Mr^q = i, s'wd is always 
silent. 

Consonantal transformations differentiate more readily in the different lan- 
guages than vowel changes, hence there is a greater tendency to develop inde- 
pendently. Yet, on the whole, it can be easily shown that German transliteration 
of consonants has developed directly from the Romance. I suspect that Ladino 
of to-day has introduced some changes, especially in rendering Spanish s, that 
were not common in the Middle Ages, and Ladino is introduced here only for com- 
pleteness’ sake. 
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In Ladino ^ and £3 are & andp respectively ; the same with raphe, 5 ? fl are 
V and/, 3 and p are Jc (c, gw) ; J is j (g); ^ is not used. T and £3 is not 
used) express d and t f stands for s or is; between vowels ; this is due to the fact 
that anciently such s or 0 was pronounced, softly like English z ; Q answers 
Spanish s and g. JDj 1 are I believe J occurs for ft. ^ as a conso- 

nant is = y. Compare examples as above.i 

In Catalan the same letters hold; but jy much more freguently than £3 stands 
for s, both f and if corresponds to perhaps with a different pronunciation. 

The same is still true of Provencal Proper, p = f = f =: soft s; j = 

Pr. nh; J = Pr. j\ = Pr. v; = s; if = 9. 

nnp") frrD pti)t^ conjn’i tJ^nKipn^j 
KVNHjp lt> “ini CDJniD NV’p 
• "iniD ’3 ms '7f)N| DH’K 

Pr^chors vfnret R, I^hak Cohen rekerir 

K’i se tornat ver lor creaoe 0 il li kevanret perir 

I dit : Ke av^s tant ? Je vol por G 4 morir. 

In the Langue d’Oil the consonants are the same as in Proven§al, but, of 
course, J does not occur ; rarely D stands for == s. 

To express the gutteral sound ch in German, Jews very early began to use 
but never (7 . 8 and $ch are both written ; in Erench ch is generally a devel- 
opment of fc, hence it was natural to write it with p ; similarily in German sch 
is usually a development of s, hence had to do service for both, W is rendered 
by )) as in Romance, and a; by *) or In all other respects there is no difference 
between Romance and German usage. We saw Q creeping in in Romance in 
place of ; in Judaeo-German it has finally come to entirely replace ^ . 

There is no material difference between consonantism of Judaeo-German and 
Slavo- Judaeo-German. 31 never is used for to, hence only one letter occurs 
with raphe, namely for/; in printed books Q stands more generally for j? and £) 
for/. The Slavic sound 2; is written and the semi-vowel or consonant y 
(G. i), is expressed by ^ 

To illustrate Slavo-Judaeo-German spelling a few examples are subjoined. 

DNCOtf’ C3»p 

£o»i m ♦KViKDi^-t Dri tov’H’J ^^0 

Es war dermit di schtot ouf, Alte lajt gogen dos men hot dorten ajn gerejzt 
dem domowdj un welen algoj schojn nit blajben rdig big men wet dos houg in 
ganzen op brechen. 

1 since writing this, the following essay has appeared: R. Foulchd-Delboso, ia trcmioriptim 
hispcmo-h&>radqu6 in the Eevm Eispanique, Numdro I., Mars 1894. 
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Of course, the orthography is here inconsistent, hht it is evident that in the 
main Mr. Dick (a writer of novels in the Lithuanian dialect of S.-J.-G.) is follow- 
ing the older form of the Middle Ages. Another author, J. M. Lipschitz, writing 
in the Southern dialect, introduces a few consistent changes, namely : ♦K for o/, 
for for u = original o), but does not himself carry out his own rules : 

jnw rs m an ta m 

“iNfl p‘7p ’If p^ti 

■ 

Mejnt nit ag di jidische schprach ig urimer fin der hebrejischer, wajl der 
do^iker chejlek werterbich i^ efscher zi klejn far ajch. 

Einal after vowels is now generally discarded by Jargonists, as in Abram- 
owitsch’s translation of the psalm : 

• oh pK cop'ip nr. ipxa ni 

Es wigt di erd ^ich, schturemt unten 
Es zitem fun berg di grunten. 

Krach I Eraoh ! Ot walen gej ^ioh ajn 
Wi bald er kumt in kas arajn. 


NOTES ON SEMITIC GRAMMAE. 

Bt Db. Max L. Maesoxis, 

Assistant Professor of HelDrew and Syriac, Hebrew Union College. 


I. 

The First Vowel op the Imperfect Tense-Stem. 


The present forms of the Hebrew, Aramaic and Arabic imperfect of the 
simple stem (Qal, Pe'al, I.) show the complete absence of a vowel between the 

first and second radicals, cf, the types Hence the 


possibility of forms like Because it is commonly 

supposed that Old Arabic possesses a fuller vocalization than any other Semitic 


dialect— cf. e. g. an ordinary word like 


—the inference 


is evidently justified that, where an Arabic form presents vocalic scarcity, we are 
treading upon common Semitic ground. The type yaqtul, etc. is pronounced 
to be the original (Wright, Comp. Gram.^ p. 181), while the Hebrew and 

are represented as “ Zerdehnungen ” of the archetype and as resultants 
of a pEonetic decay peculiar to Hebrew (ihid.^ p. 91 sq. ; Stade, Hebraeische Gram.^ 
? 102). I think that I have sufficient evidence to prove that the form yaqtul, 
etc. presupposes an earlier form of the type y a q v t u 1 (by v I indicate a full 
vowel the exact character of which I propose to determine in the second part of 
my paper), etc. 

L Argument from consistency. Philippi, in an article published in the Mor- 
genlaendiscJie Forschungen (pp. 69-106), which it was not my privilege to peruse 
till shortly before writing these lines, has made it a point to derive all other stems 
of the verb from the simple stem, or, as he calls it, the “Grundstamm,’^ not 
merely the of the type a. J^Li , notably the augmented stems. 

Thus, compared with == goes back to na+qatal, saqtal 

to sa+qatal, ’aqtal to ’a + qatal, etc. (p. He compares (p. 74) 

= 50p'?. evidently thinking of Num. viri. 24, to which I would add 

i nominal prefixed forms Dn'lXpD » D^j5npO 

Cant V. 16 and others. The reason for the disappearance of the first vowel of the 
stem is not far to seek. It appears from several sources (cf. tbid.j p, 78) that pre- 
fixed forms, unless stronger motives came into play, allowed in earliest times the 
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main accent to fall upon the syllable containing the prefix, thus subjecting the 
next vowel to complete want of stress and hence of articulation. Why not be 
consistent and derive y aqtul , etc. from an older y a'q vtul , etc, ? 

II. Argument from of the type qutl a. qetol. Philippi (L o., 

p. 81) perceives the difficulty of explaining Arabic yaqtul (I substitute qtl for 
his ktb) compared with the infinitive qutl (kutb), with which he puts together 
Hebrew (with hard * 2 — e. g. Gen. xix. 21 — which is by the way the 

exception ; the rule is as over against ^3/13 • Shall we believe in migra- 

tion (metathesis) of vowels? Lagarde, ( p. 153) knows that qutl and 
qetol go back to one common form, qutul , of which the former is the paroxy- 
tone and the latter the oxytone. Why not go a step further, and say that 
yaqtul = ya'+qutul? 

III. Argument from the imperative. To the type, yaqtul belongs the im- 
perative = Hebrew ^bp which latter, if compared with n^tOp—e. g. 

IX. 8— a. g* Num. xi. 15— leaves no doubt as to 

what the ^ in 7£Dp stands for. The imperative is nothing but the imperfect 
(jussive) minus the preformative (of the second person). Hence *7bp qutuP 
presupposes t a ' + q u t u 1 . 

lY. Argument from a comparison of the imperfects I., II. and VII, The 
imperfect forms of the intensive and N reflexive stems (II. a. YII.) show the 
existence of a vowel (the same vowel) between the first and second radicals: 

*?bp? JjCftJb *7^p!* Arabic language has many imperfecta 

in the I. of the type yaqtil. In Hebrew we find in Biblical 

Aramaic , in Syriac ^ . We may also compare the impf. of the IV. : 

Jjclj without for the present laying stress upon the vowel of 

the preformative, put down the following imperfect types as related : I. y a q ti 1 , 
II. yuqattil, IV. yuqtil, VII. yanqatil. Does the relationship merely 
consist in the identity of the second vowel of the stem (i), or does it extend fur- 
ther ? The analogy of the perfect on the one hand, and the additional identity of 
the first vowel of the stem (a) in two of the imperfects (II. and VII.) should 
help to answer our question. If, with Philippi (1. c.), we see in qattal and 
qfital (III.) modified types of qatal, we shall have similarly to look for a 
“ Grundstamm to (yu) qattil, i. e. we have to postulate ya'+qatil, which 
indeed we find reproduced also in yanqatil = ya'naqa'til. The first vowel 
of the stem remains if stressed, and disappears if unaccented. Thus, ya'qatil 
becomes yaqtil. 

V. Argument from EtMopic* Ethiopic (cf. Wright, 1. c., p. 181) indeed has 
preserved the type yaqatil in allowing the first vowel of the stem to be 
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accented: yeqdrtel. It uses the latter form for the Arabic indicatiye, while it 
differentiates the /pe ySqtel = ya'qatil for the subjunctive and jussive. 

VI. Argument from infinitives of the type qatil. The relation of the s. c. 
infinitive construct in Hebrew to the imperfect is obvious (cf. Barth, Nominal- 
lildung, p. 152) : “jbp : . etc. We must 

agree with Professor Bartb (l.e., p. 103 sq.) in connecting nouns like etc. with 

"T 

JvS etc* Hence is the exact prototype of etc. in the same 

manner as the s. c. infin. absolute *7**lE0p explains ? ^bpJ etc. [ihid., p. 72) 
andj.^ = ya gazil. 


We shall now proceed to our next task, viz. to determine the exact character 
of the first vowel in the “ G-rundstamm ” of the imperfect, the existence of which 
in common Semitic we have endeavored to prove from six independent points of 
view. Some of the sources already adduced will help us in obtaining our aim. 

I. The imperative forms in Hebrew and Arabic. compared with 

n‘7bp , b‘?bp (v. snpra) and the rarer ^p£pp — e. g. — points to 

qutul with which goes Arabic uqtul, i. e., the prefixed element is identical 
with the disappearing stem vowel.— ’ JoLi! 


qital, to qitil. Hence we obtain the following three types: 1. 

qutul; 2. qitil; 3, qital. The first and second forms are at once intelligible ; 
not so the third. For if the principle be found in the assimilation of the first 
vowel to the second, we should expect the third type to be qatal . 

IL The common Hebrew infinitives with suffixes D33PD = 

qorobekem, with 1- qntul ; 3. qital. If Barth’s 

explanation of forms like (Hebr. imperf. , Bibl. Aram. 


(Hebr. j Arab. 


etc. (1. c., p. 104) be correct, we shall equally obtain 


for the second type the form qitil. In Arabic, we find as ordinary infinitive 
forms: 1 qutul, e. g.^)^* (impf. 2. qatil, e. g. 

which type is easily recognized in Hebrew t etc.; 3. qatal, e. g. 

<3f. , represented in Hebrew in forms like ? KDlf , (impff, 

5 also qital and qutal (for fuller examples cf. Barth, 

- v:lv T ; • ^ 

1. c., pp. 101, 103, 105, 106). If qutl be the paroxytone of qutul (v* supra\ 
Arab. side of explained only by assuming 


(paroxytone) as a medium (cf. Lagarde, 1* c., p. 8, 1. 25— p. 9, 1. 12) ; similarly Hebr, 
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compared witli ; hence the existence of 2. qitil in Arabic is proven. It 
is needless for me to reproduce Professor Barth’s list of nouns, the connection of 
which with the imperfect tense-stem can not be doubted. I must refer the reader 
to the book itself. Thus from the various forms of imperfect nouns we obtain the 
following types for the imperfect tense-stem: 1. qatul, qutul; 2. qatil, 
qitil; S.qatal, qital, qutal. 

III. The imperfect forms of the II. and VII. prove the existence of 2. 
qatil. 

lY. Similarly Ethiopic y e q d t e 1 . 

V. The vowel of the preformative maybe taken as an index of the character of 


the lost stem vowel. JJ^‘| ^ J^| ^ justify this assumption. Hence J 

points to y a qatul, toyuqutul. (I think that yiqtol stands for 

y 0 q tol , cf. == P + pyiT) = p + etc., notably Uyil ^ 

7 compared with bVIl Neh. v. 13 a. jyh Is. xlix. 22 ; cf. also Barth, 1. c,, p. 24 ; also 

. * ’ y o 

OodfLdpj Qedjidp = — Lagarde, 1. c., p. 125 note.) presupposes yaqa- 

tal, ^55! — yiqital; points to yaqatil, [ilHo yiqitil. We obtain 


again the types : 1. qatul , qutul ; 2. qatil, qitil ; 3. qatal, qital. 

71. Hebrew = ya'amud, ya'a§amd. With the former 

compare We find once more : 1. qatul; 3. qatal. 

YII. 'Icrad/c cf. pny^ Gron. XXI. 6 leads us to postulate 3. qatal. 

YIII. Occasional Hebrew forms — Ex. XX. 5 ; XXIII. 24 ; Dent. v. 

9; Deut. xni. 3 ; ii CXXXVIII. 6; Pr. i. 22— prove 1. 

qutul; 2. qitil; 3. qital. 

IX. Notably forms like D^lp^ and virtually yaquwum a. yabi- 

yin (not yaqwum a. yabyin). Hence we find again 1. qutul; 2. qitil. 
Similarly iiy = yab awa’ points to 3. qatal. 

T 


The result of our study may be summed up as follows. We find three types 
of the imperfect tense-stem : 

1. qatul, or, with assimilation of vowels, qutul. 

2. qatil, “ “ “ “ qitil. 

3. qatal, “ dissimilation “ “ qital (qutal). 

The relation of the perfect to the imperfect tense-stem may be represented 
as follows : 

1. Perl qatul, Imperl qatul. 

2. “ qatil. qatal. 

3. “ qatal “ qatil. 
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Tlie symbolism of tense vocalization is thus rendered complete. Qatul for 
qatil belongs to a later development, when, as in Hebrew, verbs of the type 'iy 
assume the form of that of Jpt , and y aqtil becomes impracticable as it may be 
confounded with the corresponding form of the causative stem which is certainly 
of later age. and are other attempts at differentiation ; still cf. 

he goes up ” and “he leads up.” 

Note.—I should throw out the suggestion that the other stems of the Semitic 
verb are not only derived from the simple stem, but are much posterior to it in 
time. Ifc seems that the tripartite mechanism of the simple stem served for a 
long time to render the formation of new stems unnecessary. Of. 'kA “to be 


idle,” xA “to bring to an end ni/T Trf “ Is tte hand of Yahwehtoo 

short?” and “He who soweth wrong-doing, reapeth 

(= cuts short) trouble ” {Num. xi, 23 a. Pr. xxii. 8). When the additional stems 
were formed, some of the old forms remained. Hence we find combinations like 


j (N reflex.) a. j (Mishnic) a. I Sam. xix. 10, DJpJ a. 

(both Mishnic, the latter in accordance with the traditional pronunciation, though 
a mistaken zeal leads purists to read 

.. y. 



MUSANmTU(M). 

Bt Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D,, 

University of Pennsylvania, Pa. 


Peiser in his Babylonische Vertraege des BerliTier Museums, pp. 305-6, discusses 
the term muSannitum (written mu-sa-an-ni-tum and mn-Sa-ni-tum), 
which is of frequent occurrence in the legal literature of the Babylonians, without, 
however, reaching any satisfactory conclusion. He thinks that it may refer to 
some kind of construction for purposes of irrigation. Tallqvist leaves the word 
untranslated {Die Spraclie der Gontracte Nabu-naids, p. 139). 

There is a Talmudical term 5 with which I believe the Babylonian 

word is identical.* The word occurs in the Talmud in the sense of 

(a) jaw, (b) cli:ffi, grotto, and thirdly, embankment. In two passages it is 
expressly applied to a field. Baba Me§i'^, Pol. 108b, we read "p “ a pre- 

cipitous mound separated the fields ” and again 109a, “he 
surrounded the fields with an embankment ” for which a variant has “ he 

fenced it in.” 

It is in the sense of “ embankment ” in which muSannitum appears to be 
used in the Babylonian legal tablets, the reference being to the protection which 
the physical conditions of the Euphrates valley rendered necessary in order to 
protect fields and property from being damaged by the rise of the numerous 
streams in the rainy season. The artificial canals would of course be similarly 
affected by this season and embankment works would thus be rendered necessary 
in all sections of the valley even where canals existed, the waters of which might 
be directed into the fields during the dry season. The solidity of these embank- 
ments was further assured by the use of wooden or iron beams employed in their 
construction and acting as a support to the earth heaps. With this brief explana- 
tion, we may pass to an examination of some of the passages in which the term 
occurs. 


* See the passages in Levy's Talmudical Dictionary where, however, the various meanings of 
the word are not properly distinguished. Through the courtesy of my father, I am enabled to 
quote from his manuscript the article on the word as It will appear In Part IX. of his Talmudic 
Dictionary. f. (denom. tooth) (1) jaw, Erub. 100» * * * (2) cliff, bluff, grotto, Gen. 

R. s. IQi KDn 'D the* bluffs at OaeWea, Tan. 23* Midr Til. to Pe. oxvii. a grotto 

formed around Mm; B. Me^i’fil. 108» p’’DSi< a precipitous mound separated the fields; ib. 
109* "D lie surrounded the fields; (MS. Hamburg n'lll fenced it in) with an 

embankment. 
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Tablet ISTo. 910 of Strassmaier’s Nabunaid texts is a receipt for dates delivered 
in part as an annual assessment, and in part ana dnlln §a musanitum 
Sa nar Sumanti, i. e. “ for the embankment work at the Sumanti canal.” 

Kabunaid INTo. 770 gives a list of workmen engaged ga dullu ina eli 
muSannitum §a GriluSu “ for the work in connection with the embankment 
atG-ilugu.” 

Purther operations at this same place are referred to in Nbd., No. 784, which 
is a receipt for a variety of iron material and instruments required: ana eli 
muSannitum §a HIH Gilusu, “ for the embankment of NIH GiluSu;’’^ 
and again in Nbd. 1080 where 80 workmen engaged in the enterprise — which 
must have been one of considerable magnitude — are enumerated in groups as 
they were furnished by the contractors. 

Kbd. No. 1002 testifies to the payment in silver ana dullu §a mu^ani- 
tum Sa Hallab for the embankment work at Hallab. 

In a text from the days of Darius published by Peiser, Bahyl, Vertraege, No. 
143, there is a reference to three beams that are to be delivered ina mu^fei 
mu^annitum Sa Kar-ri Tag-me-tum “in connection with the embank- 
ment work atKarri-Tasmetum.’’ Prom this passage as well as from Nbd. 
No. 784, it appears that the term dullu might be omitted without affecting the 
force of the phrase. 

Nbd. No. 6 (as No. 910) is a receipt for 20 kur of dates, full measure (?) 
(i-mit- turn ), joint ownership in a house u edntum §a eli musanitum 
“ and choice datest for embankment” where dullu ( = work) is again to be 
supplied. 

Lastly, in Strassmaier’s tablets of the reifn of Cyrus, No. 180, 11. 10 and 12, 
in an assessment list of dates due to the Ebarra temple of Babylon, there are 
included two payments of this kind, one of 17 kur, another of 26 kur made in 
lieu of the sum of one mana and one mana plus 11 Sekels respectively, charged 
ana dullu §a muSanitum, “for embankment work.” Prom this we may 
be permitted to conclude that the Babylonian temples were not only, as we know 
from various sources, great business corporations (Peiser, BabyL Terir., pp. xvii- 
xxix) that farmed out lands for cultivation, but that they also accepted contracts 
for land improvements. The passages above given will sufiice to show that the 
meaning proposed for musannitum answers the requirements and accords 
with the context involved. 

A word remains to be said as to the form of the Talmudical and of the 
Babylonian term. The former is a form like stretch- 

* Seedof NIH(?) Uilu§a is spoken of Nbd. No. 690,18, and tbe same place with the deter- 
minative for city is found Nbd. No. 308,37. 

+ I connect edutum with Talmudic which signifies “choice,” but reserve the 

proof for another occasion. 
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ing out,”) maSnunitlia, becoming by contraction m^Sunnitha; and 
so far as tbe ordinary meanings of the word are concerned {“ jaw, cliff, grotto, 
etc.,”) it may be regarded as a borne production. In its tecbnical sense, 
however, as applied to the embankment along a canal as a protection to 
fields and property, what more natural than that the term should, like so 
many other technical terms pertaining to architecture, commerce, and the 
industrial arts, have been borrowed? With the Eabylonian muSannitu 
before us, there seems hardly any reasonable doubt that such was the case. 
Upon this supposition, the slight variation between the Babylonian and the 
Talmudical form can readily be accounted for. The transposition of the Waw 
from behind the first letter to a position after the second letter— i. e. 
instead of the natural consequence of the attraction exercised by 

the already existing is altogether likely that with more manu- 

scripts at our disposal, a variant would be encountered with the Waw after the 
Mem or with the omission of the Waw altogether. The differentiation here 
proposed between not involve any difference in 

the underlying stem. Bor the latter as for the former, and also therefore for the 
Babylonian muSannitum, the stem is Though the writing with one e 

is unusual, while at the same time far from unparalleled,* mu§annitum may 
very well be the feminine participle of the Plel (II. 1) mu§anninatum=: 
muSannintum = mu§anittum==mu§anitu(m). Tallqvist, it may be noted, 
also suggests the long quality of the vowel i in the word. The spelling with one 
n (Nbd. ISTos. 910, 1002, 6) instead of two is of course a very common variant. 
The use of the word in the sense of embankment is deduced without difficulty 
from the fundamental notion of “to be pointed ” attaching to ptJ^. In Biblical 
usage already, is the “point of the rock ” as well as “ tooth,” The embank- 
ment forming a kind of wall and supplied perhaps with turrets, as the ordinary 
wall of fortification was, could appropriately be designated as a “ pointed ” 
or a “ turreted ” object. 


* Of . nmmatu = ummantii ; IStatu =i§taiitu (of . Delitzsch, ulssj/r. 5 i9, b) with 
only one t despite the assimilated n, but lengthening of vowel instead of reduplication. 



ASSTEIOLOGIOAL NOTES. 

By Kobeet Feanois Haeper, Ph.D., 

The University of Chicago. 


I 

This is the first of a Series of Notes — lexicographical and textual— to he 
published in Hebkaioa. They are based on Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Sand- 
woerterhuch = jGTTFB., and my Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging to 
the K. Collection of the British Museum == LK. 

u 2j Arnolt, DAL. p. 1 no% nichtj but cf. K. 979, LK. 47, obv. 7--ll:'^ 
ina M-a-ri §a ba>a~di® ri*-in-ku ina Tar-bi~§i® immCru 

nikd^® ia §arri in-ni-pa-§a^^ a-na-ku-u al-lak, libermorgen there 
will be a rinku( — rimku , ) libation (pour-offering) in the city of 

Tarbisi and royal sacrifices will be offered. Shall I go ? Of. also K. 522, 
LK 31, 9 sqq. For ba-a-di, cf. K. 561, LK. 101, obv. 11 : fimu Vl^am 
a-na ba-a-di and K. 519, LK. 108, rev. 5: ina ti-ma-li ki-i ba-di = 
Juu 

A. BA. Pelitzsch, SWB. p. 4, comments as follows: “A BA. mit oder 
ohne Determ, amei, s. u. dupSarru.” He does not say anything about 
this writing in the place mentioned. Note the reading, am61u AB. BA. 
MES, K. 1139, obv. 2 and K. 620, LK. 91, obv. 13. 

Agappu. Cf. also §u-pur a-gap-pi, K. 573, LK. 180, obv. 5. 

The plural of egirtu, which Arnolt, DAL. p. 16, takes from an oral 
communication with me, and for which he does not give a reference, is 
found in K. 619, LK. 174, rev. 12 = e-gir-a-te-§u-nu . This form is to 
be inserted in Delitzsch, EWB. p. 18. 

Neither Delitzsch nor Arnolt gives a satisfactory treatment of adanniS. 
The former places it under a root . The latter makes it parallel with 
danniS — after Bezold, and remarks ^‘perhaps — a(na)danni§(u) ” Of., 
however, my note in Hebraioa, X. p. 107 : t “ lu Oriental Diplomacy, 
Bezold has placed both danniS and adannig under the root dananu, 
without further comment. I am inclined to think that he is correct in this 
view, and would add the following: danniS is used interchangeably with 
adan ni§ in 1, 6; 2, 6; 3, 7, etc. Ana danni§ = andanni§ = addanniS 


* § ar is a typograpWcal mistake. My copy of the original has ri. 
i This was published before the appearance of Arnolt^s Concise Didimary, etc. 
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(K. 519, 3, 7, LK, 108; K. 532, 3, 7, LK, 109, etc.) = adanniS (tHe form in 
common nse) = adaniS (K. 485, rev. 8, LK. 112).’^ 

No derivation is given for a^^amis. Under a- !^a-i§ = afeamiS, sucli 
forms as a-!ba-“a-a-ii, K. 63^, rev. 8, 18, DiT. 168, should be cited. In both 
of these places, a-ba-^a-a-iS is preceded by the sign for i§tu, ultu. 
Cf. also such forms as a-bi"ia-si, Em 2, 1, rev. 14 and a-fea-ia-Si, Em 2, 
464, obv. 11.* 

Both Delitzsch and Arnolt have accepted my textual reading at the end 
of line 46, col. III. of Cyl. A. Esarhaddon, reading at-ta-bi-Su a-bn-lap 
instead of Abel-Winckler’s impossible a-b^a-ta. Arnolt quotes this passage 
under abulap(i), DAL. p. 30 and again under abutu, p. 31. Only one 
of these readings can be correct, Arnolt has accepted abnlap in Hebraica, 
and hence his double treatment of the text of this passage in DAL. 30, 31 
must be put down to the careless editing of his notes. 

*ab^rn receives imperfect treatment from both Delitzsch and Arnolt, 
Delitzsch says: ‘^II. 1 * * * astronomischer, bes. auf Btond und Yenus- 
stern beziiglicher term, technicus.’’ Arnolt remarks: “ * * * ubb^^^^ 
== hKXeiireLv^ of moon and stars.” Both cite few examples. This verb is often 
used without a technical astronomical meaning. Cf. Em 2, 2, obv. 15 ; K. 625, 9 
LK. 131 (ub“ba-ru"U-ni); K. 63^, obv. 11, rev. 8 and 11 (ub-b^'^r), 
LK.m\ K.1396, 12, LK. 185 (li-ib-bu- ra) , etc., etc. 

Under* eteru, IL, Delitzsch notices the use of etdru with in a, 

Cf. also K. 595, LK. 6, obv. 24, sqq., where we have the form lu-u-te-ru 
with ana : il^ni rabuti kalilunu §a §amd ir^itim ana Sarri belii^a 
adu zeri^u Sumsu umm^natiSu lu-u-te-ru ina bi-ni-§u-nu lu-Se- 
ri-bu = may the great gods — all of them — of heaven and earth give protection 
to the king, my lord, together with his seed, his name, his armies : into their 
nest (protection) may they cause [him] to enter. There is another interesting 
passage in this letter. The verbal form from which we derive the forms 
parSumu, purSumu, etc., etc. which are of such frequent occurrence in 
the Letter literature — both with and without a determinative — ^has, so far as I 
know, not been found. But, cf. rev. 3, sqq.: ilani rabuti Sa §amd 
ir§itim ana balat napSliti §a Sarri b^liia nu-§a-al-lat Sarru 
beli ana m^r m^rani lu-par-ii-im ( = to the great gods of 

heaven and earth for the life of the king, our lord, we pray. May the king 
live long enough to have grandchildren (lit.: to grandchildren grow old). 

To the citations under add a-a-u-ti alllniiu, K. 63^, obv, 8, 
LK. 168. 

♦ Of. my article ou The Letters of the Bm 3 CoUeetion in the British Mtismm in Z&ttschrift 
f, Assyriologief VIII. pp- 841, sqq 

t Cf . K. 1024, rev. e-9, liK. 28 : ana-ku time milSu ina mu^^l napSati ga bOlii^a 
u-^al-la. 
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For tlie forms illuku, il-lu-ku il-la-ku-ni, K. 574, obvi 13, LK. 
173, of. Craig in Hebraioa, X. p. 110. Tke I. 3 form occurs in an interesting 
passage in K. 185, rev. 6~9, Z-X'. 74: a-me-lu sA III. San^ti ina ku-u-ri 
u ni-is-sa-te it-t a-na-al-la-ak. Cf. also i-li-kan-a-ni , Ein2, 1 
obv. 21 and i-ta-lak, Em 2, 1, obv. 13. 

1 t a 1 1 u 1 1 u . Eelitzscb cites tbe single well-known passage, V. E. 6, 25. 
Of. also K. 527, obv. ISsqqt,, LK. 32: ina sisi dan-ni Sa tal- 

lul-tu Kusi risuni ana e-rab ali ana^'^^ Sabbanat, etc. 

Tbe plural of elippu, skip = elipp^ni occurs in K 609, rev. 8, LK 
126, written MA. MES + ni. Tbe connection is uncertain, since tbe last 
three lines of this tablet are vitrified. 

Under add tbe following forms, found in tbe badly broken tablet, 

K. 591, LK. 22: obv. 7', i-tam-me-ru; rev. 9, lit-me-ru, rev. 12, 
i-tam-me-ir. The last line of tbe reverse also contains a form of this 
verb. Tbe first sign is broken off, but it can easily be restored. 

Tbe Assyrian Letters furnish us with a large number of interesting plural 
forms. A new plural of imeru, ass (usual plur. imere) is found in the 
name of a city in Em 2, 1, rev. 13: ina^iu Dfir-imer Pi- + te — Dlir- 
imera(^)te. Of. also the new plural of bithallu, noticed by Craig in 
Hebraioa, X. p. 109,— in K. 469, rev. edge 22, LK. 138: amaiu ga bit- 
bal-la-ti-^u-nu ina paniia i-za-zu. Cf. Eelitzscb, BAS. 1. p. 211. 
In K. 631, obv. 5, LK. 136, we have: ardani §a Sarri b eliia«'™^^'i 
baza-Pl* + phonetic complement ni. Cf. also egiri-te and elipp^ni 
above and ispar^te below. In this connection, I would say that Arnolt’s 
reading fimfiti, as tbe second plural of fimu, day, is incorrect, and that 
tbe only passage given in support of this reading is incorrectly cited. 
Further notice of tbe plurals of umu will be taken in a review of Arnolt's 
Dictionary. 

A good example of tbe fern. plur. of unfitu is found in a short inscrip- 
tion of ASurbanipal published by S. Arthur Strong in tbe JRAS. 1891, p. 469 
u-na-a-te h^ra^i kaspi sipirri parzilli is^ u abne epu§. Tbe 
form a-nu-ut is to be added to those given by Eelitzscb. Cf. K. 1101 -f- 
K. 1221, rev. 5sqq. LK 152 : * * * XX. ma-na kaspi sa a-nu-ut 
bit na-mu-ra-a-te sa sarri ummi iarri * * * 

Along with annuSim, we have tbe form a-nu-sim; cf . Em 2, 1, rev. 
30. I do not find any mention by Eelitzscb of tbe form an-nu-ri which 
is of frequent occurrence in tbe Letters. It must have tbe same meaning 
as annusim, and I am of tbe opinion that the sign ri is to be given 
tbe value lim in this word. 


♦ Arnolt, BAX., p. 78, has cited this passage from an oral communication with me. 
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An interesting word not noticed by Pelitzscb is found in K, 903, rev. 3, 
LK, 124, vizr, ana bit i-si-te-ia. Tbe last line of tbe obverse (9) is to 
be restored as i-si-te. 

Is si, isi, Delitzscb places under HDK with the remark: “ gleichbedeu- 
tend, nach Haupt auch etymologisch eins mit itti mitr Hilprecht in his 
Assyriaca^ which has just appeared, p, 47, argues with great force for the root 
flDK* Of. the following forms not noticed by Belitzsch: is-si-e-§u, Bm. 2, 
468,rev.8; i-si-e-Su, K. 596, obv, 22, LK, 190; is-si-e-a, K. 558, rev. 14, 
LK 153 and K. 653, obv. 14, LK 154; i-si-e-a, K. 63^ rev. 16, LK 168 and 
K. 596, obv. 17, LK 190. 

Under pDN, Delitzsch accepts my restoration and reading of Esarhaddon, 
Cyl. A., VI. 13, viz.: ina Sipir b^rrakute e-si-kaki-rib- §a. Of. 

p. 16, Arnolt’s notes on this passage in Hebraic A are, to say the least, 
of no value. 

There are some interesting forms of in the Letters. Of. K. 515, 

LK 89: obv. 11-13, u elippu pib^ti Arrapba ina 

libbi®'^^ U-pi-a ne-bu-ru tu-pa-aS; rev. 1-5, * * * elippu [s a] 
pib^ti sa^in Arrap[ba] lu-u ta-li-ik in a * ni-bu-ru lu-tu- 
pit-i§; rev. 10-14, amSlii ^abe §a pibati gaai'^* ina^in** ni-bu-ru 
u-pu-Su. Of. also tu-up-pa-a§, K. 619, obv. 15, LA". 174, and lu-pi-i^, 
K. 596, obv. 26, LK 190. The form nipisu occurs frequently. 

Under e?adu ( ), cf. K. 1057, obv. 6, LK 93: dmu XI. 
e-^a-du ina^^tu A§§ur. The rest of this text is badly broken. In a 
very difficult and broken letter of Arad-Nana, we have the form i^-i^a-di. 
Cf . K. 576, LA. 110, obv. 8 : ina eli i^-sa-di §a ^arri beli [i§puran]ni 
ma (the tablet is broken here), and rev. 12-13 : ba-si is-§a-di . 

At present, I do not know whether this i§§adi is to be connected with , 
or not. 

Under erebu, add the form ir-rab, K. 629, obv. 9, LK 65. 

Under urasu, cf. the interesting form amSlu u-ra-su-tu in K. 636, 
LK 209. This letter reads as follows: ^a-na sarri beli -i a ^ardi-ka 
Nab-d-§um-§e- §i ^apil Nabd-r ^§-i~§i ^lu-u lul-mu a-na Sarri 
beli-ia ®A§ur iStar a-na Sarri ®b^li-ia lik-ru-bu ^amaiuigparu 
pi* §a e-kur ®i§-bi-iu-nu la ik-^ur-u-ni i am@iii u-ra-su-tu 
2e-pu-us. The feminine of iSparu (uSparu) is not given by Delitzsch. 

♦Gegen lssl = ittl speciell spricht der Umstand, dass das Wort sowohl bei Asuma” 
sirapal als In IV. B.® 61 in demselben Texte mit itti vorkommt. das aucli in der Brief - 
literatur, wo es sich am Biiufigsten findet, beide neben einander gebrauoht werden. * ♦ ♦ 
Die einfachste Brkldrung bleibt jedenfalls, dass is si genau so von gebildet ist, wi© 
itti von ri-HK. Bedeutet IttlSu demgemdsB ursprfinglich “seine Seite,’^ i. ©., “an seiner 
Seite, mit Ihm,” so bedeutet issiSu zunSohst “sein Heifer, seiu Beistand,” 1. e., ebenfalls 
“mit ihm.“ 

tMy text reads Si, but I am inclined to think that this character is pi. 
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Tlie plural form is found in a letter of Sennacherib, K. 125, LK. 196, edge 
24: f. U§-BAR-Pi-te, 

To the forms under add ni-ra-a§ found in K. 609, obv. lOsqq., 

LK12Q: [a]~na-ku an-na-ka ina^^^ Kar-§arukin libnati am-mar 
i§-§u-u-ni bitannu a-ra-si-pi u zdruPl- ni-ra-aS. 

ASlu is found in K. 527, rev. 10, LK 32; ina eli a§li. The sign 
following is broken. 

Cf, the peculiar I. 2 forms of eteku, viz.: i-ta-ta-ka, Km 2, 4, rev. 
14 and i-ta-at-ku, K. 469, obv. 11, LK 138. 

A word not noticed by Delitzsch, and of frequent occurrence in the 
Letters, is the conjunction ba-si,ba-a-si. Cf. forba-si, K. 1197, rev. 5, 
la: 15; K.494, obv. 9, LA-. 19; K. 576, rev. 12, LA.110 = ba-si i§-sa-di 
i“ba-li-ku; K, 596, obv. 7, LK 190. For ba-a-si, cf. K. 1168, obv. 10, 
LK 49. 

Delitzsch’s treatment of b a §1 u is unsatisfactory. The meaning “gekocht 
does not suit the context of K. 1101 + K. 1221, LK 152, rev. 3, sqq. 

The most important text for the study of galabu is a letter from 
Akkullanu, K. 122, LK 43. Cf. the form gal-lu-bu, rev. 4 and 28; and 
ug-da-lib-su, rev. 7. In rev, 17, we have pi-lu-ub. At present, I am 
inclined to regard the pi as an incorrect reading for gal. It will be neces- 
sary again to consult the original of this difdcult text. 

For and cf. the broken letter, K. 554, LK 100, rev. 14 : 

i-su-ri gi-i§-ru nu-ga-mar Sarru beli-ka gi-i§-ru. Cf. also the 
form ug“da-me-ir , K. 690, rev. 4, LK 201, 

Another word not noticed by Delitzsch is the catchword in a badly rubbed 
letter of Balas!, K. 555, LK 76. Cf. obv. 7: ina eli gi-sa-ru-u §a 
Sarri bdli iS[puran]ni. These lines are very badly rubbed, but rev. 4, 
gi-sa-ru-u damku, makes this reading absolutely certain. 

I must take exception to Delitzsch’s treatment of the text of Esarhaddon, 
Cyl. B. 19. Ill E. 15 reads gir-ri-i-ka. Delitzsch, p. 117, reads ga 
with dc I In SWB. he remarks : '‘ga las richtig schon Layard.” The reading 
gir, though unexpected, must he accepted, Cf. my AA/., p. 32 : ‘'According 
to my reading (so Pinches) gir-ri-i-ka stands on the orig.” Cf. also Haupt, 
j5A5: 1, p. 167 : “leh habe die Stelle zusammen mit Pinches und Dr. Harper 
genau untersucht und mich dabei iiherzeugt, dass das Zeichen vor -ri-ka in 
der That nicht ga, sender gir ist.” There are two or three other textual 
mistakes in Delitzsch’s edition of Col. I. of this inscription. Line 15 is to 
be read: kima issuri si-^i-in-ni, not si-er-in-ni. Cf. Haupt agaiui 
BAS. I. p, 167 ; " Auch mit seinem von mir (p. 19) von vornherein als das 
Wahrscheinlichste bezeichneten si-si-in-ni ist Harper im Eechte. Bs steht 
wirklich so da, nicht si-er-in-ni wie Delitzsch hietet.” 
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Under Delitzsch should have noticed such forms as the following, 

which are of frequent occurrence in the Letter literature: ad-du-hu-uh, 
K. 602, rev. 16, LK,2Z\ K. 174, obv. 6“'8, LK. 53 = ina eli §a Sarri heli 
ik-ban-ni mS. itti Bast dubbu ad-du-bu-ub; K. 617, obv. 13, LK, 
208 = i-si-^u-nu ad-du-bu-ub lib-bi u-s a-a^-ki n-§u-nu ; K. 625, 
rev. 8, LK, 131 = i-du-bu-bu; K. 569, rev. 9, LK, 78 = ni-id-du-bu-ub; 
K. 504, obv. 10-12, LK, 157 = [ina pa]-an Sarri beliia li-ru-bu Sarru 
h^li i-si-§u-nu lid-bu-bu; etc. 

For i-du-lu, cf. K. 619, obv. 23, LK. 174 and especially the short 
letter of Kabbu-ana-A§ur, K. 491, obv, 7, LK 122. The letter reads as 
follows: a-na sarri beliia ^ardika Kabbu-ana- A§ur, ^tibnu (pi.) 
(written §E. IN. NU. ME§) gab-bu ^ina matiia a-na^i’*^ Ddr-§aru- 
ktnna ina (here a break in the tablet) an-nu-iim sam^lu muSar- 
kisani '^i-da-tu-u-a i-du-lu ^tibnu (p^O a-na II. i^ab^ ^la-a§-§u 
u-ma-a ^^mi-nu Sa §arru beli ^^i-ka-bu-u-ni. Reverse not inscribed. 

Under also K 63^, rev, 26, LK 168: la il-lak lu la 

i-dal-1 ab« 

pd* Of, K. 620, obv. 7 sqq., LK 91: dam-ka-at a-dan-nis dul- 
la-§u-nu i-ba-si §a dam-mu-ki e-pu-u§ u - da-niu-l:u . Cf. also the 
letter, K. 1396, LX. 185, from Nabd-b ^1-^u- nu to ASur-mu-dam-me-i!^. 


NOTES. 

Bt Geokgb a. Baeton, Ph.D., 

Associate In Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages in Bryn Mawr College. 


1. On TBffij Semitic Ishtab Cult. 

In an article on ^^Ashtoreth and Her Influence in the Old Testament^^^ pub- 
lished in the Journal of Biblical Literature in 1891, I remarked that a deity, 
identical in name or in character or in both with Ashtoreth, is found among all 
the Semitic nations except the Ethiopians, and that our lack of knowledge of 
such a deity among them may be due solely to the paucity of non-Christian 
Ethiopic literary remains.* Since then I have published in Hbbkaica, Yols. 
IX. and X., some account of the Semitic Ishtar cult in all the Semitic lands 
except Abyssinia, but was until now unable to find any trace of it among the 
Ethiopians. At last, however, a deity bearing this name has come to light in 
this part of the Semitic area, so that we are assured that in some form this cult 
was coextensive with the Semitic peoples. 

The evidence for this comes from Professor D. H. Muller’s Hpigraphische 
JDenJcmdler aus Abessinien, Wien. 1894, which forms Heft III. of Yol. XLIII. of 
JDenkschriften der Kaiserlichen Ahademie derWissenschaften in Wien^ Philosophisch- 
Historisch Cflasse. The inscriptions published in this work are edited from 
impressions made by J. Theodore Bent, Esq. 

Tafel II. of Muller’s work gives a fac-simile of an inscription of Ezana, son 
of Ela-Amida, king of Aksum, which is on p. 35 ff. edited, translated and accom- 
panied with introduction and notes. The inscription is in the Geez script, and 
dates, as Professor Muller shows, from the early part of the fifth century A. D. 
The Sabaean and Greek alphabets had been used in Abyssinia until the last half 
of the fourth century, as bilingual inscriptions, found in these tongues and pub- 
lished by Muller in this same work, prove. A reform in the script and the 
written language, by which the Geez writing was introduced, must, as Professor 
Muller points out, have occurred in the last years of Ela-Amida or the early years 
of Ezana. Ela-Amida began to rule at the latest about 380 A. E., so that the 
reform of the script could not have been accomplished before 400 A. B., and our 
inscription was probably written at no great distance in time afterwards, 

Ezana, the writer, calls himself king of Aksum, and of several other places, 
including in the list Raidan and Saba, indicating that at this time the mother 


♦ Of. Journal of Biblical IMeraturCf Vol. X., p. 77. 
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country of Sabaea, or Southern Arabia, was subject to the Ethiopians. The 
inscription records a victory of Ezana over the people of Adan, and after describ- 
ing the onslaught, the number of slain and the prisoners, it proceeds 1. 22, :ff. : 
“ And he turned back unharmed with the people of Adan and erected a throne 
here in Sada and committed him to the protection of Astar, Barras and Medr.” 
The inscription then closes with an imprecation against the king’s enemies some- 
what in the strain of those at the end of the annals of the Assyrian kings. 

This passage shows us that Christianity had not yet wholly triumphed in 
Abyssinia, and that chief among the deities of the royal pantheon was a god 
identical in name with Athtar, Ishtar and Astarte. It will be observed that the 
Ethiopic form of the name, Astar, resembles the Moabitic form Ashtar, which 
appears on the Moabite stone in the compound name Ashtar-Chemosh. 

This name attests the presence of the Ishtar Cult in Abyssinia. As Astar 
is named first, we may infer that he was the leading deity of the pantheon. 
Athtar of South Arabia was, it will be remembered, a masculine deity. There is 
no definite hint in Ezana’s inscription which reveals with certainty the gender of 
this god in Abyssinia. A close connection had, however, long existed between 
Abyssinia and South Arabia, as the use of the Sabaean alphabet in the earlier 
Abyssinian inscriptions shows, and at the time of our inscription that connection 
was maintained by the extension of the dominion of the king of Aksum over the 
territories of Baidan and Saba. Indeed, it is altogether likely that the African 
Semites were emigrants from Sabaea. These facts, together with the fact that 
Astar is named first among the gods, would lead us to infer that Astar was, like 
Athtar, a masculine deity. We cannot, however, be certain of this until more 
evidence appears. 

Since The Semitic Ishtar Cult which appeared in Hebbaica was written, 
Fasiculus II., Pars. lY., Tom. L, of the Oorpits Inscriptionum Semiticarum^ 
i. e., of the Sabaean portion of the Corpus^ has appeared, as has Hommel’s Sild- 
AraUsche Chrestomathie^ and Mordtman’s Himjarische Inschriften und Alterthilm&r, 
This last work is Heft VII» of the Berlin Museum’s Mittheilungen aus den Ori&n- 
talischen Sammlungen. These works bring considerable new material within the 
reach of the American student, and add a few facts to his knowledge of the 
Athtar cult in South Arabia. 

Ho. 102 of the Corpus is an inscription from a tablet which contained on its 
upper right hand comer the head of a bull. The inscription consecrated the 
tablet to Athtar, thus adding to our evidence that the bull or ox was 

sacred to this god. Of. Hbbraica, Yol. X., p. 58. 

These added publications make still more clear the fact that there were in 
Southern Arabia a multiplicity of Athtars. An inscription reproduced from 
Hal6vy by Hommel on p. 78 of his Chrestomathie^ distinguishes three Athtars, — 
Athtar of Kabas, Athtar of Yaharik, and Athtar of Yahar. So also in Mordt- 
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man’s Himjarisehe Inschriften we have three Athtars distinguished, — Athtar of 
Mount Thanin (No> 862), Athtar of Bani. (Ko. 886), and Athtar of Kabid, the 
building (isro. 874). Each place evidently had its Athtar as in ancient Palestine 
and Syria each place had its Baal. 

Professor Hommel thinks the epithet “the rising,” is an identifica- 

tion of Athtar with the morning star. This has in its favor the fact that 
Al-Uzza, the goddess of Mecca, who has been shown to be a form of Athtar, was 
identified with the morning star.* This is, I think, more probable than the 
identification with the rising sun, which I formerly favored.f 

The inscription, No. 862, of Mordtman’s Eimjarische Inschriften contains a 
passage in which Athtar is apparently called or “father Athtar.” 

Mordtmann is not absolutely sure of the reading. It might, he says, be 
he thinks the more probable. If this be correct, then 
Athtar was regarded as a father-god, and we have a trace in his character of the 
widespread conception of parentage and productivity, which was all but uni- 
versally connected with the Ishtars and Astartes. 

In treating of this, Muller calls attention to an inscription published by 
Derenbourg in the Journal Asiatique^ 8 S4rie, VoL II., p. 255. This inscription 
is of great interest as it confirms the theory of the late Professor W. E. Smith, 
which I followed in my Ishtar Gult^ that Athtar was originally a mother goddess, 
and then developed into a masculine deity.f Derenbourg’s inscription, translated, 
reads as follows ; — 

1. “ Ya^hah of Eiyam son of Maukis and Bans and his wife Karibat, possessor 

of ... . 

2. of the tribe of Sirwah, a man of the king. They have consecrated to their 

lady Umm'athtar for 

3. four sons, four images of pure gold because she blessed 

4. them (viz. : Umm‘ athtar) with the boys and their daughters. And they 

lived— all these chil- 

5. dren — and the spirits of both of them have been calmed 

by these children. May Umm- 

6. ^athtar continue to bless his servants Ya^bah and Karibat with well- 

formed children and to favor them themselves 

7. and to favor their children. May TJmm'athtar be gracious 

8. and grant complete safety to the sons of Ya^bah, Kharif, Magda^al, Ba- 

9. babat and Am'ati^:, the descendants of Mauki? and to their harvests 

and good fruits in 

10. the land Nakhal Khurif , and in the pastures of their 

camels. To Umm'athtar. 

* Gt, Hebbaioa, Vol. X., p, 64, W. K. Smith’s Kineihip and Maariager in Ancient Arabia, p. 19Tr 
and Wellhausen’s JBeste Arctbisofie E^idmtfiums, p. 87. t Cf . Hbbraioa, Yol. X., pp. 66, 67 and 72. 

$ This inscription escaped my notice when I wrote the “Ishtar Cult.’* 
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This inscription not only represents Athtar as a goddess, but as a mother god- 
dess, the giver of offspring, just the character in which Ishtarand Astarte usually 
appear. More than this, we catch in this inscription which comes from the very 
heart of the South Arabic territory the exact transition state between the mother 
goddess, so widely known elsewhere, and the masculine deity which otherwise 
appears in South Arabia. The deity is addressed by the compound name 
(which we may resolve into its component parts and translate 
“mother Athtar,”) and is moreover called “the lady,” and yet in the 

phrase servants,” the deity is referred to as a male. The theory 

that a male deity was here developed out of a female is not, therefore, a mere 
theory ; this inscription demonstrates it by revealing the transition in progress. 

When the development was complete the idea of parentage which was 
inherent in the mother-goddess was still associated with this deity, and hence the 
epithet which Mordtmann has noted in the inscription above men- 

tioned. 

The fact that Athtar was in South Arabia at one time a goddess, renders the 
theory advanced by W. B. Smith in his Kinship, and followed by me in the 
Ishtar Gul% that Al-TJzza is but an Athtar or Astarte, much more certain, as it 
becomes clear beyond a doubt that Athtar was once a goddess in Arabia. 

II. On the god Mut. 

In a paper published during the early part of 1894 in the Oriental Studies of 
the Oriental Club of Philadelphia on Native Israelitish Deities^ it was proven, as I 
venture to think, that a god Maut, or Mut, was known in ancient Israel and 
Phoenicia, and that at least two proper names have been preserved in the Old 
Testament of which this divine name is a component part. 

When that paper was published it seemed impossible to give any satisfactory 
account of the origin or the nature of such a deity ; and in the absence of any 
other clue it was conjectured from the Hebrew pointing of the names referred to, 
that it might be but a personification of death. After it was too late even to add 
a foot-note to the paper in question, Sayce’s Higher Griticism and the Verdict of 
the Monuments came to hand, on p. 294 of which an account is given of the dis- 
covery of some traces of the worship of the Egyptian mother-goddess Mut, near 
Gaza, in 1892, The natives then discovered in this locality several objects, 
among which were alabaster vases bearing the names of Amenophis HI. and 
Teie, and another object bearing an inscription showing that it belonged to a 
temple of the goddess Mut, and that this temple had been erected by Amenophis 
II., grandfather of Amenophis III. This discovery indicates that near Gaza 
there was in the time of the eighteenth dynasty a shrine of the great Egyptian 
mother goddess, and suggests a different explanation of the goddess Mut in 
Palestine, viz., that the slight traces of the worship of Maut or Mut there 
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and in Phoenicia may be but survivals of the worship of the Egyptian goddess on 
Syrian soil from the early time when she became naturalized there under the 
influence of the Egyptian domination. The El-Amama tablets show that at that 
time Philistia, Phoenicia and Palestine were practically one. The whole country 
was in a state of vassalage to Egypt, but the inhabitants were in a state of flux, 
and a cult planted at G-aza might easily spread to other parts of Syria. 

III. Was Ilu ever a Distinct Deity in Babylonia ? 

George Eawlinson in his Mve Great Monarchies (I. 112 sqq.) and The Relig- 
ions of the Ancient World (pp. 37, 38) held that there was at the head of the 
Babylonian pantheon a deity II, or Ea, His sources of information were, how- 
ever, not trustworthy. He relied on imperfect translations in the Records of the 
Past^ on Greek sources of a late date, and on Egyptian analogies which were 
really quite remote. Schrader in his Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament (ed. 2, 
p. 11) indicates that he holds the same view, or did hold it in 1883. On the other 
hand, Tiele in his Histoire Compar^e des Anciennes Religions (pp. 181, 182) denies 
the existence of such a deity; Professor Lyon of Harvard in a paper in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Oriental Society, May 1883, makes a clear and forcible 
argument against it, and more recent works omit, I believe, all mention of such 
a deity. 

The present note is written for the purpose of calling attention to a possible 
explanation of Hu as an element of proper names, different from that adopted by 
Professor Lyon. He says (op. cit., p. clxvii.) : “ The result of an examination of 
proper names containing ilu would be to show that this word does not represent 
a particular deity, but simply ‘ god,” as we saw above in the case of B ab - i 1 u , 
‘Babylon.” This is not saying that ilu would be the same god in each case. 
Zikar-ilu, for instance, ‘Servant of ilu,’ might mean servant of A§flr, 
servant of Marduk, servant of Bel, according to the preferences of the. family 
in conferring the name.” 

Such an explanation is indeed possible, but is it the only one ? In the tab- 
lets from the first Babylonian dynasty published by Meissner in his Reitrdge mm 
Althahyhnische Privatrecht, 1893, there are several names compounded with Hu. 
Ilu-§u-ib-ni (ITo. 4), Buni-Ilu (Ho. 12), Gi-mil-Ili (Hos. 14 and 59), 
§um-ma-Ili (Ho. 20), Ilu-ikiSa 25), Ilu-§u-nu-ti (Ho. 30), Ilu- 
§u-ba-ni (Ho. 31), Pur- Hi (Ho. 35), Hu-emuki (Ho. 38,) Nur-Ili (Ho. 39), 
Mutu-Ili (Ho. 80), Hu-i§mi-bani (Ho. 97), Apil-Ili (Ho. 102), Hu- 
kaSa and Hu-mati§a (Ho. 105). In addition to these I have recently observed 
the following names on unpublished tablets belonging to the University of Penn- 
sylvania: Marduk*-nu-ub"libbi-Ili, Ipi-i§-Hi,t and Izizu-itti-Ili. 


* The tablet is partially defaced at this point, so that the reading is doubtful. 
+ Found also in Moldenke's Cuneiform Texts^ No. 22. 
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In some of the names of this list Ilu is no doubt the generic term. Such is the 
case in Ilu-Su-ib’-ni = ‘ His god created’; so also Ilu-S u-nu-ti, ■which 
is probably an abbreviation from a name originally longer. Ilu-il^iSa is, how- 
ever exactly parallel to Sin-iki§a {Meissner, No. 81), and B^l-iki§a (Mol- 
denke, op. cit. No. 16), and while Lyon’s explanation may possibly be the correct 
one, nevertheless a strong argument from analogy could be made to support the 
supposition that in this class of names Ilu was once as much a deity as Sin or Bel 
was. I s t ar was used both for “ goddess ” and for the name of a specific deity, 
and why should we not suppose that the development of this word was parallel 
to Ilu ? We may, I think, take it for granted that in the evolution of ideas 
terms which afterwards were employed to designate genera were first the names 
of specific objects. The usage in the case of the word I § t a r denotes an arrested 
development of this sort— a development arrested so early that I§t ar is usually 
a specific deity, and only in rare cases the generic term. Do we not find here 
some ground for supposing that Ilu, the masculine term, is analogous — ^that it 
was once a specific deity, and that while it was such, names like II u - e muki, 
Ilu-iki§a, Nur-Ili, and Apil-Ili were formed and became traditional? 
The argument from the analogies already mentioned is strengthened by the fact 
that among the Hebrews or Canaanites *7^^ was in early times a distinct deity.* 

All these analogies lead me to suspect that 1 1 u was once a specific deity and 
underwent a transformation like that, the beginning of which we can trace in 
IH ar, only that in the case of Ilu the change went so far that almost every 
vestige of the specific use of the term was lost. 

In the names given in Meissner’s JBeitrdge the determinative is not prefixed to 
Ilu. This tends to show that the term had become, in these names, conven- 
tional, and that the consciousness of the presence of a specific deity in them had 
passed away. I am led, nevertheless, from the cumulative parallels here pre- 
sented, to suspect that among the very early Babylonians Ilu was a distinct 
deity and that other names had in the historical period displaced it, as Athtar 
was before the historical period displaced in North Arabia.f 

* Of. Oriental Studies of tUe Oriental Club of Phila. Boston : Ginn & Co., 1894, pp. 97, 98. 

t Cf. Hebraioa, Yol. X., p. 66. 
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ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR.* 


This little book marks an era in the study of Egyptian. Small as it is, in it 
there is presented for the first time a statement of Egyptian grammar that can be 
called in any degree complete. To go further, it might even be said that here we 
have for the first time a grammar of Egyptian. This may seem strange to the 
reader who knows that Egyptian has been before the world, and has been studied 
for nearly a century, but yet the fact stands so, and those few books which could 
in any way dispute the claim of this to be the first grammar of Egyptian are by 
the same author and mark the stages of his gradual advance, and of the gradual 
advance with him of the scientific study of the language. In 1878 appeared Dr. 
Erman’s Fluralbildung^ in 1880 his Neudgyptische Grammatih, in 1889 his Sprache 
de$ Fapyrus Westcar^ a masterly development of the grammatical phenomena of 
a text which was published a year later in an equally masterly edition. 

In fact, the treatment of this one papyrus, with its photographic reproduc- 
tions (only those who have had to do with such things know how much here 
depends on the care of the editor whether they are to be for ornament or to the 
purpose), its elaborate palseographie Mststellung of the text, its glossary and 
grammatical analysis with the special grammar mentioned above, would have 
sufficed to show that Egyptian had at last fallen into hands that were prepared 
to rescue it from the reproach of dilettantism which had so long clung to it. 
And now, in this grammar, we have the ripened fruits of Dr. Erman’s studies, an 
elaborated and rounded scheme of Egyptian that, however incomplete it may still 
be, is miles in advance of anything attempted up till now. It may safely he said 
that there is not another man alive who could have written this hook, and, prob- 
ably, those who can wade through it without having their ideas upon Egyptian 
simply transformed, can be counted on the fingers. Outside of Dr. Erman’s 
Egyptological school at Berlin and the two or three English students who are 
working upon his lines in London, this book might be a revelation to the so-called 
Egyptologists, a class in which there is probably more amateurism, unscholarly 
habits and simple humbug than in any other branch of orientalism— and that is 
saying a good deal. It might he a revelation to such men, but the probability is 
that for them it will pass unheeded, and we shall continue for a few years to have 
texts published by editors who could not translate them to save their lives, and 
learned treatises upon the Exodus or upon Joseph in Egypt by men who take as 
their guides Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs and Brugsch’s FJgypt under the 
Pharaohs. In truth, it is hard to insist too much upon the diteence between 
the two schools, that which Erman has been working some twenty years to found, 
and that which is represented by almost aU the older Egyptologists. On the one 


* Egyptian Gbamkar, with. Table of Signs, BIbllograpliy, Ezeroises for Beading and Glos- 
sary by Adolf Erman. Translated by James Henry Breasted. WiUiams ds JVorffate, 18 W, 
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hand, we have conjecture and the treatment of the results of conjecture as ascer- 
tained facts, raised to a science ; on the other, a resolute declinature to treat as 
fact what is not fact, and to go a step beyond what is firm and certain. On the 
one hand, again, an attempt to translate everything and anything though half the 
words are unknown and the construction a mystery, sometimes rising to the bold 
declaration that there is no such thing in Egyptian as construction, and that 
grammars are needless ; and on the other, a recognition that where there is 
language there must be grammar, and that it is no disgrace to confess that a 
sentence or a whole document is unintelligible, that the disgrace rather lies in 
professing to translate what one does not understand. 

From what has now been said, it will be evident that this book, though it is 
one of the Porta linguarum orientalium^ yet stands upon a very different level 
from that occupied by the other volumes of the same series. They form more or 
less excellent introductions to the different oriental languages, containing nothing 
but the universally known and recognized elements, and their chief merit is that 
they embrace in a small bulk a grammar, chrestomathy and glossary, and a guide 
for further study in the sketch of literature. These advantages this book also 
has, and the beginner may start with it in the full confidence that he will find in 
it all that he needs for the first few months of study. But, besides that, this 
book is simply the most complete and accurate statement of Egyptian grammar 
that has yet been published, and there is probably not an Egyptologist alive who 
will not have to make it a desk-book for constant reference. Two prefaces, the 
one by the author, the other by the translator, and full tables of contents and 
abbreviations occupy pp. I.~Xy. Then the Grammar begins. Introduction, 
Orthography and Phonetics pp. 1-28, Pronouns pp. 28-36, Kouns pp. 36-62, Verbs 
pp. 62-124, Particles pp. 124-138, the Sentence pp. 188-171. Then comes a most 
valuable table of signs with the latest determinations pp. 172-194, and Bibliog- 
raphy pp. 195-201. Then, on a separate pagination, the exercises for reading pp. 
1*-41*, and a glossary, which excites the hope that the dictionary on which Dr. 
Erman is at work, may soon appear, pp. 42*-70*. 

It is impossible to enter into all the points of interest which are raised by 
this little book, but it may well be asked how it happens that only now are we 
approaching a grammatical treatment of the language. The only answer is to 
refer to the tremendous difficulties involved, and these difficulties come under the 
two heads of the orthography and the history of the language. As to orthography, 
every one is familiar with the appearance of Egyptian hieroglyphics, but it is only 
recently that it has been thoroughly realized that these signs, with the exception 
of one or two doubtful endings, are exclusively consonantal and that the vowels 
are never indicated. In this respect Egyptian agrees with the other Semitic 
languages, only in it the non-writing of the vowels is much more rigorously 
carried out. Evidently that law of Semitic phonology which makes the conso- 
nants of primary and the vowels of very secondary importance, was here in full 
force. 

Again, as to the history of the language, it should be remembered that the 
oldest monuments date back to, at least, 3000 B. 0., and that it only became 
extinct with the last speakers of Coptic, two or three hundred years ago. It is in 
the services of the Coptic church, still read in this which may be called *‘modeni” 
Egyptian, that we meet the last remains of the language of the builders of the 
Pyramids. This long history is divided into the following five periods I. Old 
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Egyptian, tlie language of the oldEmpire, found in its oldest form in the Pyramid 
texts, and continuing long as the language of the learned, though as unintelli- 
gible to the common people as are our Latin inscriptions. II. Middle Egyptian, 
the language of the people during the Middle Empire. III. Late Egyptian, the 
popular language during the Kew Empire. IV. Demotic, the popular language 
of the immediately pre-Christian centuries, written in a curious cursive develop- 
ment of the Hieratic character. V. Coptic, the language of the Christians in 
Egypt, written in Greek characters. It is difficult to overestimate the changes 
which a history of this length must have involved. Between Vergil and Dante 
there are only some thirteen centuries, and between Alfred the Great and Tenny- 
son, not ten, but the ability to read the “ jEneid ” or the “ Idylls of the King ’’ 
does not by any means involve the ability to read the ‘^Divina Commedia,’’ or 
Alfred’s translation of Bog tins. And when to that is added that only in 
Coptic, the last of the five developments, are the vowels indicated, it will be 
understood how almost hopeless is the attempt to gain any knowledge of the 
word structure of old Egyptian. Dr. Erman puts the matter thus in the Voirede 
to his Sprache des Papyrus Westcar^ a text which appears to fall between the 
Middle and the Kew Empire “ Wir stehen daher den vocalics geschriebenen 
Eormen der alten Sprache fast hiilflos gegenuber und konnen nur schwer oder 
gar nicht uns ein Urtheil daruber bildan, wie viel vokalisch geschiedene Eormen 
sich hinter den ausserlich gleichen Consonantengruppen verbergen. Um sich 
unsere Lage zu verauschaulichen, denke man sich dass wir vom Syrischen nur 
einige alte unvokalisirte Texte besassen und dass wir nun die Eormenlehre der- 
selben mit alleiniger Hiilfe des heutigen Keusyrischen entrathseln miissten, das, 
ganz ahnlich wie das Koptische von der alten reichen Elexion nichts gerettet hat 
als den Imperativ, zwei Participien und einen Infinitiv.’’ But the difficulty of 
the case might have been stated even more strongly, for while in Syriac we have 
letters of prolongation that would go far to indicate the forms, these in Egyptian 
are totally lacking. 

The comparison here made between Egyptian and Syriac suggests the ques- 
tion of their linguistic relationships, and this question is answered without doubt 
or hesitation by the first sentence of the Grammar, ‘‘ The Egyptian language is 
related to the Semitic languages (Hebrew, Arabic, Aramaic, etc.), to the East 
African languages (Bischari, Galla, Somali, and others), and to the Berber lan- 
guages of Korth Africa.” Here we touch the second side of interest in this book. 
It is epoch making with regard to Egyptian, but it also marks the beginning of a 
new era in the study of comparative Semitic. Though Dr. Erman, apart from 
the above dogmatic statement, restrains himself in the most severe fashion from 
any dealing with these questions, it is principally due to him and his work that 
the place of Egyptian in the Semitic family can now be discussed without the 
risk of being regarded as a “ crank ” in the field of scholarship. Hot many years 
ago that was the reputation that awaited the investigator — though in Egyptian 
where there were and are so many cranks,” that did not count for much— and 
it awaited him rightly, for our knowledge of Egyptian was not then upon such a 
basis of certainty, nor of such an extent as to facts, as to warrant any attempt at 
comparison with another language. But now, that is past, and though there is 
much that will have to be learned and unlearned, we have reached a position 
from which we can see how great is the part to be played by Egyptian in the 
study of the development of the Semitic group. That it is Semitic, no doubt now 
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remains and when Dr. SteindorfE has completed his investigations into the sound- 
interchanges between Egyptian and Asiatic Semitic, we shall be able to compare 
the vocabularies of the two at length. But at the grammatical structure it is 
already possible to work, and it may be said without hesitation that the next great 
step in the study of comparative Semitic will be made through Egyptian. It will 
take us further back than we have yet been able to penetrate, and it will solve the 
riddle of the comparative values of Arabic and Hebrew as to primitiveness of 
form. Until recently it was imagined that we had in Arabic a tolerable repre- 
sentative of that mother tongue which lies behind the Semitic group, and Hebrew 
grammars, notably that of Olshausen, were written upon the principle of taking 
the Arabic form as representing the primitive, and from it deducing the Hebrew. 
This was an outcome of the position of the Dutch school of Arabists, and finds 
its parallel in the similar place once assigned to Sanscrit in the Indo-European 
group. But that passed, and it is coming to be slowly recognized that there are 
innumerable forms in Arabic which cannot be primitive, but are secondary in the 
highest degree ; and, further, that the appearance of uniformity, which in Arabic 
is so striking and gives so strong an impression of originality, is due to a law of 
analogy working within this one language. Tims the pendulum has swung back 
and Hebrew has partly regained its place. The position of being the original 
language is not again claimed for it, but it may possibly be the most original in 
the Semitic group. The problem, then, was and is to decide how much in Arabic 
is primitive, and how much is due to analogy and changes in the language itself. 
To the solution of this problem Assyrian did not contribute as much as was 
expected. Perhaps its time has not yet come, but it may be said that students of 
Semitic are, from various causes, very chary of basing anything upon the evi- 
dence of Assyrian forms or texts. But now Egyptian has entered the field and 
has given promise of very different results. It stands very much farther removed 
from the other Semitic dialects than does Assyrian. The laws of the interchange 
of sounds show us that Assyrian is a close relative to Canaanite, and, as we now 
know through the Panammu inscription, to old Aramaic. But Egyptian stands 
altogether outside of the Asiatic group which forms a connected whole over 
against it. The combination of the two will take us behind the division, not only 
of Canaanite, Aramaic and Assyrian, or of lilorth and South Arabic, but the 
division of North and South Semitic. Nay, it takes us even further than this, 
and promises to solve the problem of the North and East African languages. 
Into this it is impossible to enter, and many years must pass before, on that side, 
fixed results can be looked for, but it is curious to see the little group of lan- 
guages called Semitic which were once regarded as being so sharply and 
decisively separated from all the other tongues of the earth, beginning to accept 
new members and to melt into an unknown haze. 

But apart from the wider horizon which thus opens out, no one can work 
through this book without recognizing on almost every page the promise of the 
solution of one or another problem as to the origin of a form or of a construction. 
It is needless to enter into detail ; no one who professes to study comparative 
Semitic can now afford to be ignorant of Egyptian, and those who, like Hommel 
in his examination of the Sibilants, have already begun the study, will be the 
leaders in the new movement. Like Hommel again, their theories may have 
been scoffed at, but it will be for the future to weed out the false from the true. 
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It is fox the student of Semitic, then, to give his days and nights to the study 
of this grammar, and of the companion Coptic grammar by Dr. Steindor:ff, and 
thus, at last, to gain a basis for scientific comparative study. As a guide to this, 
Dr. Erman’s article in YoL XLYI. of the ZDMG., Das Verhdltniss des Aegypt- 
iscJien m den semiiischen Sprachen, sums up all that at present can be asserted 
with absolute confidence. 

It remains only to say that the translation, with the exception of the author’s 
preface, which must have been done very huiTiedly at the last, is idiomatic and 
careful, written in English and not, as so often, in English German. Mr. Breasted 
is to be congratulated on his work. 

Dukcan B, MACDOKALI), 

Hartford Theological Seminary, 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE.* 


The facts connected with the history of the decipherment of the Assyrian 
language have compelled every student of Assyriology to be his own lexicographer. 
■|3very earnest student has compiled “ lists ” of words for his own use. This was 
the only way in which he could hope to keep pace with the rapidly increasing 
vocabulary and the only means by which he could attain to approximate or scien- 
tific accuracy in the definition and derivation of words and in the syntactical 
constructions of the language. From this necessity the real student is not likely 
soon to be relieved. Heaps of clay tablets are now being exhumed in the orient, 
and several of our museums contain a wealth of material for future investigation 
that is far from exhausted. For the specialist it matters little whether a Lexicon 
appears or not. But the case is different with the average graduate student who 
wishes to gain a practical working knowledge of the language— sufficient to 
enable him to follow and appreciate the work of specialists and intelligently apply 
their conclusions in other fields. For beginners in Assyrian it would be a great 
gain if a suitable compendium of the lexical results already achieved were at 
hand. Up to the present no complete work of this nature has appeared. Edwin 
Horris’ Assyrian Dictionary^ Parts I.-III., appeared a quarter of a century ago. 
It remained incomplete. The advance made in the whole field of Assyriology 
since 1872 has deprived his pioneer work in Assyrian lexicography of its value 
except as an historical landmark. Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch began the publication 
of his Assyrisches Wdrter'bucli in 1887. This work is beyond the range of the 
ordinary student in the wealth of material which it offers, and in the learned dis- 
cussions of difficult points which enrich it, as well as in price. Moreover, at the 
present rate of publication the end is afar off.f Pater Strassmaier’s Yeruichniss 
Assyrischen und Alckadischen Worter^ one of the most indispensable works for 
advanced students, is, as its title implies, a catalogue of words with their con- 
texts alphabetically arranged and without definition. The most important 
available lexical contributions have come to us in connection with the interpreta- 

^A Concise Dictionabt oe the Assyrian Language (Assyrian-English-Gerraan), Uy 
W. Muss-Aruolt. Parti., 8®, pp. 64. To be completed in about ‘8 parts. 6s. each. Berlin: 
Beuther u, Richcurd, 1891. 

t His smaller WOrterhitch is, however, rapidly coming from the press, and is well adapted to 
the needs of students. April 10. 
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tion of special texts, or works on special subjects, but these, for the most part, 
like the works just named, are not available to the student who is beginning 
his study. 

The feeling has been generally shared for several years that the time had 
come for a succinct Assyrian Dictionary, and Assyriologists generally, I believe, 
hailed with satisfaction the announcement issued by the “ Semitic Seminary of 
the Johns Hopkins University ” in 1887, of its intention to produce such a work. 
This intention, for some reason, has not been effected. On March 15th, 1892, in 
answer to an enquiry of the writer, Prof. Haupt wrote : “ About one-quarter of 
the MS. has been prepared, and we hope to be able to begin with the printing in 
about two years.’’ The present work, as we learn from this statement, as well 
as from the preface, owes its inception to the Semitic Department of Johns Hop- 
kins University, and the author claims “ that, on the whole, the plan is the same 
as that proposed by the ‘ Semitic Seminary.’ ” Prof. Haupt has already confirmed 
this in the FA08. in which he points out that even parts of the preface are a 
transcript of what had been written regarding the plan before the author became 
a member of the Seminary. The author, after his connection with the “Seminary” 
as scribe and contributor in this cooperative undertaking, presumably had an 
accurate register of the results, and the inference may be legitimately drawn that 
this First Fart agrees substantially with the beginning of the MS., one-quarter of 
which was ready for publication in 1892. 

The work is therefore essentially a Johns Hopkins’ production, and the credit 
of the work, as far as it has gone, must be divided between the author and his 
friend in Baltimore. It was in pursuance of the advice of Prof. Haupt, according 
to the preface, that the work has eventually appeared. We need not further 
concern ourselves with the history of this work of many hands, concerning which 
there seems to have been some “ confusion of tongues ” which resulted in the 
abandonment of the original purpose. Prof. Haupt has already promised to 
review it from the historical side, and we may safely leave the less interesting 
details of its origin and growth to him. 

The industry of the author is in many respects certainly praiseworthy. We 
have here a collection of material sufficient to show to one engaged in any similar 
undertaking in this field the laborious character of the work. It is, therefore, 
with the greatest regret that I cannot welcome this work as one worthy of its 
author and equal to the needs of the student and to the demands of present-day 
Assyrian lexicography. Especially in this field, where the band of workers is yet 
small and the hindrances still many, all earnest effort ought to be met with 
encouragement. But, when an author enters into one of the most important 
fields and essays to furnish a guide-book for the uninitiated, he voluntarily 
assumes a function the performance of which cannot, in the interests of scholar- 
ship, be judged except by scientific standards. 

What purports to be a favorable review of the book has already appeared in 
the Academy from the pen of Professor Sayce. Professor Sayce there declares 
that he “ has nothing but words of warm welcome and admiration for Dr. Muss- 
Amolt ” ; but immediately preceding he writes : “ I wish that the author had 
been more careful in distinguishing Assyrian and Sumerian, and both from 
ideographic expressions. As it is, Sumerian and Assyrian are mixed together 
in a way that will be confusing to the beginner and still more to the general 
student of language.” Later he adds : “ The author has produced an accurate 
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work and achieved the object at which he aimed.” We need not halt at this 
point to attempt a reconciliation of these antithetical judgments, nor to enquire 
what their author conceived the aim to be. We have reasons, as urgent perhaps 
as Mr. Sayce’s, for expressing admiration of the author, yet we cannot unite with 
him in saying that he has produced “an accurate work.” Much less has he 
produced such a work as we need. 

1. The author, as we think, very unwisely accepted the suggestion of his pub- 
lishers and added throughout translations into German. Cui hono ? He has thus 
encumbered his work with useless repetitions, introduced confusion by the inser- 
tion of about thirty pairs of unsightly brackets on each page, enlarged the volume 
and increased the price of the work. The distraction occasioned by the brackets 
is all the greater as there is also a copious use of parentheses, parallel lines, etc. 
Judging from experience, it is a mistake to suppose that Germans who study 
Assyrian, or any Semitic language, are so entirely ignorant of English as to be in 
need of this proffered help. If the student wishes to prosecute his studies to 
any length, it is imperative that he learn English. The Zeitscfirift fur Assyri- 
ologie admits articles in German, English, Erench, Italian and Latin, and the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archceology are printed for the most part in 
English and French, not to speak of Hebraica and others, to all of which the 
student is constantly referred. It must be quite evident to one who thinks over 
the matter seriously that the author has acted hastily and inconsistently. 

2, The need of the present is a concise Dictionary in fact, not merely in 
name. Instead of that, the author has produced a combination of Dictionary 
and etymological reference book, a product, the origin of which, we fear, is to be 
sought in a vain and jealous conceit. Whatever value or interest may attach to 
the history of derivations and definitions, the attention of the student certainly 
ought not to be diverted from the point in hand, viz., the definition and deriva" 
tion. It is sufficient to insert them, and, if doubtful, mark them so. To take the 
first case that my eye happens to catch at the moment, the word a b b u nu , p. 9, 
written ab-bu-un-nu and defined “perhaps, pelican.” It is said to be par- 
allel, or equal, to tusm u , and reference is made to Dsll8=Delitzsch, Assyrische 
Studien, Both words are there defined as “ Pelekan.” Ab b u n u is derived from 

“aufblasen,” and tuSmu from □tyj , “ aufblasen,” and said to be 

the same as Turning back to page 93 iUd.^ where three pages are given 

to the discussion of tuSmu, he reads convincing arguments in favor of the 
reading, definition and derivation of tu s m u , Then he has a reference to BW* 

( no page I ) a work thirteen years later. Here he finds no reference whatever to 
tusmu. On the contrary, ab-bu-un-nu is equated with ku-mu-u, as 
Horris, II. 567, had previously read. Moreover, J)W- reads ab-bu-un-nu 
(or ap-pu-un-nu?) and defines “ ein Vogel ” with no attempt at derivation. 
In remark 2, we read : “ Fur einen anderen Vogel kumu namlich den Pelekan, 
s. u, at^n nari, ‘Flusseselin.’ ” There ai-e still two other references, viz., 
Jensen and AV. 77. He looks back to the list of “ Abbreviations ” to see what 
work of Jensen’s is intended. Eeference to the page is wanting, so he turns to 
the Glossary of Kosm., only to find that the word kumu is not recorded (only 
k u m m u .) A F. is now turned to, and here he sees that ab-bu-un-nu is equated 
with ku-mu-u and defined “ein Vogel.” It is further compared with Aram. 

“ Weihe ?” (?) and Heb. rjflJK . How much now has the student 

T * : - T T-; 
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gained, or what is to be gained by anyone by spending time on these clever 
speculations which have been abandoned long ago by the authors ? In our own 
private “ hsts,” these references are indispensable ; here they have no place. 
It is the business of the lexicographer not naerely to collect his material, he is 
also required to express a judgment. The student here is left to himself to find 
out that Prof. Delitzsch no longer defines the word in question as “ Pelekan,” and 
that he does not propose for it the derivation given in Assyrische Studien, He is 
left to draw what conclusion he may as to the correctness of Pater Strassmaier’s 
identification of the word with and rrSJK- If he concludes that the 

T . ; - T T 

latter is correct, he may chance to look down the column to the word i b n e t u m . 
This is defined as “ fishhawk,” and this, too, he learns is ‘‘ perhaps ” to be com- 
pared with Aram. • There is a reference to Dsll4, where it is defined 

as “Pischreiher ”{?) but there is no mention of DW. which omits ‘^Pisch- 
reiher(?)” but says, “ sicTier = targ. womit hebr. widerge- 

T . : “ T T 

geben wird.” We submit as our judgment that the student has had unwisely 
imposed upon him a vast amount of labor, the result of which must be confusion 
and distrust. Would it not have been preferable to have stated simply that 
ab-bu-un-nu ==ku( tus)-mu-u , a bird; ibnetu = dudu, abird; cf. 
Aram. » Heb. nsjK? These examples, taken by chance, indicate 

T . ; - T T 

what I conceive to be a grievous mistake in a work intended for the beginner. 

3. The author seems to have forgotten the promise of the preface to give 

“the corresponding forms” occurring “in the sister idioms.” The insertion of 
these forms, especially the Hebrew, instead of the diverting translations into 
German, would have been highly profitable. This, however, has been done with 
a reserve that caricatures the promise. Does the stem asbaru, p. 9, not corre- 
spond to ^^<1 is 3iot the root tat^pu given under this word as a 

synonym, the same root which occurs in » Aram. KflJOlD ^ Have 

T T ; 

the following forms on pp. 7~9, not to speak of others, no corresponding forms 
“in the sister idioms”? ebru (2), abru (1), aibusu, ebru (3), abnu, 
abalu(l), aiblu (2), aibulu, ub a nu , (according to the derivation preferred)? 
Why explain almattu (3), “ widow=vidua,” and leave out 

T T : - 

4. The work gives evidence on almost every page of inaccuracies and scorn 

of scientific principles. The first sentence in the book is a blunder. The student 
is informed that the Assyrian represents seven gutturals^ two of which are the 
labial waw and the palatal yodh ! If we look now at the first word, Ai 1. we ask 
(a) Why it is not written A ? (b) Why, when it is defined “ ah I ” it were not 
better to translate it so in the appended example ? The translation given does 
not represent the Assyrian (though, see also ZB. and DW.)j and is decidedly un- 
English. (c) Why in this example Sunubat (sighs, cf. is translated 

“is filled” {==tumtalli or malat)? (d) Why kabitti is • written ka^- 
bit-ti? (e) What new light has the author obtained on the text that he 
should prefer kabitti to kabitta§u, as read by Zimmem BS. p. 10 and 
Delitzsch AW. p. 218 ? lY p. 29 certainly furnishes none. The last two lines 
of the Eev. were like those of the Obv. doubtlessly spoken by the priest. The 
last line certainly was, as is clear from the non-Semitic I§-BI and the Assyrian 
i-hak-ki. Turning to p. 2 to a-u, we are told that it is written ja-u, 
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H. 83, 786. But the ja-u there is an adverb and synonym of ja-nu (with 
which it is equated) = where = . Eeference is made to LV R. 68, 11 + 16 

forthepL a-a-u-te. The sentence (1.16) reads ^dte dibh^ya S*a akka- 
bakdni ina mubbi la tazizdni ( =tanzizTini) = What {are) my words 
which I have spoken to thee whereon thou hast not relied? ^dte dibb^ya 
cannot mean “ what words.” The word does not occur in 1. 11. The citation of 
JTE. 43, 42 f. without an accompanying interrogation was, to say the least, ven- 
turesome. It is quite impossible to decide from the fragmentary lines a-a-ii 

ba ml ra ana da-ri§, and a-a-d al la ki i-lu-ii what 

the force of the word is, much less to translate it “ what has become of ? ” 

6. Principles seem to have been utterly ignored in indicating the length 
of the vowels. The a of a b u is certainly long, and not short as given, as 
examples like a-a-bu, ab-bu show and as the derivation (JliK)? if correct, 
would suggest. The pi. is ^be, not “abe,” though two lines below we read 
abe^u, and again abeia followed by ^‘Sarrani.” Under abua we read pi. 
abuti, c. st, abut. So abubu for abdbu, abubanig for abdbaniS, 
abul-lati (sic!) for abdUti. (Why the -ia after the ME§ ? ) Why read 
abul^ti ? The word is construed as a feminine^ but this does not prove that 
the pi. ending is “^ti.’’ The citation(s) should have been given for the form, 
as the common reading is abulle. Under ‘^ubanu” (for ubanu), we read 
side by side ‘^ubane,” “ubanat,’^ “b^r^ane,” “§ade.” So •“e4buru” 3, 
but note “eburu,” “abalu,” and “abalu,” “abkulu’’ and “abkiilu,” 
^abSanu” and ‘‘ ab - § a - n a These are not selected pages, and it is, there- 
fore, suflScient to add : Bx his disce omnia / 

6. Instead of the symbols Q, I, §T, etc., it would have been much 

V 

better had the author accepted the common notation I.i, II.i, I.s, III.s, etc. 
And to what purpose are the devices, so generally ignored in Assyrian works 
and by Assyriologists, of representing ffa by X (a;) and if by 5 introduced here ? 
Such things are too petty for notice, were it not that they serve only to confuse 
the student, and represent a local striving after novas res, 

7. What advantage is gained by disfiguring the pages with the mathematical 
signs >►, c/3, the first of which ordinarily denotes “greater than,” the second 
the difference undetermined between two quantities ? The use of the latter is 
not explained in the List of Abbreviations. The simple contraction «‘fr.” or 
the usual “ = ” for the former and the omission of the latter would have been 
preferable. Symbols have their place, when they have a special use and excel 
in clearness or brevity the ordinary contractions, not otherwise. 

8. Occasionally the author reverses the order “ Ass.-Eng.-Germ.” and gives the 
Germ, the preference. Of. p. 7, col. 1, under ubbulu , 1. “ ob magere Getreide 
wachst, whether poor grain will thrive;” Col. II., 1.4, “er nahm weg, he took 
away;” and p. 11, under abienu, “Kom in Aehren” is left untranslated; 
“ die Weltgegenden,” ibid,, col. 1, 1. 6, likewise. Xot infrequently the transla- 
tions from German into English are ambiguous and infelicitous, e. g,, “Rain- 
gushes ” from Begengiisse, p. 3, “ To make half the royal cap,” from die Konig- 
miitze zu halften, s. agu 2. p. 20, “ gathered blood” from geronnenes Blut. 

9. Wherever the plurs. of nouns or adjectives occur, they should have been 
placed immediately after the singular. The author’s arrangement leaves the 
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student uninformed until he has read the most, if not all, that is given on the 
word. The verb-stems likewise should have been indicated more clearly than 
they are. If the common notation had been employed and projected beyond the 
edge of the column, a much more serviceable book would have been the result. 

10. The criticism made by Professor Sayce on the lack of discrimination 
between Sumerian and Assyrian is a just one. No suggestion is made anywhere 
that such words as agubbu (a + gub), igegallu (ige-gal), edamukku 
( a + d am u g ), etc., were not originally pure Semitic. Enough said. 

I have not attempted a thorough examination of the work. I say nothing 
whatever about the etymologies or the definitions, nor about the typographical 
errors of which there are too many. What I have said is wholly without preju- 
dice, but not without a very strong conviction that this book will not satisfy our 
needs unless it be reconstructed on wholly different principles and executed with 
greater care. And we would most heartily recommend the author and publisher 
to take this suggestion into their consideration. 

James A. CRAia. 

University of Michigan, Dec. 26th. 

Since writing the above, I have been informed that Part I. was withdrawn, 
soon after its appearance in America, on account of the numerous mistakes 
to which the author’s attention was directed. Within a week a new edition of 
Part I. has appeared with the following explanation : Owing to the great dis- 
tance between Leipzic(!) and Chicago, the author could read only one proof of the 
greater portion of Part I. This has caused a number of irregularities in the 
marking of quantities, etc. Part I. has therefore been printed again.” 

April 10th, 1895. J. A. C. 
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